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PREFACE 


Inquiries into the events and transactions of past times interest our curiosity; they 
teach us lessons of practical wisdom ; and they sometimes incite, or qualify, us to be 
useful to our fellow men. While our curiosity is gratified by the knowledge acquired 
of matters unknown, or only partially known, to us before, we reflect on the springs of 
human action, observe wherein they are right, and but too often wherein they are 
wrong ; and, whether natioq^ or communities^are committed tp our guidance, or we 
have only to regulate our own personal affairs and interests, we alike learn what to 
do, and what to leave undone, what to seek, and what to,avbid. Besides, as we are 
social beings, formed not for ourselves alone, but for others also, it may happen that 
when our researches bear on a once distinctly national, but now dependent, people, 
inclination may be caused to co-operate with the power of exerting beneficence ; and 
a prostrate people may, by degrees, be elevated and informed ; may be awakened to 
a consciousness oC moral dignity, and be themselves rendered increasingly useful, 
wise, and happy. 

The principal subject of the work now to be submitted to the reader, is the 
▲NCiENT.souTHEKN KINGDOM OF Madura, SO entitled from its principal town. 
It is'contained between 8° and 11° of north latitude, and 95° to 97° of east longitude: 
its proper boundaries are, the river Cauvery on the north ; the Bay of Bengal and 
Straits of Manar on the east ; Cape Comorin and the Indian Ocean on the south ; 
and the chain of Ghauts, or mountains, on the west. It is called Pandupiis-regio by 
Ptolemy, being a translation of its native name; and the capital town is by him Spelt 
Modura^ nearly the same with its present appellation. The ancient'native designation 
of the kingdom is Pandiya-mandalanit or the Pandiya territory : the name of the 
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eapital is properly Mathurai; and it also once bore tbe name of Alavayi^ from « 
particnlar mythological legend, to be found in the body of the work. The boundaries 
•f the kingdom have been stated by various native writers, with unimportant 
difierences, and may be summed up in the translated words of a late head Bramin 
of the temple, who says, *' The Pandion territory is south of the river Vellar, east of 
the town of Perur, north of Cape Comorin, and west of the eastern sea.” Hence it 
would appear that its nosthern boundary was anciently less restricted than in more 
modern times. It is considered by native authors as ohly a portion of the Dravida 
country, or that within which the Tamil language is vernacular ; and some further 
observations, illustrative of their opinions, may with advantage be deferred until we 
oome to notice the relations of the Pandiya-mandalam, with other ancient kingdoms. 

The history of the country, thus defined, is professedly the leading object of the 
present work. So far as the utility and purpose of this introduction is concerned, it 
may be perhaps the best mode of proceeding, to take up this point in reversed order. 
Madura is now merely a decayed fortjfied town; and, #rithin circumscribed bound- 
aries, the seat of an Englwh oollectorate : but it once included tbe present modem 
kutgdam of Tanjore ; th'e independent district of the Tondiman ; a portion, if not 
the whale, of tbe collectorate of Trichinopoly ; together with tbe collectorates . of 
Coimbatoor and Tinnevelly. Tbe country eame into the possession of the British, 
partly in consequence of the very recent struggles with the native Polygars, (more 
'accurately PaUiya^carer ; that is, htads of districts,) who were originally feudal 
c&ieftains, holding lands on condition of military service, from the later sovereigns 
of Madura ; and continuing for some time, like offsets from their count|[y Banyan-tree, 
a&er the parent trunk was uprooted. More remotely, the acquisition of the capital and 
country 4s to be traced to the part taken by the English and French in the wars of the 
nabohe of ArcoS with the pretender, Cliunda Saheb, and his auxiliaries. Passing 
lightly over those transactionsy we note simply (as will be seen in tbe following manu- 
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scripts) that, in. oonsequence of a contested succession, tbe aid of Chunda Saheb was 
mvokad by pne party, and that of Subder Alii, son of the reigning nabob, by another 
patty. Hie intermioable feud was fed and nourished till it had drained the treasures 
cA hath tbe aomphtitors, when tbe country, the object of their competition, became 
^ pray <of. the armed interventionists; a seizure, in its remoter consequences, attended 



by battles, sieges, ’devastation, and misa'y to the inhabitanta, reqnirhig in tbift 
place only a general indication, without details. But these miseries were not bdTore 
unknown. Yet the country bad, comparatively, enjoyed a long rest «mder its princes 
of the Carnataoa dynasty; a part of whom indeed bad ruled with a feeble or iniquitous 
sway ; but who, taken ps a whole, had added to the lustre and consequmice of the 
kingdom. Some of these princes appear at times to have had disputes with the Mysore 
rajahs; and one, we4ind from manuscript authority, had great influence at Conjeveraln, 
(once the capital of an anciebt kingdoin,) extending to the regulation of castes and 
ceremonies, in a way that would indicate almost sovereign power. But next to the 
head of the dynasty, the most illustrious of this series of rulers was Trmala-Naicieri 
or Tritnul-Naig^ as his name is commonly written by Europeans. This prince seems 
to have possessed as enlarged and liberal a mind as could well fall to the possession 
of one placed in his circumstances; and that, under such circumstances, be was stitt 
the slave of superstition will not excite much surprise. He built an extensive and 
superb palace, still existing in partial ruins, in which the Saracenic style of arehia 
tecture singularly mingles with the one properly Indian ; leading to a supposition that 
he must have procured his architect, or some of his workmen, from Bisnagur, whercr* 
owing to wars and negociations with the potentates of Delhi, that style was probably 
well known and imitated. Trimul-Naig also expended vast sums oa the temple, ita 
servants, ornaments, and festivals. An extensive and beautiful tank east' of the fcnit,: 
'known by the ordinary term of Tepa-Kolam, was dug, and ornamented with magnifi*' 
cent flights of stairs on the whole of the four sides, and with the usual sacred emblem, 
of a small pagoda in the centre, by his ordor; and an annual festival, when the god 
takes his pleasure on the water on a floating ornamented raft, was instituted by him: 
affording, ningularly enough, a raree-show for the Engliidi many centunes afterwards. 
But 'the chief work of the monarch was a very large and magniflcent ball, or great 
cfaoultity, to the east of the temple, Und close to it This work, of which some curioua 
anecdotes will occur in the course of our illustration^, is truly wonderful ; arising, not 
only from the large dimensions of tbe blocks of gtanite made use of, which'is St raoro' 
Common thing; but also from the mgebuity, excellence,' and great singularity, tbe 
sculptured work cut out' in bold or entire relief from the pillars* ; and unrivalled^ 
unless by similar works at Conjeveeato. There is also a Snaasaiumf or throne dif 
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black marble, whence, apparently, this monarch dispensed justice; but it was also 
•probably a seat occasionally appropriated to the idol after processions : in the present 
day, at least, there is a festival recently revived, (if not invented,) on which occasion the 
idol, for many days consecutively, maintains its place on the throne/ in the midst of 
attendant Bramins and a concourse of people Another choultry adjoining this one, 
was left by the monarch unfinished at his death; and so it still remains. He also 
either built, or ornamented, the lofty towers of the temple : th^ northern tower still 
remains unomamented ; and stands confessed, in that state, a striking copy of 
Chaldean architecture. After Trimul-Naig's sun had gone down, to quote a native 
metaphor, be had no equal successor; nor, indeed, equal predecessor, except in 
Visvanatha-Naicker, founder of the dynasty. We shall leave to the principal 
manuscript, in the second volume of this work, the poetry and romance connected with 
Visvanatha-Naicker' s accession,, and simply note, that this kingdom was given to him 
by the Royer of Vyia-nagaram, or Bisnagur, who had previously interfered, with a 
powerful army, in a Question regarding the succession. Visvanatha-Naicker over- 
came some chiefs of Travancore, by his personal valour in single combat, and 
acquired their territory. By a treaty with the king of Tanjore, of whom we first hear 
about this period, he gave him a place, eligible to that monarch, in exchange for the 
rock of Trichinop(Jy, which had become a strong hold for robbers,, who were a great 
annoyance to pilgrims going to Ramiseram. The fort of Trichinopoly was built by 
the Naicker, after clearing it of the banditti; and from its being an occasional place of 
residence with him and his successors, the mistake probably arose, whereby Europeans 
have written and spoken of Trichinopoly* as the metropolis of the Madura country. 
The famous temple of Sri-rangam, or Seringham, was also built by VisoancUha, on 
the sacred island formed by the river Cauvery ; and it was largely endowed from the 
same source. But still his principal attention was paid to his own capita). He 
extended and entirely rebuilt its fortifications. The more ancient fort was,. much 
smaller, and perhaps proportionably stronger; at all events it did not content the new 
regent from the north, for he marked out new, and extended, lines of circumvallation ; 
raising on them massive walls, surmounted by circular bastions at intervals, with 
watch-towers over two of the gates, and a moat around the whole. We here first find 
the mention of feudal service; for Visvanatha-Naicker gave extensive districts to his 
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principal chiefs in fief-liege, on condition of their raising their quota of troops on emer-* 
gency arising; and to each particular chief was committed the charge of repairs and 
defence, in cas^ of siege, of a particular bastion and portion of the wall. These chiefs 
were the orig^inal Polygars. The extent of the walls would make such an arrangement 
needful ; seeing that eagli side of the square^ is, by rough computation, at least a 
quarter of a mile. Thus Madura became a fortified town : slight dilapidations being 
excluded, these vralU; remain, except on the north-west angle, where the modem strue- 
ture of the fortificatinn is European; telfing a tale, even were all records silent But 
we pass on. Antecedent to the accession of the Carnataca lords, there would appear 
to have been unsettled times. About 1370 A. D. the Mysoreans had driven away 
the Mahomedans; and, after a few intermediate occurrences, had re-established 
some illegitimate descendants of the ancient Patidions, but these seem to have 
been quickly set aside by another power; the title of Naicker attached to whose 
names, indicates a Mysore origin, and it is at least extremely probable that a Mysore 
chieftain was established, or established himself, sovereign oft Tanjore, and over 
part of the ancient Patidiya-mandalunty about this time. E^ut we do not decidedly read 
any thing of the Rajah of Tanjore, at least in our manusc/ipls, before the time when* 
a descendant of the Pandions complained to the Rayer of Bisnagur, that the king of 
Tanjore had forcibly obtained possossion of his (the Pandions) inheritance. On this 
ground the Rayer sent his general, Nagama-Naicker, with an army; who conquered 
the country, and then retained it for himself ; until subdued in turn by his son, Vuvana- 
tha, at the head of another army from the Rayer, sent to chastise bis rebellious general 
Antecedent to .the Mysore conquest, the Mahomedans. had ruled, and, as it would 
seem, with no common violence. They bad seized on the country about 1323 A. D. 
the first certain date aiforded by our manuscripts; all previous dates being reckoned 
from* the uncertain era of the Culi-yugam. From that time upwards, we have notices 
of a line of Pandion kings, broken by periods of uncertainty, and, apparently, by in- 
cursions of foreign conquerors, until about the beginning of the Christian era we find 
the country subject to the ascendancy of the famous \icramadityay king of Qugein; one 
of the Pandions ruling for a time as his viceroy. Higher upwards still, we discover 
that the kingdom had been conquered by a neighbouring king, kod re-conquered 
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Pandion. Previous to the conquest by the neighbouring state, its kings had 
been in friendly alliance or league with the Pandwns; and these last had been 
strengthened by friendly relations with the very ancient kingdom of,Hastina-puri in 
the north. At a still earlier period, a famous personage, connected with that royal 
house, is stated to have formed an alliance by marriage with„ a Pandion; an occur- 
rence which seems to be well authenticated, and could not have occurred later than 
one thousand years before the commencement of the Christian era. But we have 
now ascended to the fabulous period of the history ; in which, however, there are 
vestiges of truth. Beyond this, in the ascending series, we have mythological 
legends. On all these points, down to the era of Vicramaditya, wc shall not here 
enlarge, but refer our readers to the copious annotations contained in the first volume. 

The antiquities of the place, exclusive of those already mentioned, and of 
remoter date, are, the temple, the old fort boundaries, and some surrounding localities. 
The temple is a spacious place : the outer walls being a square of three hundred 
paces. The lofty to^^ers which rise above the gate-ways seem more ancient than 
parts of the wall, but the^ small inner shrines of the tutelary god and goddess, 
‘together with the small tank, enclosed by stone steps and a cloister, are among the 
earliest vestiges of remote ages. Within the walls there is also a curious area, said 
to contain a thousand pillars, and made to resemble a thickly planted grove of trees. 
Vague reports of treasures buried here exist : and it is even asserted that pearls, 
thus concealed, when dug for, have been found decomposed. It is most likely that 
such statements are mere country tales. The boundaries of the old fort are still to 
be traced in some places, especially on the southern and western sides : its area 
must have been, at the utmost, not more than half that of the modern structure. The 
old moat runs in a direction west from the palace ; and, from its side, foundation 
bricks of the wall have been dug out. They are of larger size, firmer texture, and 
more deeply red color, than is now usual. The more modern fort is chiefly constructed 
of stone, 611ed up with earth. Some hills around the town, and at a short distance, 
are matters' of mythological legend, as wi\^ be seen in the body of this work; and 
the Potkeiya-mali, or hill at Courtallum, is peculiarly said to be the distinctive 
inoantain of the Pandiya-mandahm ; while other mountains are spoken of by native 
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writers as distinctive of other connected kingdoms. The temple of Ramiseram 
may*be included among the antiquities of the Pandion kingdom, from its connexion 
with the famoiAi Jlama, and the war in Lanca : this is celebrated in eveiy part of 
India. • 

The relations of tbe.Pawdio« kingdom with other kingdoms of like antiquity, is a 
matter of some historical interest. Exclusive of the comparatively modern relations 
already sulEciently «ad verted to, there are others more remote. We find in one 
authority, the Tonda-mandaldm, Nadu-riadu, Sora-desam, Pandii/a-desam, Sera^desant, 
Congana-desam, enumerated as forming the whole of the Dravida country. But 
these distinctions are not equally ancient. The Sora-desam, Sera-desam, and 
Pandiya-desam, are most frequently alone enumerated as co-existing; and our 
manuscript authorities in the first volume allude to no other, in the remote period of 
antiquity. With the Sera-desam, or Malyalim country, the Pandion kingdom seems 
generally to have had friendly relations : there does appear to have been some trifling 
exceptions, and but very trifling. On the contrary, between tile Pandiya-desam and^ 
Sora-desam, there was repeatedly much rivalry, strife, and war. The Soru’desam, or 
Sora-mandalam, is what is improperly termed the Caiyiafic; extending from the* 
Cauvery on the south, to the Palar, at least, on the north ; and from the sea on the east, 
to the Ghauts on the west. But this extensive tract of country was in after ages, we 
believe, divided into two portions, the Soi'a-mandalam proper, and the Tonda-mandalam, 
From Sora-mandalam comes the Choramandel of ancient geographers, and through 
them, our “Coromandel coast.” Such is the true derivation of this term, to the exclusion 
of the Jala-maydala, or water-country, of Colonel Wilfoyd, and the Chola-mandalam, 
from Cholam, {holcus Saccharatus, or great millet,) a species of corn, much cultivated, 
to which Father Bartolomeo erroneously refers the derivation. Dr. Robertson, guided 
by aficient European authors alone, points very accurately at the true one. In seeking 
for the origin of the term Pandiya-mandalam, our readers will find in the first volume 
indications of doubt as to whether it came, according to our manuscripts, from a son of 
Duruvasu, or whether it proceeded, at a gnuch later period, from Arjunoi, one of the 
five Partdavas so much celebrated all over India. When those observations passed 
through the press, we had not met with a passage in the Harivansa, adduced by 
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Colonel Wilford, which confirms the statement of our manuscripts by assigning the 
south country to Duruvasu; and adding, that in the tenth generation after him four 
brothers divided the peninsula among them : they being respectively- named Pandya, 
Cerala, Cola, and Chola, of whom Cola had the most northerly portidn,; and in the 
other three, we have the original heads />{ the Paiidiya, &ra, .and Sora families. We 
rest with some satisfaction on this origin, confirmed, in the leading point, by concur- 
ring authorities; though it militates somewhat against the conclusion, when we find 
later bards, such as Puger^nden and Ottiya-kutten, speaking of the Sora kings as of 
the solar line, the Pandion kings as of the lunar pedigree, and the Sera kings as of 
the agni-vamasa, or Jire-race; but this is most probably only poetic rivalry, embel- 
lishment, and in part invention. 

Of the bickerings, border incursions, and even reciprocal conquests, as well as 
•ccasional league and friendships, of the Pandion and Sora kings, sufficient details 
will be found in the course of the work. Generally speaking, Indian princes, purely 
;such, as distinguished from foreign invaders, have been less addicted to warring 
with each other, than those of almo.st every other ancient nation. Hence, in a great 
'degree, arises the paucity of materials for Indian history; but, happily, periods most 
barren of historical incident, have always been most felicitous and pro.sperous for the 
people. When light plays undisturbed around the mountain tops, the vallies rejoice; 
but when the lightening cloud, gathered on the summit, sweeps down the mountain 
ranges, the peasant's field or plantation at the foot, presently exhibits signs of desola- 
tion. That country is the happiest which knows least of the horrors of war; and India 
at large, would have been one of the happiest .of such countries, upon the whole, had 
foreign invaders from the north not been tempted by her spoils. Exceptions to this 
rule have been sufficiently frequent to prevent our regarding the prevailing ♦ranquHlity 
as superhuman. Yet so abhorrent is the Indian mind, especially in the sacerdotal and 
literary class, from war, that we may imagine three out of the four ages so celebrated 
among them, to have been so distingui.shed from the occurrence of wars alone: the first 
step of deterioration being dated from tjbe slaughter, by Parasu-rama, of great 
numbers of Cshetriya kings in battle; the second, from the great war waged by 
Ratm-Chandra against Ravana; and the last, from the civil strife and dreadful 
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slau^ter marking J:he war of the Pandawu, whm friends and relatives met in hostile 
array and slew each other; fixing the beginning of the Cali-yug, the last, most debased, 
and iron age o*f*time. But however this may be, we turn, with pleasure, even from 
such intematiohal disputes as those of the Sora and Pandim kings, to more interesting 
relations of the latter wkh the kings of the Sem country ; which relations seem to have 
been those of commerce. Any vestiges of such intercourse, from manuscript autho. 
rity, are indeed butlfaint and few ; yet it is traditionally known that such intercourse 
has always existed. We find mention of one Pandion kjng, who personally traded 
by sea, though with what country is not stated. The other coast has however 
always been famous for its exports ; and many of these were brought over the 
mountains, or through the passes, from the Pandiya-mandalam. Dr. Robertson, in 
his inquiry into the commerce of the ancients with India, has shewn, most satisfactorily, 
that the Malayalim or Malabar coast partook largely of this traffic. One, at least, of 
the ancient emporia must have been on that coast. We think, however, he has erred, 
most remarkably, in fixing the Sera-melropolis in the latitude of Kanicheou, in China^ 
merely because its latitude agrees with that assigned to Sera-metropolis by Ptolemy; 
whose latitudes cannot with so much precision be depended upon, and are as much 
condemned by Dr. Robertson, in other cases, as praised in this. Sera-metropolis, we 
conjecture to be no other than Tiruvancki, the cd^ital of the Sera-desam, according 
to our manuscripts. Whoever looks at Ptolemy's distorted map of India, will 
consider the question of latitude, so far as he is concerned, to be of little con- 
sequence. And any attempted derivation of Sera from Serica, because China has 
usually abounded in silk, would be forced and artificial; especially when an 
ancient nation of that name existed, which unquestionably held great commercial 
intercourse with those whom we usually, and somewhat too exclusively, term the 
ancients. We have noticed, also, that Colonel Wilford, guided perhaps by Dr. 
Robertson, identifies the Seres with the Chinese; and by means of data from which, 
aided by our additional documentary information, we should draw a different conclu- 
sion. He quotes from Pliny, the language of an ambassador from Geylbn to Rome, 
(in the time of Claudius,) in which the ambassador says, that he knew the Seres; 
that they were not very remote from his own country; and that his countiy people 
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trkded wkh them. If the embassiiddr i^lly came from Ceylbri^ (th^t is, if Taprobane, 
the island mentioned by Pliny, be Ceylon,) he would know the appellation of Sera~ 
iesam as familiarly as that of his own country: but he would most likely know very 
little of China,’ usually called by Hindus Sina-d€8am, and never Sefa-‘desam. We 
have read (without knowing at present where to turn for our authority) of an 
ambassador sent from Rome, by Augustus, to the Pandion king. In that era there 
was no northern monarch of particular fame except Vicramaditya, who, we believe, 
was never termed a Pandion; but if commercial relations with the Sera country had 
made the Roman people acquainted with the importance and ancient fame of the 
Pmdya-mandidamt it is not impossible that some Italian merchant might have been 
instructed to penetrate, carrying presents, so far into the interior. Without some such 
intercourse, we do not see how geographers could have come at their Pandionis-regio 
and Modmra; so obviously of correct native origin. However, it may perhaps be 

quite unimportant further to extend any such inquiries; and we will therefore return 

( 

to the internal affairs, more properly such, of India alone. 

We are not confined, by our manuscript authorities, to the limits only of two or 
three small countries. Th(y advert, though often with mortifying brevity, to the 
whole of India ; and to Indian history from the very birth of time. In their brevity, 
they resemble many other chronicles of ancient countries: for example, Palestine or 
Persia. The reader, it is hoped, will not reject what they do proffer of information; 
though he may wish they had been more diffuse, and the annotator somewhat less 
so. It must be admitted, that some effort has been made to cast a redeeming ray of 
interest around comparatively meager details, by laying every available source 
of information, known to exist, under contribution. We trust the result will be to 
present, both a more full, and a more connected, view of Indian History,* from the 
earliest periods, than has yet been placed before the public; either in England or 
India. By Indian History, we mean that purely such ; for it has heretofore been the 
fashion to write Indian history only in such portions of it as related to foreign 
cenquerors,'and to dominions ruled by foreigners to the soil. Other portions have 
been given up, for the greater measure, in despair; from want of sufficient docu- 
me&ta. Much, it is true, is still deficient: yet an approximation is better than 
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nothing. In particular we Venture to Iiope, that the important question of Indian 
chronology will not be found more satisfactorHy arfanged, in any one place, than we 
have attempted* ft) effect in this work, by deductions from the most extensive inferen- 
tial sources available. And while the result confirms some important portions of 
the Mosaic history, we think it will be admitted, that nothing really contrary to that 
inspired account can be. convincingly, or even plausibly, drawn frmn Indian sources* 
The Mosaic narraflve must still remain the oldest, best authenticated, and roost 
valuable one in the world. If our researches have in any.measnre strengthened that 
conclusion, without any thing further, we should not consider the time employed 
as entirely wasted. But, in addition to ordinary history, there is a somewhat full 
exposition of native mythology, from native documents, and not from foreign prejudice, 
or partiality ; through which expose we do certainly expect some practical results, 
needless to be detailed. We have sometimes had to wade through matters distaste- 
ful ; and difficult, with sufficient delicacy, to bring forth to the light, even while 
feeling it needful to do so, and yet not to offend the purest mind. On this particular 
we have felt, and do feel, the most trembling solicitudet We trust, however, that 
no offence has been committed against the laws of delicacy and purity. But we 
certainly have not exaggerated the worst view of Indian character. Much is left in 
the shade. Modern ideas of refinement, are better, nobler, and more elevated, than 
those which have usually prevailed in earlier times ; and especially where the holy 
and sanctifying light of the Christian religion has never shone. The writer disguises 
not his wish indirectly to urge, by practical exhibition rather than verbal declama- 
tion, the duty of holding that light, as clearly and powerfully as possible, before the 
native mind; yet this wish has been carefully subdued, and will never appear 
prominent, for the most adequate reasons ; and, in part, because the very end sought 
would, thereby be frustrated. And here, once for all, the writer would humbly beg 
leave to declare his full conviction, that this duty, in the way of active interference, 
is not the part of rulers; at least in the present state of India: they will rather aid 
the efforts of duty made by others, only by silent but real neutrality. And we 

submit, that real neutrality is desirable. We have glanced, in passing, at the 

♦ * 

philosophy, and at dm poetry, of the country more immediately' the subject of 
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iUastratiOQ,* the former of the two is but meager; on the latter point, tiiere remains 
w yet much to be explored : a dialect more perfect <han the poetical Tamil perhaps 
never existed* ‘ 

In that period which is nearest to our own times, the records cbntained in our 
Manuscripts will be found to form anrascending series with the copious narratives 
of Mr. Orme, and Colonel Wilks. The latter gentleman, in entitling his work 
“ Historical Sketches of the South of India,” is somewhat illogical, seeing that his 

t , 

sketches pertain almost wholly to the Mysore country ; which, however prominently 
brought before the public attention by the events ending in the overthrow of 
the Mahomedan dynasty, is yet but a small portion of Southern India, and 
not the most important one. But the work itself is one of great interest; and 
while it throws a faint ray on some interference of the ‘'Afadura-Naicks," that 
is, rulers of theCarnataca dynasty, in the affairs of Mysore, to their own detriment, 
it receives some illustration in return, by details of Mysore intervention and conquests, 
at an earlier date, in ‘the Madura country. The laborious pages of Mr. Orme, 
invaluable as they are, may* obtain one or two corrections, especially in the opening 
portion, from the brief narrative in these manuscripts ; and in other points they receive 
additional confirmation. The discrepancies of the two accounts may be possibly 
sufficiently obvious on comparison; but will, at all events, have some further 
notice in the proper place. There are yet wanting some fuller details of the 
h^alayalim country, and also of the Carnatic : the former possibly, and very probably 
the latter, may be capable of further elucidation from the Mc.Kenzie Manuscripts, 
preserved in the College of Fort St. George, of which an inspection has been 
promised to the writer, by two gentlemen connected with the Madras Literary Society. 
Should such an inspection prove to be attainable, and nothing further of importance 
result from it, personal inquiries may very probably be made at Conjeveram, with a 
view of getting at some details of the Soren kingdom, and some illustration gf the 
influence exerted by some of the Carnataca lords at a comparatively modern period; 
whicb latteri in particular, will be of advantage to our second volume. If to the 
above desiderata, any manuscripts could be obtained at Tripetty, concerning the 
Mident kingdom of Narsiimwtpuram, and its capital Chandragherri, then details of 
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Peninsular history, south of the river Kruhnat might be regarded m tdembfy 
complete. It is not, however, always that what is desirable is practicable; and our 
wishes miistpdt be the rule to guide a corrected expectation; 

Some little explanation, in passing, of the mode in which the lafanoscripts tv 
be included in the present work came into the hands of the translator>and editor, 
may not be improper, or uncalled for. They were first procured by Mr. W; O. 
Wheatley, a confidential employe of our late Governoi; Lushington, at the time 
when he was Collector of the District of Ramntd. Tinnevelley, and Madura. Mr/ 
Wheatley was a singularly mild, able, and well-informed man; and, as such, duties 
of very great importance and responsibility were often confided to him. He 
has received honorably distinctive notice from Sir Alexander Johnstone, whose 
researches at Madura he aided. And, at the time when Colonel Mc.Kenzie was 
'making his very extensive inquiries after manuscripts and inWiptions throughont 
the Peninsula, Mr. Wheatley was pointed out to him as a suitable person to helpw 
forward the work. It is one misfortune attendant on Uie Mc.Kenzie collections, 
bulky as they are said to be, that they have never been properly digested; and.* 
perhaps it is not to be regretted, that these documents now to be brought before thu 
reader did not sink into the same vortex. By what means they failed of reaching 
their intended destination, the writer has no means of knowing: it might have been by 
the premature decease of Mr. Wheatley, or by the removal of Colonel Mc.Kenzie- to 
Calcutta. The manuscripts remained in the hands of Mr. Wheatley’s relict, by whem 
they were presented to the translator, on his making inquiries after such documents, 
in the year 1825. The documents, entitled distinctively, Pandion Chronicle, SupjUe- 
mentary Manuscript, and Carnataca Dynasty, bear the marks of age, though, of 
course^ not of remote time ; they are all three in the same native hand writing : the few 
concluding words at the end of the first, which the editor has distinguished by a [ 
have evidently been added since, and in a different hand writing. These principal 
manuscripts, with a variety of smaller ones, written by other hands, some of them 
made use of in the first volume, and others reserved for the second, were received at 
the same time. The Stulln Parana procured afterwards; and is hot properly, 
to be numbered among the MSS. intended for Colonel Mc.Kenzie. They all afford 



it i am al evideoee of authentMi^ aay perioa who desires it, may' obttto ao iupec” 
tioB of them hj calUng, while they lemain in the editor’s possession. It is mtended 
to deposit them, at a future period, in the archives of some public institutwe; most 
probably those of the Royal Asiatic Society of London, as they supply many of the 
historical desiderata put forth by that learned body. It was once intended to, 
transmit them, with literal translations,' according to the rules of that Society; but 
some discouragements, and great professional labors,' intervened: and when the 
matter was vigorously entered upon, as a printing press was at command, it was 
judged best to edit them in the present manner. 

It may be needful to apprize the Tamil scholar, in particular, that the printing of 
the manuscript text proceeds upon the principle of transferring that text unaltered to 
the printed page. Hence criticisms on the orthography will be out of place. The 
manuscripts are not Vritten in the style anciently appropriated only to polished ' 
yersification; nor in the grammatically polished manner recently introduced through 
the medium of the College qf Fort St. George, which is, in many respects, a medium, 
’and, US such, a new, dialect; but they are written as natives usually wrote their own 
language some years since, and as they still write it in the common concerns of life. 
The editor, from the first, felt that it would be wrong, on principle, to attempt to 
make any orthographical corrections; the subject not turning on the niceties of 
grammar, oar elegancy of polished language; but being simply plain matters of fact, 
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pltiidy recorded, without the slightest visible affectation of moonshee’s learning. 
Hence it was the editor’s wish, to transfer as nearly a facsimile as .possible to the 
paper: a few pointed letters and other marks have nevertheless unintentionally 
got in; the originals have none of them. It may suffice to observe further on this 
head, that were the orthography of the manuscripts other than it is, unless it had 
been versification, that circumstance would have stamped them spurious; and would 
muii them as productions, at the utmost, of the last ten or fifteen years. 

An objection which might arise, chtefiy in the mind of the mere English reader, 
may perhaps be prudently noted. Modern histories are so minute, and so verbose, 
fbut a perMm mostly accustomed to them, might be tempted to overlook the imports 
uncu, imd riigurd wUh contempt the breti^ and raeagemess, of these documents. 



Tbe n^poftanee erasists in our having any dotaiU w lm ftl oavfr coMerning .timet 
places wiknowA pr obscure before; rather dtan in ^ copioutueti oC sui^)^ details, 
however deiunble it might be. And extreme brevity, even to metgerness, haa often 
marked historieal or bi 9 graphical documentt^composed in periodf .when. tbe art ot 
printing was unknown, or had not been introduced into the countries of tbe 
authors. Eutropiut and Cornelius Nepos have shewn us with what simplicity and 
extreme brevity important records ma/ be composed, even in tbe country and the 
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language of Livy and Tacitus. To find any thing analogous to such writers as the 
last two in India, or even to such a medium as the historical books of Sallust^ 
would indeed be a treasure : but in the deficiency of fuller records, what can be 
obtained, ought not to be fastidiously rejected. There is not a document in tbe 
world of any thing like the value and importance of tbe historical book of Genesis; 
7et it is singularly brief, nay more meager, if tried by modern rules. And the 

chronicles of the ancient kings of Israel and Judah are as meeger, tried by modern 

• 

standards, as the Pandion Chronicle; though much more valuable: comparison, 
except in one point only, being out of the question. And tf any reader of modem* 
taste is disposed to slight these illustrations, he is reminded that when Sir Walter 
Scott was asked why he had not reduced his life of Napoleon into considerably 
smaller compass, he replied, “ I had not time.” Another author, of acknowledged 
talent, tersely remarks, “ I had not time to be brief.” Our Indian authors no doubt 
bad time enough on their bands; we might wish that they had possessed less, coul^ 
that have madp them more satisfactorily verbose: but perhaps they wrote all they 
knew; and tbe candid reader, it is hoped, will not treat their testimony with contempt, 
because it,is not so full as might justly be desired. 

Perhaps a more important objection may obtain in the minds of some readers; 
and these are persons whose judgment tbe writer is disposed deeply to respect 
Among those denoted, there are at least many who consider that a Christian 
missionaiy should be a man of one book; and they regard almost as, profanation 
any apparent disparting of ^ori from the one grand object to which life and all its 
powers have been professedly devoted. With some unimportant ^qualification, the 
writer biaaself has been pf this opinion; and practically adhered to it for a series of 



ifars. It rests not vith hufAelf that ai^^'«kefatioar for a time* has 
occurred in Utn-raode of thought andoetion. . After a period of peri>apt more than 
usually unremitting effort, during upwards of ten years, devoted to the laborious and 
anxions fulfilment of his vocation, circumstances, unforeseen by human infirmity, 
and uncontrollable by his own will, though no doubt subordinated to the will of 
Divine Providence, threw him into an incapacity for further .active exertion, and 
forced him into quiet and retirement. Aware of the impossibility of being satisfied 
with a state of non>exertion, this work, which had been occasionally though vaguely 
thought of before, Was taken up with animation ; and, in connexion with some other 
literary engagements rai>re strictly professional, it has afforded full employment, in a 
way it is hoped not altogether useless. It may be observed with regard to the work 
of translation, especially of the first manuscript, that this was roughly done while 
applying to the study of the Tamil language in the direct discharge of missionary 
duty; and that too with a view to obtain a greater familiarity with the simply native 
Tamil, as distinguished from the modern dialect, technically termed Christian Tamil, 
<which, from its arbitrai*y qse of various words, is not intelligible to natives without 
some previous definition of terms, and some practice; and, also, as distinguished from 
the College style, which, though grammatically right, has not yet the sanction of general 
custom, and is adapted as yet chiefly to the learned; though there can be no doubt 
that, in a few years, it will have all sanctions in its favor. But under lately past, and 
present, circumstances, a missionary who should confine his attention to either, or both 
of the modern usages referred to, would not be in the best degree qualified for 
colloquial or written intercourse with natives of an ordinary rank or class in society. 
Exclusive, however, of a consideration so restricted, it is hoped that the geperal tend- 
ency of this work will be seen to bear indirectly on the promotion of the missionary 
cause; and to a younger class of students, whether civilians or missionaries, these 
nearly literal translations may prove of some service in aiding their progress in the 
acquirement of the Tamil language. For the rest, the writer mui^t cast himself on 
the ‘indulgence of objectors of the kind alluded to; begging leave only to remind 
theflUf tbatthete afe very many persons in the world, who jtup into the contrary extreme 
of judgment, inferring from the usual abstractedness of Protestant missionaries 
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from such pursuit^, their great inferiori^ to Roman Catholic missionaries, and their 
prevailing incapacity, as narrow'minded men, wbci have scarcely tvro ideas; hot who, 
being confinCtl.to their enthosiasin and fanaticism, are each, in his ]ih;le circle, *^hmno 
unins litera,'* as Sir W. Jones sarcastically designated his incompetent and indiscreet 
antagonist, Fr4 Bartolomeo. This last op^pion is as much an extreme as the other; 
and any thing that, however incompletely or imperfectly, may tend to remove 
such a false impression, wherever it exists, is some indirect service to the missionary 
cause ; being one which the writer, however incompetent,^ would willingly aid by every 
discreet use of means or opportunities afforded. 

It remains to apologize, not only to the critical, but to the general, reader, for some 
inadvertencies, errors, and oversights, which the utmost vigilance has not succeeded in 
entirely preventing. They will usually be perceptible to the eye, and will easily 
admit of candid correction, without entering on minute details; seeing that nothing 
of importance is affected by them. The reader will also be pleased to observe, 
that the orthography of native words, when expressed in Roman or Italic lettefs, 
agrees very nearly with the system of Sir W. Jones, fijr the orthography of Asiatic 
words; and if read according to the continental mode of pronouncing the vowels, the 
enunciation will not be far ffom accurate. The want of accented letters, in the 
fount of types employed, has been regretted, but could not be remedied. Perfection, 
however desirable, is not usually attainable. 

This Preface cannot be concluded without returning very grateful thanks for the 
patronage which has been extended to the work; nor without expressing the hope 
that the very respectable character of that patronage may add to it weight, and 
attract to it notice, such as a retired and obscure individual could not, of himself 
alone, give or acquire. But, however thankful for such aid, the writer disguises not 
the entertainment of a wish, even higher in its object than attaining the approbation 
of subscribers, added to their patronage. In the general scope of the whole work, 
indirectly, and more immediately in a few portions of it, he has aimed at usefulness, 
by a reference* to the best interests of his fellow creatures. This general tendency, 
and these particular portions, he has felt that he could bear on his heart before the 
footstool of Almighty God, commending them to his protection and blessing; and 

f 
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if tbU iDestimable benediction be in any measure accorded, he will have obtained a 
boon higher than the most disting;uished amcmg men could bestow; and will sit 
down contented, as not having labored without a full and an appropriate reward. 


Coleman's Garden, Madras, April, 188 & 
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£pei^ 0^^^©/ QjaQjjUui^atf f JH Ls^iSeotla^j^^Lf 

Q f meQp\^^]i^iLL^e^a!T ^^L^pioeCfimf^^ d&L^ic ^iljULf.^ssrjfiiiQ3as3bjpQtttLL^u 
UduS(T^3£pejQ£^L-l3^SQLLG(l^a=Qpji^tfr&a(^3QU^LJU/JeJ ttS JUsiBfT ^r 
s^dQp^aenB fiuSq^iQLh^^ASjpiGa ^es)puj6ff)uSGv\)^SiUjA e^^puJLoirSGLLfiGtg 

LD€orui/r k p ^uS^uuup uSq^dSp y,L8es)iu Qa iLQd&pfiiQp^ lUih iSpLc^ G ^^0 
€B)L. (ULj<S7i^^ ^/r if ^ «Gj/r oj iDt^LD^ «Qjir (?0 > £|#uj jgv ^ /r LJ^’LD^ 0 /Hujld jgv 

LD^iC:iU ^,d£^i LL^ff Qjji^iT LLJgPitUJ^QJLQ^ UOf^S gJLDSH iSlTUM^ 
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CHAPTER 1. 

INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS. 

Sectio# 1. — Origin of the World and Division of Time. 

• • 

The supreme Ishvaren is the creator, preserver, and destroyer, of all worlds. 
This supreme heavenly Ishvaren, by his grace, (or favor,) made the god Brahma, 
fur the purpose of producing all living souls. Now, the age of this god Brahma 
is as follows: — The time of winking the eye is one moment; hftecn of these 
moments are a kattai; thirty of these kattai make a kali; thirty of these kali 
form one muhurrtam; tliirty of these muhurrtam, one day. Fifteen days are a 
patsham; two of these patsharn, a month. Two months m^ke one iruthu; three 
of these iruthu make an ayanam; two of these ayanam make a year. Of these 
years of men, 360 make a year of the gods ; of these, 4,800 form the Kirutha* 
yugam; which contains of the years of mortals, 1,728,000. The Tiretha-yugam 
contains 3,600 years of the gods; or, 1,296,000 of the years of men. The 
Dwapura-yugam contains 2,400 years of the gods; or, 864,000 of the years of 
men. The Kali-yugam contains 1,200 years of the gods; or, 432,000 of the 
years of men. The whole making four yugas; containing, years of the gO(fs, 
12,000; or, 4*320,000 of the years of men. Now, one thousand of these great 
ages make one bright-half of Brahmas day; and one thousand more such yugas, 
complete ,his day. Thirty of these days are a month ; twelve months, a year. 
Ond hundred of these years is Brahma's flood. 

Section 2. — Situation of the Earth and other Worlds. 

Beneath this Earth, made by the above Brahma, the supporting power ‘rests 
on a tortoise, the serpent, and such like: on the eight sidesr are an elephant, 
eight serpents, and the thousand-headed Athi-seshan, which upholds the world. 
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S}lfi^9stsrLi^SP^fipu:>L^g)l €^u,iF^UiSPi§j^ifiQu(j^L^iiptTuS(i^ 48ipu]^pir^u^gli}s^^^ 
£jQ^{r0pjb^ er(i^u^Qp(r(i^^^iriL^siM(rs u^pir^Qu^ s^fh^^ru^s/ijp&r/ruSir ^ 
j^jiQfiireStsr^^jli fiir^ (?^/rsLSyDLD(?^^0^£-.tULJ<5cS^'Lfl0^<oO (,^ ^irqmil - Sk 
^LJu4La90i£pLojjvi«(srfl(?6v)«rai/r(ULDL/aiLcjEiyLfl^(25«D«u90i)«gi/aj0i0 LS^Sarroj^r 
^sSGfi^jpiQerdjSpQjff'O^ilLj^^^QiiLfiJ^^iSGfiun^ QtudrSp&jlr 
^^eoQiiLjthQu^pn eSQujA8peLilr(^e‘^jlmQJiLjLj^ir^eil^LCiirQ€arsarQpauif QpQi(^^fi^(SO<su 
iqih^ ^LorrQeinirSip^lr^eoui^i^^coisiJtLiLhsmeGrQircorQpsi^n' L9eoiLi^^^6S)(SiJiLjij)^f^Jf>fi 
Qa^Qp^aufei^^a ^^m)e^iLiLSuuL^uuLLt^Qu^a(^'l>^(^Jk^<ss)WiLjiliQfnL& ^pn 
jy ^ abO^/Loy zlfi <ff flp jy i 0 c5 Qis eSr 070 «0 Jefiraarr £U5r0 0 ^/r dbrecafl 

lU/fff ildSiulru n ff ifrOiirAun z-oor^/f) Qs^Lutr ^^^(rQiUoirj)iQe^n b':eouutLL^iSlSrdBcriu 

^^^u^j3aiir'Si^^Lhyfp^<ss>Qj^^u sQp^'^Lc^irpu^ojpp ^s(;^pQip^h 

G s€^Qpp^ir p^s(^iiTuuL^^<^^QutrG<sO(SJ^ p ^^•^u^(^uSliru^(SiUn 82 s^Spu:iii cssr 
p^SQ^a8pi^iQ^\uu!TplrQtrLLQpfiuiJf,u^‘^Qeo^pp)^iSiiiTQutTtrCoeousrfiBmrL^Q)LLm 
jpGutrtrk& ^cJy^^^^«Br«LJ0LJ^4/tf <b'tf)ffJaS(?iFQ^LJD/7«5r^5;(SfrLDQi&;§jS/riI>LD35‘JiULDLD/r 
spil^unSliuir fi^n ihs^p^^p^iUihffUJiuih -er -,c^QmstLQ&^^a&}n>(s(li<^) 
JpfQujff fi^uJB LffiLD ^nn uifiLomun Ljifi3ff8ujif^sfr(^&L^iffg^sup^sij i^ifl^GUinr s> frL^ifl^ ^ 
L^Q^p^fTih -p^uSjiJeSG^eifLQtrm ^sdru/rSn ^O^eijpLQjSfLD^i^piLiQp^^P <9rQj^S 

jpiei:pasorG^^]^i/GUp^iflQ^aQj^pfrLhSpiUpG^cg^<sp^‘-<B9-^G&(srBGp0^iijs(5ifls))^& 
sGp^fiieuib'BGp^Li^^i^nitjGG pffLQGfT fSTiSirG p0‘uh •hn il^Gtjir itlo^uQ p^f ih^ 
org^n G iLuf^nG p^'JiLD&tnro iLnj^tcG peihLGir^fiG pe^th Gpuir 
€trG p^ihG^uionQ p^u^ ^,^e[}i—Gp0^io3 G p^thnion lL G p 6 ^iliLJir^L ^0 Gp^iLu 
eSerL'-^tr^^jsaiGpi^i^G piSFH peer Gp^Lh(^(^Gp^u^Qutr0^Gp6’L2^fsSQpGG pe^ih&jn^iBs 
G p^'htj^up G p€-Lh3sSir^eoGp^LL(^crrppG p6^LO(^trOd^^G p^u^l^isjsG p^uiLnS^s* 

Gp^iLeodFuSl / p&iQ peiL^pGe^' pG p4FtJ>^(r ^pirirG p^LQ^ireooiG ps^LiiQGm^>GG p>fFLh 

Oz- lijGGor Gp^u^JSi^pGp&il ^ tLi^iuG p6^i3^ ^jps&Gp^u^^^uiJpfp^irGp^thu^^ 
l^G p^ihuOjmL^G pS’tLoj^fFGpS’iheOir*****'^'^**'^***** lU^mG p^ihu(^ei}irmG p^d^ 
(^(QpG p^ih sfrQuGpiffil QsFfT^G p^ihutr^i^iuG p&d Gd^ItG ps^d^pp uGuiTiS 
tsa^fsciL^pp(ruS(i^BQpGp^ibB^~@uish--^pppGpep^^Gun‘G^^6s>L^ppfruS(T^^ 

fe^/r/r^/ri£dr-@(Dffr-C?LJ/f<ff(25/oQ/az.jL£lj]J/LD^fi&r(9Qff/rcfer®ej^^/7 pu 

U4r^tg.tuGp^p^pGL£^Q€0Q^^IUlSpU^trisSp0J€S>L^UJUG&^tt9ff(^^^(J^lLI^Gp^iii)U^^ 
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It ^80 supports seven inferior worlds, which are called, AthalOy VHhala, SuthalOf 
Nithala, Tamtkala, Mahathala, Pathalam. And above Bubgam, (the Earth,) 
are, Puvab^amy Suv'rbgam, Mahabgam, Jennabgam, Tabobgam, Satthyabgam; 
beneath which — , 


Section, 3. — Situation of the various Dipas. 

— The golden mountain, Maha-meru, is surrounded immediately by Jmbu-dipa, 
extending a hundred thousand leagues, (ten miles each); around which flows the 
salt sea. Beyond this, are Saka-dipa and the sea of milk. Kusu-dipa is next, 
and the sea of Tyar, (curdled milk). Beyond, Kiroutija-dipa and the sea of Ghee, 
(boiled butter). Further, Janmali-dipa and sea of sugar-cane juice. Next, 
Pilatsha-dipa with the sea of honey, and Pushkara-dipa with the fresh-water 
sea. In this manner, one beyond the other in geometrical proportion, therp 
are seven dipas and seven seas. Outside, in a circular form around these, is 
Sakkiravali-kiri, (or Wheel mountain); and to the East oV that is Utiya-kiri, (of 
Sun-rising mountain,) where the Sun having risen, and proceeding to the West, 
sets again. 


Section 4. — Names of the Fourteen Manus. • 

Moreover, for the purpose of protecting the world during the thousand great 
ages of the bright-half of the god Brahma's day, the following fourteen manus 
bear rule,. Swayambu manu, Suvarosisa manu, Tapasa manu, Surya manu, Raivata 
manu,^ Vaivasutha manu, Akkini manu, Ravuttera manu, Vasava manu, Paucheya 
manu, Bramha manu, Tatchana manu, Dherma manu, Suchchasa manu. Each one 
of these rules during seventy-one Sathura-yugas, (or great ages,) amounting, 
altogether, to 994 great ages to each of the fourteen. Besides these, in order 
to complete the bright-half of Brahma's day, are required six more great ages. 
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^UigliiseBeii^(^JiLaS^aiirQLimireJjSLaS)iaiLDf (^eOfi^ei) e.t&srL-ireerutr 

dbr^iu/r«fflif?«)@6O(!o)^tf/rij/r«fcrzjLaj(g)airai35rLo«Bsrg^(fiQ«)^0 ^ ^ir n pQuir 
^^oi^LjC-L—essr^^&i^ Qm^CSaoie^ ^^«)Qa/0<E:<r«)^^j0056or^(j5'ff 
aJUitrseuSieoire-fi^^(^^^^^fieiiesr^^^,-gfaJii LSOiUQ^^fi(j^isS\i^(i^^fin S-^&i(SS)a 
tstfitSry^eeiffue&sr^Qip fitBp ^ludiLaair u^SetBLaesiiuiLjeiDL^fi pit uS(i^sQp0 If>sii1\(nai ^ 
QiM^jpiaeiirLSmiu S ^^s9pCoU/r^ j^Sii?^e}>p^^Qeo Q^BiA Si^i^Sidi^^pir 

^gSl0^^LO«ffi/rC?QJ.£5^^^(?Ser «ff/6/6S)«6 LS(^6rtrLneO^L. 

/r«Lo/rfi0(g)/r^^^^if^^Plg)(?6O«flrffiJ/rLfl(® 0LD C? fiQj'ec>jSiu^^SQei^‘BLiiueSarest!i\i^(i^0U 
cirwfl 0/f<fi 6&.gy^^/syz— rrs fi^^Oufr^^pLc^truSQ^sSp ^/tlocto/t y pui^S 0(?(5t) 
Ou/r^^iyLDfio/r QiueSrjvQ U(7y (Fdr^c^ytJLJZ^QjeorLo/r a30«ff0L£jQfra9si)(D ^Qsu ^^/rsSrsS 

^trtr mirtetsraQsrrm puiT^ S: fi pn n- Qoim^ ^lssrt3i(^ ^trup^S-^ptrS: ^0u98afriL//r 
4„6D-a.- iS^Lip6ar(^Q<^(uQear^Qp Q^ff^tLL^su&srfi^eOppfbQecrQuir ^(SGBorQLCessr^ffleo 
QeoQ^sfrufrasrLf^iucSi^p^iso 4FQ#/r6or0)6Sr«5ya;oor Oa'0 ^err ^ ^ L^GmGUj^^Qpif^Qp 
JSJ(y:^AGfiQ^p^irm^^<ss)e''UGssr^esisii360^&Qispu:iir(sS^Ge0Q^cssr(Bu!S(saresaruuil.u.eS 
L[ifr6arp^fiiL^LlisestffL^fr^i3mlLiafrQisQerreOeO(rLhQQjtl,LjLULLL^mrQpGssr(Bu<5ssrsi5S^<siJiTLQ‘S 
^ihQ^n’L^nikjsdrLamu.uiijs^^un&ssriEJS QmeoeOiTil(sS^Qjpp[ra^(sssr3u(stsaresSpn‘^LCi 
GLo(?€oQ(Ll(yi^UJ6ff)/rQJ^LD^6fljP6S)Z_UJLJLlZ— LD«ff=^0a^^iS(5r(l^U;ffO^/rOT^0l)<^Q«ff=6Srp 

jpS‘e^^(T^iqau^(y^uup ^0 jSiLDC?^Qja70Q3^ 

iLiSLn^^8jf!fiiL^SLDG/S^Qj(T^ei^LnuS0UfiOp/r(j^LLeu(J^6i^Lluil.L^inSGfff^3fJ)UKoresii) <s 
(c)s/r«s5r©^ajz».^j@^0^ ^tr irS^S uJufiuireoesTiLusBaresiijGor^ G^ojoj^sj^ L 
68r0Lc/rireSrLD8a)ttJ ^ ^Qj^^urreStsrLfuiu^^GssrL^^GfiQJQJQ^e^i^ ’-tBh’ fi<orfn- «^y(Sii«Sr(g)8srr izSei) 
tjS0Lt.0ji0«iyaj;ff/r/rLoU(OT«i5fl6or^0efiagrriU/ri_ei) - «ffi - ^(su/rLD0u:)^6Sr^a;/rfcfl<tfQ/^^/rLJ/r 
mi^iu^>BuSi(ti^pjj^gssrL^^Qfieu^(T^etfLSi- Srru)^ ^^luGutrjjQeu^fsi^tULi^ueO^^teop 
i-arLS0C&rO4«/r tf/r<s^65r6Br^0^ iL/LD®j5Qjaj«fLyLo jp/6C5y5^^^Lo(?UJ(ijaz_A^ 

€tf>ifiiifi^LLLCiSs0ujjSj^(Sj^ietsr^eu)ip^p^m^<s^(T^6S^iuirL^^ -@-^aj/r0LDir/rOT£.«fl 
pLLUirekn^uA - Q^a(^Q^eOisu^QffcStsr(B(^(Bfifi^LhGw 

L^dsdWjifiiljUGisfeBSesr^tlQ^eSfsrL^^eOLLairQLi^Q^es)^ ^i^^fi^Lheutis(ruS(^Geo^p^tr 
Sot 0ipL-U/&*S£iLJ«5rgotfiW^Lo^tf ^0QS8srr(U/rL.«& - - •^a//r0LO/r/r6Srrf/rL-.'/r€fcr^iU6or 

- fiW]@&O«^/ff^^LjOLJ/r0€ir^Q#/r£Qr6or^0Q9S0TriUir^^ - (S - i#yQJ/r0LDjr /r68r 
j^iSG€lj^su/rekrLf^UjeSr-(fl^d=*fi^m-^^&Ui!r^fSatl^liifi^eu(i^mAeSiLL^aL^B90^^ 



SscTioif Offspring of Swapambu manu. 

Amongst t^ese manus^ while Swayambu manu ruled the world, his children 
were seven. Of these, Akkini-tirrku protected Jembu-dipa; Akkini-baku pro- 
tected Saka-dipa; Methavi protected Kusa-dipa; Rathishiman protected Kiroun- 
ja^dipa; Tuthiman protected Janmali~dipa ; Kann'r protected PilcUcha-dipa ; 
Vasantha protected Pushkara-dipa. These, thus named, protected the seven 
dipas. Among these, thft children «f Akkini-tirrku, ruling Jembu-dipa, are, 
Kuru, Iraniyar, Rammiyar, Patthira-suvan, Padan, Art, Kethu, Mol, Ilia; 
nine persons. 


Section 6. — Division of Jembu-dipa; its MoinUains, Rivers, and Countries. 

These divided Jembu-dipa into nine partitions, bending like a bow to the 
South of mount Imaut, (or Emaas,) as far as to the sea,*, and measuring nin^ 
thousand leagues (ten miles each). Since Baratha ruled this country, it hence 
obtained the name ol’ Baratha-kandam, (or the land jof* Baratha), In it are* 
many mountains, the principal of which are, Jllaliendiram, Maliyam, Makatham, 
Pariyat-thiram, Satthi, Vinthiyam, Sidyam; in all, seven mountains. Many 
(sacred) places, Ayodhiya-puri, Maihura-puri, Maya-puri, Kasi-puri, Kanchi-puri, 
Avanthika-puri, Dwaraca-puri ; altogether, seven towns. Among the rivers, die 
principal ones are, Bakirathi, Gauthami, Narmathi, Yamuni, Sarasvatki, Krish- 
naveni, Tangabatthiri, Vegavathi, Tambiravarami ; in all, nine rivers. Among 
many countries, are the following, Anga-desam, Vanga-desam, Calinga-desam, 
Casumir-desam, Camboge-desam, Camarubu-desam, Saovira-descm, Saovirashtira- 
desam, Maharashtira-desam, Mcgar-desam, Mahrava-desam, Nepala-desam, Kera- 
la-desam, Dravida-desam, Carnadaca-desam, Lada-desam, Panadaka-desam, Pandi- 
rakirana-desam, Desarrna-desam, Kuru-desam, Bqja-desam, Vithega-desam, Valmka- 
desam, Parpara-desam, Kosala-desam, Kuluntha-desam, Surasenna-desam, Danga- 
desam, Macha-desam, Saindava-desam, Purckera-desam, Randara-desam, Salava- 
desam, Koduku-desam, Dengana-desam, Nidittha-desain, Oltiya-desam, Turuktt-de- 
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^;ginr9sr^sed€dirtsisrs^S(ii^iiL^(S 
;lS;P^«ga^0^S6rruJ/rL.6O-0-«iyQJs8r0LDfnrs8ra9iSpLDLj/rasri:^iLrs5r-(^l)<iP^^/7r-«^^flO 
iUirteorQiuiupJl^(l^l^fi(^LDffiruireo(f^eor^^a^(j^6St(StriUfrL^ed - fiL *«iy( 2 f^ 0 Lo/r/r 08 r/f/r^ 
Q^B^un-mrLf.tuSr - 3b ^(srm - ^^edu^trSiiutr lutr L^eo - tf- 3^9J(ir(^UiirirA 
(^Qeoir GosrL^tudr - fliifnnrT-r^^eoujfiiU(^&€ar jiLhs(ruiT;SStl^tr^^jS!^^ 

ibsiIiQiSUclLfLCor^^s m -^aisor0LDir/r«8r ^6tsrpfi utrmrL^iuA 
fi^irr ~ ^^eo/stT&LhQiuiLifi^iMnrujuu£f<ss>Qi@jmfi^flj^^s^(ji^eS2sn‘(UirL^eo - 
^Qj2or0LQ/r/rs5r0Q«^/r^^,'&«SLJ/r asorz^OJ^or -(^Oer^«9»/7r-^Qj6Sr0LD/r /T sSr 0^LJ/r 

z$Liua8r>(^O^^/7r-<^fij6or0LQ j/r^06O^0^a3orLj/rOTZjLUJiDr - (S§0<tffr fiffhm - Ji/^6Sr0LD/r4’ 
(^«9f^^^0SQorLJ/rdbrz^uJfiSr* ^^^&)QiMiuisir£Lif.LLi^^(r^eSSis(riuirL^90 * 9 

^^dar(i^u^irir^(^ei)^^jstsrU{re8srLgLiuA -(^i)ifn^6bfrr‘t^^i)^eo^trsQ<sii(^^^fin’^ajiar 

eSiiSB>i—uS^QieBru9d.t—irS'^a^(j^'sSdiiriUTi^A - 
^aiA(^Lair irmirirfuia ^fiauiresari^iusSr - (^|)£r^&./}r - ^^aateoS^Cju^fisiesiei^ 

fiirna&aiir ^ ^(l^^ietriuirL^& ~ ~ (^LbirifminTQ«‘a‘uirdbtLf.\uA 

^^•9/ fiin- ^ajm(^iMiradrinrfQeih3BUireSari^iuA - (S^js- ^a.in - irAuir 
t^ijf.iuat&i&e‘Qfi9iutrabic^iuA - (^0<Ar /se^m -^aiA(^UiirirALjir ^fiirS ^fiuirAsru^ajA 
C^i)^ fi (iii(Tr-^aiA(^Li>ir/rAuireSiirif.iUQJ&Q&^ufiire A - ^ /rr -^eiA (^uair r A^fi 

fQtrair utrfs Qffstr uirAri^iuA - ji^^Qfir&risatUi(BvSsi)^L^^fiirtLi^^ 

^ ^%iiuirs Q(eiriL«B}i-.(^(B lditim^s ej eri^S(^^0 ^^sSianuir 

K>-^aA(^LairirAaiir(^eeBruireianf.iuA -(^Ua fi®fn - ^ oi'leDire iisiriLi^eer^eS 
ir(Q^^jS^^Q^QpBtlQ(B^fi^ueoes)<siiSiLi^^^a^0^hsirtuiTL-A ~s*-^aiA^Lt>irtrA 
irirfirir^LJireisrif^iuA-^^9’ fivnr- ^ ^i^^jeae^aiir jpQaiA p^^Q^fSiar tuir L.& s-^ai 
A^UiinrAj9(^tsiruireSBri^iuA~(^i)JHfi^iiT- ^ ^^uAjSa(^il-L^«SlQ^^'>^(B /ip^uA 
^A(^tLif.a9arLi^lk^fiiuiraQear ^^e^^tSSariuiri—^- &. -^aiA^uairr Airir^irr^uirAir 
ZfL<u<Br-(^UU)^B./Tr- jy^A)tf/R«0(fl8940C-LjQ^«’uua&ra)iiBeBr^0aD/ri0(^^^0(B^ 
p ^^<^0aS8W(L//rt_ffJ-fi. ~^9iA(QLbirirA«(Q9iaufrAiri^iuA - - ^»iA(^ 

UiinrAQ^^irQLL0Uff«Stri^ajA-(^i)«rfi9-/n-^^^(QLairirA«(^m‘uir6ari^A^-(^> 
9t-ptnT-^mAQLaiiirA& ^^irtS0puirArif.iuA-(^)^/Sm>ir- ^lAQ^LurraA 
mjkmruir«irif.ajA-‘(^uifi » m -^ai«Sr0U><rff A&^^ a ^jtmeuirtAi^ujA fiv 

fir-^mA^Lairirttr&jifiB'aipLDUirArif.iuA - C^i)@jSJ>l^ * ^wAa^UiairAG/tjSirQ^^ 
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tan^ Durga-desafn, Marada-desam, Pavundira-desam, Bachu-desamy La ********* 
Yavana-desartK, Baguvan-desam, Kukutha-desam, Kasipa-desam, Sola-desam, Pan- 
diya-desam, Sera-desam; in all, fifty-six countries. In these countries fifty-six 
kings reigned for a great length of time. 


CHAPTER II. 

OF THE PANDION KINGDOM IN PARTICULAR. 

Section 1. — Discovery of the Tutelary God, and reign of the first King. 

Among these, is the Pandion kingdom before mentioned. The god (Siva) 
was pleased to descend from Kailasa, and to dwell in the West of a town called 

t 

Manuvur, in which Kulasegar a- Pandion was reignihg; he being one of the 
Pandions, of the race of the Moon, and a descendent of the sixth manu among 
the fourteen, (that is) Raivatha manu, and in the thousand great ages of the 
before-mentioned Brahma's day-time. While the subordinate deities were 
meditating on the god, they desired a very glorious tank to exist; he, by ^is 
sulam (club, or trident), striking the ground on the South-east quarter, and 
lifting it out,* the goddess Gangi (i. e. water) very quickly sprung forth; and 
without suffering the stream to extend widely, he formed a tank. • The god 
being in ‘this water, the celestials thereby performed the poqjei, or ceremony of 
anointing. There being in that tank a lotos flower (padma, or tamari-pu) of 
the colour of gold, it was thei^e called Pottomari, (the golden lotos). Things 
being in this wilderness state, he, the god, pEwdoned (or removed) the crime 
of the god Indren in having killed the giant Virudrasuren. *He likewise 
took away the curse (pronounced by Durvaser-rishi) on the white elephant: 
being two sacred amusements. 

o 
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4 ^«sori— /rS/rQLJ(rjp^ j!Q^iLi^tL.{Fhdb^-LCi^eB)ir^&sarL^{r8^^0O@p^(SiJ(SQfruS^6^ 

<F>£Dcr - 6ro/ra/^LC^ai/tf0^ ^0^L/<ffiLD - (srtD^ - e^tfi^uufr^u^^ULSlpdsfrujLLisup^i^LS 
Qiueoeoiru^ Q^€0isjQ<snp^uOurr^fffF^^uQuirj]Sr(^irLEuSl^(5S)L^iu^^QisaniSI^Q6)) 
LD ^&)truSeo ^Dpj^tT^Lan eoTLX^ c^yLOLDfior^LD/r eoTLD Qurr p^ffmisoir^QJn'LSuiSsiii^ ^(f^eSistriUir 
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QeQ^fipQirm(rirQ(U(i^fifi(i^Gii\tiS(i^&^(Tf^[r^(SJIruirGisar£^UJn-eirfiLQfi^tu(ipLj:iUppfr€irfiiLQ 
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Afterwards a chetty (or merchant), named Tanan-slveym^ when resting in this 
wilderness, peeing (the god), went and told the circumstance to Kulasegara- 
Pandion, reigning in Manuvur. He came with a great company and dis- 
covered the god, with the dwelling that Visvacarma had made while the god 

t 

Indra was performing penance (or worship). Afterwards, having cut down all 
the jungle and built a 4own, making also towers and choultries, and jewels 
for the god, he himself was crowned* king, in the twenty-first year of the gods, 
in the beginning of the Kirulha-yugam of the thirty-fiTth great age, when twenty 
years of the gods had elapsed, and the thirty-fourth great age was completed 
out of the seventy-one. He reigned four thousand one hundred years of the 
gods. 


Section 2. — Continuation of the first Dynasty, and Sacred Amusements of the God. 

t 

His son was Alaliya-duvasa-P andion. He reigned six thousand seven hundred 
years of the gods. In his days, the incarnation oVM[natehi taking place, was 
one sacred amusement. His son-in-law, Swami-Savuntara, becoming a Pandion 
(by marriage), reigned sixty thousand years of the gods. Then, the dancing of 
the god in a silver temple, the food-pit made for the sake of Kundotharen, the 
calling of the river Vaigai, the calling of the seven seas, the calling of Maliya- 
duvasa (from the dead), were five sacred amusements. His son was Ukrama- 

Pandion, who reigned forty thousand years. During his reign, the god gave 

■ 

him the vel, the vali, the sendu, (three kinds of weapons): by the vel (or spear), 
he made the sea become dry; by the sendu (or ball), he struck tlie mountain 
Maha-ineru; by the vali (ring, or chakra), he struck off the crown of the god 
Tndrh; in all, four sacred amusements. His son was Vira-Pandion, who reigned 
eighf thousand four hundred ypirs. In this (reign), the explaining the Vedas 
was one sacred amusement. His son, Abeshega-Pandion, reigned four thousand 
eight hundred years. In this reign, the selling the jewels, causing the sea to 
become dry by Varuna's quitting it, the powerful performance of all feats of 
deception, the giving sugar-cane to the elephant of stone (to eat), were five 
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;ftj@iL/0DLCj (^pufiQ QffUJ^ir^ uui^ L^€ssr/S^fi fiicssr® LJ<sdl^«afl 
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' t 

tu/r (^e^frQia(^LD u^i-f^iSlQfFiCLDuani) j^Qs^[EjQ€>iTbyj[5J(^(B^fi> ^ StQJitlSuS^l^loQ 
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^eoeoasjsQ^^L^LDQpifiiUfnMeOiBrQJ frLS&niuQ<Gip8 pGiuir ^ 

ifL€Gr^Qffiry^tsGr^B^ppn uQusrLdiSl^eoQujiu^S ^i(i^<sSih5fnu(T i^eo - e. -^/qi/ot^ld/t/t 
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Qe/a ^(B p fi ^ p p@ p2earses)rT QiupjB^ ^ ppSrr^£b(^ ^eO'BiSGssr o^uOpe^u^uessresiJt}^ 

¥ 

j^^(Ei^ppirrr<seo^LD^p fi ^^<£B^0€£Ssrr(L'irL-.6u- iF • jffQjecr(^LDiTn eartSlppr u(^ifiiuun‘ 

§sar£fLiueor^(^OOirh/& ^^Qjearf^Loir/rcarojiJ^S&LfiP^GUfB^utrGsari^tu^- (^U<fln>^@/77-«jyQJ6Dr 
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trePT qjisjSs^ efl^ci^iCBDreor - (^^)dF ^nhm -^ojcor Q^LD/rrrcar OcF/rerr^z—zr LDecufi - (^0 @;SS_/jt 
jyQjGDr0a5/rr6Cr06U0Z_/rLD6S8F/ -(^l)/^^S./77-^6li6Or0LD/7-/r 65r/r/r«F0L_ /rL06CBfi-(^DiF;S® 
m- «SV6U6OT0LLj/r/r65ryLJ0/_/rLD«fflf) -(^D(7n^«rflT- «P/®J6W0LXi/r/7«5r0Q6O^OT 
/JT- ^i^e^^j6s:L.£irsnL-.cori5lestfrs(^p^ fip^(J^eSistTiLi/rL-.eo~s ^^6U€ijrQ^LD/r/rGsr^fiLDpp6ar 
LJ/r«wrz^(L/6ar-(^\i<F €^^ec^}de0eS8G^^Lj:ifrG5ti]&<B6D(r f^tSQ^s^o^uQp^LDLjGstsr 
csafleor ^pflufitutT&Sm ^uflpfiiiJira8Gsr^Lj^esBreTLDppjp^f^^i(j^eSismunL^€0^^-^Qj 
cor0LD/r/r6orG)«fr«ffi0)^Lj/r6ooriji.iU6or 6P/®J6W0L£i/r/rcDr a? ruir^utrmLf^ 

lum^ (^)cr ^/^/77 ^lD -^Sj6W0LCi7i76W6S*ff fi/PLJDLJ/r0LJ/rOTrZf.IU«Jr 

Qiear^LDfTfT&sj u(^^8 pLLUir(^ uirmr i^iueor 0LD/r/r6or tfrff pLntrr 

€ar-(^0(fn ^^/77a)-clV®J®w-0^-^^^®®r0«j0LDLJ/rcD5rzjLtfj6Br-(^OeL^/7rcr£D-^Qicwr0LD/r/TOT 
4E py^ff LJtreBpru^tueer - mib ~^iiuOsr(^LDp o‘^^fr^csf3resSuJLJtrG5ari^tU0sr~(^^£7r 
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* 

sacred amusements. His son was Vik'rama-Pandion, who reigned four thousand 
six hundred years. In this reign, the killing the elephant with an arrow, 
becoming, first 'an old man tlyen a young one and then a child, were two 
sacred aiiueements. His son was Raja-sekara-Pandion, who reigned nine 
thousand seven hundred years; in which* reign, the dancing on alternate legs 
was one sacred amusement. His son was Kuhttunga-Pandion, who reigned 

six thousand threa hundred years. In these, the fearing the vengeance, 

* * 

removing the great^ crime, destroying the four arms, made three sacred amuse- 
ments. His son was Ananta-guna-Pandion, who reigned four thousand two 
hundred years. During these, there were two sacred amusements — shooting the 
snake with an arrow, and killing the deceptive cow. His son was Kttlottu- 
Pandion, who reigned seven thousand four hundred years. His son, Ananta- 
gum-Pandion, reigned ten thousand one hundred years. His son, Kulapusha- 
na.Pandion, reigned six thousand three hundred years. His son, Anantaguna- 
Pandion, reigned five thousand five hundred years. In these years, the shewing 
the truth was one sacred amusement. His son, Kula~pushana.Pandion, reigned 
three thousand nine hundred years. In bis reign* there were four sacred 
amusements— the god gave the exhaustless purse, sold women's arm rings, taught 
the eight great reflections or meditations put his seal (to the 

door of the temple). His son was Raja-purantara- Pandion, who reigned seven 
thousand two hundred years ; in whose reign two sacred amusement were 
accomplished — he, the god, put up a shed for giving away water, transmuted 
mercury into *gold. His son was Rajesa- Pandion, who reigned eight thousand 
one hundred years. His son, Raja-kembira- Pandion, reigned six thousand two 
hundred years. His son, Pandia-vangashadeva-Pandion, reigned six thousand 
two Imndred years. His son, Purantara-sitta- Pandion, reigned eight thousand 
three Jiundred years. His son, Pandia-vangasha-pathagam, reigned ten thousand 
one hundred years. His son, Suntaresura-patha-sekara- Pandion, five thousand 
eight hundred years. In his reign the god performed three sacred adiusements — 
causing' the Horen king to fall into the ditch (round the town), giving the stock 
of paddy that never diminished, coming as the deceased father-in-law he settled 


E 
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a djispute among Jiis heirs. His son, YtLragWMt-PaadioH^ leigoed oioe tboosaad 
five hundred years. Four sacied . amusements took place in his reign*- <the god 
shewed the wdrld of Siv&n^ sold firewood, gave a Tirumukam (letter firom a 
superior)^ bestowed the (golden) board. His son, Riyarya-Pandion, reigned 
four thousand seven hundred years. The contest by singing was one sacred 
amusement. His son, Suguna-Paadion, reigned eight thousand four hundred 
years. Two sacred amusements took place in his reign — the giving milk to 
the young pigs, making the young pigs ministei3 of state. His son was 
Rqjar(ffa-Pandion, who reigned ten thousand two hundred years ; in whose 
reign, giving instruction to the little black bird, and conferring paradise on 
the heron, were two sacred amusements. His son, Suguna-Pandion, reigned 
five thousand five hundred years. His son, Sitterameru-Pandion, reigned six 
thousand two hundred years. His son, Suguna-Pandion, six thousand one 
hundred years. His son, Sittera-viruthu-Pandion, eight thousand three hundred 
years. His son, Sittera-pushana-Pandion, one thousand ahd sixty years. Hie 
son. Sitter a-duvasa-Pandion, four thousand seven hundred years. His son, Sitte- 
ra-varrama-Pandion, five thousand eight hundred yeaVs. His son, Sittera-siva- 
Pandion, seven thousand four hundred years. His son, Sittera-vikkerama- 
Pandion, ten thousand two hundred years. His son, Raja-marrtanda-Pandion, 
nine thousand six hundred years. His son, llqja-sudamani-Pandion, eight 
thousand seven hundred years. His son, Raja-sarttula-P andion, six thousand 
eight hundred years. His son, Raja-kulotthuma-P andion, four thousand four 
hundred yeari. His son, Piravira -Pandion, three thousand three hundred years. 
His son, Rqja-kunjara-Pandion, five thousand seven hundred years. His son, 
Raja-pay'angaran, four thousand four hundred years. His son, Ukkiramaskena- 
Pandion, five thousand eight hundred years. His son, SuJttura-jeya-P andion, 
four thousand five hundred years. His son, Yira-parrkam-P andion, three thousand 
four hundred years. His son, Paratapa-martanda-P andion, five thousand three 
hundred years. His son, Vikkerama-Pandion, seven thousand five hundred years. 
Hia son, Sanara-koktkola- Pandion, nine thousand one hundred, years. His son, 
Athula-^ikkerama^-Pandion, five thousand two hundred years. His son, Athala- 
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L-ir8(^H‘ireseir§)flpL-Q&UieQ6ereBr8pirirfir6Ssi^L^Q6ar0^fli3een^^fiiU(aJiaQ0=Lc,inr£Firif 
fsSledS^iiLjB p^eC(i^c& UJta^emi—QuS-aiefr e.(i^ttfessreer Qppec atSp^ireer aieF^ir 
#/r««ar-e- i)«r - jy Q;[f ff Q/_e^(6»fiiL'(»7^/r ««on- «=(fi ^«fl'(r«=/r SOOT - ff'iDe. - ■a0-(^O<S‘/n’ 
QQBir-i 3 earLifiL^(^fium(yeirajffu 90 eQffpir^u 9 a)piajglisoL-iULDp^ifl(yi 9 iflaO«freBrd 
pmi«Br(^f8tup^^SD^uS(^Qa)(^0iraDaj QiaiL-if.uQuiri^® pear^pmi^iu^LDirireariSir 
^PCa) (Uir/F «er ^<S0 LJL-i_ /I iSIOei^ffLO uessreBsB^esr ^ajcgr0LA/ryr«gru<r«it)s6or^ajcor0Lcr 
ireereS 0 ira)^U 6 Br^aj 6 Br^LCiirireare‘e 9 reear^ajGBr^L£iirirearpp^a!ppasr^e(^ 0 B -®-«0 
^^ 0 irS)^-^»im(^L£,iTnax 8 gipiru 9 sr^aieer^ubiiBesrQBirepsaraB^aifsr^LainrestQ 9 
Lbppu^ ^B]6ar(^u:.irireer€=p^irQaitrB’Bf^aiear(^Lairireir ^^e^ir(refr^ajB 9 rQLDiTireBr^ 0 ir 
p^p^Q^^Bietn^UitrBoarQppuaBor ^mtBsr^u^ttnesrQfftt pmes jjatesr (^LLrpeat esrp^ 
mippm ^^m(^iuir p osTLa-B irasr p fi^aieaiT'S^Uiirireireseir -(D-tf0-(^|O/re.iD^-^^^ 
uiapesrp^ 3 ^^(r^l^p^peS)^l^\uS^eflL-p^|^oeerppea^Sppppellr ^aisarQa]^0iSjeB>0iuirtS 
(ff)sQ pQ0leBnL(^L^GBcrBh.L^0eeo(^e P€i6tiartLjLaQfftiS00 ^L&QiuaiscnuiOiuen ^up^ 
flJLoir tueiLB £.iu«si QppeiiamQiUL^(BiSea 2 efr uj(^L.Q«rjirjBiai(j^«^ui(i^08uAjifiuirei>9si ua 
umni! Qjm iSeor l/ « a/ Lp.»iSaj Or ear £p iS^LLtBeteei g)p p^mu^ Outa^iriLfUi Qeu l. ifiu 
Quri^(BpppJgi!B^^p^p«R>^i[}aSefli^p^,MiSppp0p^ir(^pp^0(^UL.i-iaeL.ifL^ 
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kirr^irPandion, thjree thousand four hundred years. Until this time, the Pandion 

race was illustrious and powerful, there having been of the Pandion dynasty 
* 

fifty-one kings. * Their reigns occupied four thousand nineteen hundred years* 
of the godsk ' After this, during a period of seventeen thousand eight hundred 
years of the gods, several illegitimate sons of the Pandion race governed Ibr some 
time; and for some time, there was no king. The whole making years of the 
gods, four hundred and forty-four thousand, and completing thirty-seven great 
ages. Madura w?s founded in the thirty-fourth yuga of the before-mentioned 
Raivatha-manus rule, and continued to be celebrated thirty-seven great ages 
more, making together seventy-one great ages, (being the whole period of the 
said manus rule). 


Section 3. — The Manu's Flood and its Consequences. 

% 

Afterwards, the manu's flood having come, the earth was covered every where 
with water. Then the following alone continued by'diyine providence; that is 
to say, the shrine of Indra^ the shrine of Amman, the golden-lotos tank, the seven 
seas that were assembled in the sacred amusement of the god, the Snake mountain, 
the Cow mountain, the Bullock mountain, the Elephant mountain. These being 
excepted, all things else — men, beasts, birds, trees, and shrubs, were destroyed. 
Afterwards, as before of old time, the sea retired within its boundary. All the 
ground, as of old, became a wilderness, and was covered with cathambum trees. 
The rule of six manus out of Brahma's day was now completed. During this 
period the god performed forty-eight sacred amusements. Afterwards, during the 
rule. of the seventh manu, Vaivaswatha-manu, appointed by the god Brahma, this 
place tontinued like a forest during a lac (or 100,000) of years of the gods. 


* Giving 7,200 years os an interregnum. 


F 
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mSbv - jifppep^ir (^pp pjuBSii—UjpeireppmLje^iJiB p^ir QatatBp 9itar(^eira)Me 

Qsfftarjgi pirQm ui-i— isis^l-I^* Q siransQ (f^eOiu uSuirMforui uestrtsfl ^esr ^atcnr ^ 
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iu6ei)irOararSpOujaJ(^(^e^arQar^0p6ar^p0iuap^irOsg-ear8pajeiir^a8aJLLir«ssr 
i—irev^ejm(^LjaiTirairLjir(^e‘iU6Br(ippaiiSpeSirasraieDiia(^Ui(T^airseGir8jljp^ar(^a8 
tULa^esari^irS-aar^^a^OLaniiTirtuuui—t—La^tBsraQairp^ aeuai-K^iulr- (^CQ-Sj® 
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-(^Dc_ttJer -^n pirQLoiii(^iun- -(^ik-Ub®- ^eap(i^iu!r-(^iS-Siair 

^«(^0iraaar - marid® - «0-(^O - aSiLjeuiiSpp jp - (^0A> /5 a’/t? c. cD®- ffnSanreesc^ 
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a en ^pfi uuirsaxip-iu aisiSap^eo Q Quka etr 8 jpji ^gt (r/^affiuu^uireceeru^uessr 

s^^ffaeir^uQuir^QaB€erm(tjairae^eo&jt^ Qutraaruirmsri^iuteisr^inrsBaa^a 
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-fit.ma’ 
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CHAPTER III. 

CONTINUATION OF THE HISTORY DURING THE SECOND DYNASTY 
, OF KINGS. 

* t 

Section \.— Restoration of the Place, and Crowning of the First King. 

Some time after* the sage Agastyar^ having approached to the king Kirtipusha- 
nen, who was descended from this inanu, and of the race of the Moon, said to 
him, “There were kings of the race of the Moon who ruled in Mathuri'Vnandoluin, 
a long time, therefore you should rebuild the town called Mathuri-puri. In that 
town the god Suntaresurar has condescended to dwell. He, (the god,) for the 
sake of the Pamlions, and for the benefit of his disciples, performed forty-eight 
diversions Therefore, restoring that town, it is needful to form it into a 

kingdom.” In consequence, both having come with a company of people, they 
caused tlTe wood to be cut down, and saw the god. There being great joy in 
consequence, Agastyar crowned the king in presence of the god, and gave into 
his hands the sceptre. Having taught him all the excellence of the g^d, and 
explained to him the fame of the former Pandion race, he said “Live long and 
happily,” and gave him his blessing. 

Thus Kirtipushanen reigned twenty-nine thousai^ one hundred years of the 
gods. In which, imitating the first king, Kulishegara- Pandion, he made towers, 
porches, jewels, carriages, for the service of the god. There were two sacred 
amusements in his reign ; when the proper boundaries of Alavai (or Madura) 
were not known, and the god was consulted, he pointed them out; and on an 
invasion of the Abren king, the god gave a cane javelin of Siva, (or a beautiful 
cane javelin,) with which the Soren king was struck, (and bis force defeated). 

Section 2. — Continuation of the Second Dynasty. 

His son was Vangisha-shekara- Pandion^ who reigned twenty thousand 3^, ears. 
In his reign one sacred amusement took place, which was the giving a bench of 
assembly (for the learned Bramins). His son was Vangiyd-sudatnani- Pandion^ 
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Qeo ^G^pp ^ Qairm® OaJ@ up^iLjL^QGsr ^^uetrinaserr Q<B^fU^^QG5ra[SjS(^L£i(SJa(^ 
loqS/-.®«50 jp^QGP€i^0(iiiJfrun‘GssrQp'SJ(^Qp^^QeiJir^pteBrseL-L-isfriL]L[ipL-U 
aQsfresG® auauear fi-eroz— fUQjn’^ojn-LDaeorOiULDU^GDL^iUQj^M^QjIru^Q^ LiiSGor 
O^^n-psiTfBrG^eoL^UJn lr^Qi^a6rTQ^6arjpiQu0LD6SO(r^^Qjpi^ -(^^-Qppeo Qfi^ifruirsp 
a;0a^Loa/€O/r^0u:)-(^l)/7^a)/7^ lULa^essn^a S^svirr peou:^^^^ 

^^pei)QL£:eoeOfrp ^f»0aijyOe5r^LD^0aJ/rLJ/r6W7(y:)LD@®^^^0ej/r(y^ZOT-««L-z_8srr 
(i^LLpi^utS^ee(r^i2&t0siTpfiLD’fitFhmQ^O(sr’-a(^QLLeoQa^ci)eoirfimpsfuirs!3t~(^i“Qfi 
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who reigned fifteen thousand years. In his reign, four sacred amusements occurred; 
that is — the giving to the poet Terami a packet of gold ; causing Narkiranai to 
be taken from" the tank and placed on the verge ; teaching Narkirana the art of 
grammar ; removing the dispute among the bench of Bramins. His son, Pirataba- 
surtfa-Pandion, reigned thirteen thousand years. His son, Vdngisha-duvasa-Pandion, 
reigned nine thousand five hundred years. His son, Ribumarta-Pandion, reigned 

I* ^ 

twelve thousand years. His son, Sora-vangishantagany reigned ten thousand years. 
His son, Sera-vangishantagan, reigned eight thousand five hundred years. His 
son, Pandia-vangiaseshan, reigned three thousand nine hundred years. His son, 
Vangisha-Strornani, reigned eight thousand seven hundred years. His son was 
Pandisuren, who reigned six thousand eight hundred years. His son, Kula-dewasan, 
reigned seven thousand eight hundred years. His son, Vangisha-vipushanen, reigned 
four thousand three hundred years. * His son, Sora-sudamani, reigned five 

a 

thousand two hundred years. His son, Kula-sudamani, rrigned three thousand 
two hundred years. His son, Raja-sudamani, reigned four thousand five hundred 
years. His son, Diipa'Sudamam, reigned three thousand six hundred years. His 
son, Kulesan, reigned six thousand two liundred years. During this reign, the 
removing the anger of the sage Idle Kaden was one sacred amusement. His 

son, Arrimartana-P and'im, reigned four thousand two hundred and fifty years. 

In his reign, five sacred amusements occurred — the god s fishing with a net ; instruct- 
ing Manika-vasagar (the king’s minister) in spiritual knowledge ; turning the 
jackals into hofses; making the horses again become jackals; and carrying mud for 
wages (as a cooly). His son was Jaga-natha- Pandion, who reigned eight thousand 
pine hundred and ninety years. His son, Vira-bagu- Pandion, reigned seven thou- 
sand three hundred and ninety^years. His son, Vikirama-bagu- Pandion, reigned 
five thousand eight hundred and twenty years. His son, Parakirama-bagu- Pandion, 
reigned four thousand one hundred and twenty years. His son, Suratamaran, 
reigned three thousand six hundred years. Hj^ son, Kungama- Pandion, two 

thousand one hundred and seventy years. His son, Karpura-Pandion, four 

thousand eight hundred and ten years. His son, Karuniya-Pandim, six thousand 
one hundred and ninety years. His son, Purushottama- Pandion, six thousand 

« 
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eight* hundred and’ sixty years. His son, Sathura-sathatui^Pandion, ruled four 
thousand two hundred and sixty years. His son was Kun-Patidion, who ruled three 
thousand four hundred and fifty years. During his reign, curing the fever ; hanging 
the Samonauls on hooks ; fetching the Vanni^ tree, the well and the Lingam ; were 
three, sacred amusements. 

Down to this tjme, from the period when the town was restored after the 
flood, it was called Alami^, and sixte*en sacred amusements took place in that 

I* 

period, making, together with those elapsed before, in all sixty-four. From Kirrtthi- 
pusham-Pandion, down to Kun-Paudion, there w^re twenty- nine Pandion kings; 
their reigns have occupied two millions and twenty thousand years of the gods. 
Before that, (while the place was) in a forest-like condition, one hundred thousand 
years elapsed, making together three hundred and twenty thousand years. The 
whole of the Pandion kings (including^ the fifty-one of the former dynasty) are 
eighty. Besides these, some of the Pandion race ruled fijur thousand years of 
the god?. 

» 

Section 3. — Interregnum — Anarchy — Decay of the Kingdom. 

After that, the Payjdion race becoming extinct, the children of concubines, and 
of younger brothers in former ages, (collateral heirs,) fought one against another; 
and dividing the country into factions, they caused themselves to be crowned 
in various places of the Pandion kingdom, and ruled each over his own town 
and the surrounding neighbourhood- No one being permitted to rule in Madura^ 
(from various opposing claims,) each party strove in battle against the other ; 
and their »sevcral children continued for some generations to rule in those various 
places.^ In consequence of this confusion, their names in order are not known. 
While matters were thus, in consequence of their being no Pandions in Madura^ 
the works and ornaments of the temples, made by Kirrtthi-pushana- Pandion^ and by 
others, went to decay. In these evil times the inhabitants of the place became 
poor, and few in number. Thus, in various ways, the Pandions becoming desti- 
tute of piety towards Suntereshvara^ the god Sunteveshvara exhibited no^ regard 
towards the Pandions- Therefore they also went to decay. 
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Dj)wn to this tipie, from the reign of Kirthi-pushana to the present period, was 
three hundred and twenty-four thousand years of the gods, of the twenty-seventh 
great age- BciTore, from the time of Kula-shegara-Pandion down to Atkula- 
kirthi, are thirty-seven great ages ; making together sixty-four great ages. During 
this, were elapsed twe!nty-seven great ages* of Vaivasutka-manu. This was in the 
sixth (Indian) hour of tlie^ second watch (Jamum) of the bright-half of the first 
day of the fifty-fir^ year of the god Brahma; which corresponds with the (begin- 
ning of) the Kiret^a-yugam of the twenty-eighth great* age of Vaivasutha-manu. 


CHAPTER IV. 

TRANSITION TO THE HISTORY OF OTHER ANCJENT KINGDOMS. 

Section 1. — EarJy events, and Kings of the Race of the Moon. , 

In that Kiretha-yugam, (before-mentioned, of the twenty-eighth great age of 
Vaivasutha-manu^ the great Vishnu performed the four avataras, (called) the Mat- 
sya, Kurma, Varaha, Narasingha. In that age justice abounded. Tliis age cor- 
responds with one million seven hundred and twenty-eight thousand years. Durigg 
these years the arbiters of the world were, Hari-chandren, Musukunten, Pari- 
yavahan, Hirdnyachen, Banashuren, Mubali; these, and others, exercised supreme 
rule of the world. Afterwards (came) the Tirctha-yugam, corresponding to one 
million tWo hundred and ninety-six thousand years of men. During this age 
the gseat Vishnu performed the Vamana, Parasuramen, Desaratha-rama, avata- 
ras. .Then justice prevailed three parts (out of four). In that age the chief 
kings who ruled were, Sakarer, Kartaviryen, Regu, Deseratker, and others. 
After this came the Dwapari-yugam, eight hundred and sixty-four thousand 
years. In this age he ( Vishnu) performed the two avataras of Balahathra-rama 
and of Krishna. In this age the kings who reigned were, Buthan, Parisathan, 

n, 
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Nalle^, Pandu, Dktrmar, and others. Then justice prevailed one half. After, 
wards the Kali-yugam, of four hundred and thirty-two thousand years. In this 
age the great Vishnu will perform the Karki-avatharam. The kings who reigned 
in the beginning of this age were, the great king Parichittu, the son of Ahi- 
tnanyan, (the son of A^un). His son was Jennameyan. His son was Sataniken^ 
His son was Pirakattiratam^ His son was Jekanu. He, falling into the Ganges^ 
floated on the water, and was found ^t the town) called Kavusambi His son 
was Sittira-ratha. His child was SUtera-senan. His sbn was Tirasuchu. His 
son was Paripillaven. His son was Sunayen. His son was Mathavi His son 
Rebunjeyan- His son was Tikuman. His son was Satha-nikan. His son was 
Tenda-pani. His son was Ni/ni. His son was Utchanagm. This Utchanagen 
completed the line of kings of the race of the Moon proceeding from Brahma. 

Section 2. — Contemporary Kings of the Race of the Sun. 

* J 

After, (or moreover,) in the Kali-yugam, the kings of the race of the Sun 
were twenty-six, from Urushannen down to Sumittren. Including these, the AisAc- 
triya kings were complete ; making, in all, forty-two kings. These ruled six 
hundred and fifty-six years. 

Section 3. — Another' Dynasty. 

Afterwards, in the time of Ribunjeyan, his minister, named Muni-ken, incited* 
by the ambition of gaining the kingdom, killed the king and caused his own 
son, named Perat-thiyothanen, to be crowned. His son was Palakan. His son 
was Visala-buban- His son was Saniken^ His son was Nandiverthana. In all, 
five kings, who reigned sixty-eight years. 

His s'on was named Sisunapen. His son was Kokarrnen. His son was Jem- 
madherina. His son was Sattira-ochu. His son was Vithisaren. His son 
was Asathusathuru. His son was Terpaken. His son was Sathanen. His son 
was Nandiverthana. His son was Maha-nanden. In all, ten kings, who ruled 
one hundred and twenty-eight years. Maha-nanden had Nanden born to him 
by a Soodra woman. He having assembled a great many forces, and having 
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conijliered all kings, ruled the whole world with 'iopreme authority: and asso- 
ciated with hiniself SamaUyan^ and eight other of his .<>ons, and ruled along 
with them on^ hundred years. He made the kingdom illustrious. 

Afterwards, Kavudilyar, a Bratnin, having killed these nine persons, gave the crown 
to Santira-kutten, (Chandragupta,) born to Nanden hf a Soodra woman. From 
Vinthu-saren, the son of Nanden, down to Santira-kutten, ten kings reigned one 
hundred and sixty- seven years. That Santira-kutten s general, named Pu- 
shiya-rnittren, having killed the king, caused himself to be crowned, and ruled 
the kingdom. From his son Akinimittrm, down to Deva-bubathi, ten kings 
reigned one hundred and ten years. Altogether, seventy-eight kings ruled one 
thousand one hundred and seventy-nine years. After that, Vicramarken ruled 
two thousand years. Making together seventy-nine kings, who ruled three thousand 
one hundred and seventy-nine years. Afterwards, Salivakanen reigned ninety-six 
years. After that, Bfja-rqjah reigned one hundred years.* 

j 

SECTION 4. — Indistinct Notices of Uher. Kings. 

Then came Abiral, seven kings. Kertapiyal, ten kings. Buvathiyal, sixteen 
kings. Yevanat, eight kings. Kural, fourteen kings. Maruntiral, thirteen kings. 
Matunal, eleven kings. Making together one thousand and sixty kings, who 
ruled three thousand nine hundred and twenty-five years. 

* 

Afterwards, when the Mavunal were gone, one named Yinthiya-sattiren, 
one of the Kainguilan race, among the Yemenal, ruled in the town called 
KingiuU. His son was Puratyiyan; and from him down to Piraviresit other 
kings ruled some years. 

t 

SECTION 5. — The Rayer Dynasty {of Bijnagur). 

After that, the Raya dynasty, Anaikondi-sambu-rayer, ruled twenty-five years. 
Vallala-rayer, thirty-four years. Anna-deva-rayer, fifty-two years. Pirataba-ruthi- 
ra-rayer, sixty-four years. Narasimma-rayer, twenty-seven years. ^ Viranarrasimma- 
reyer, twenty.five years. Achutha-rayer, twenty-six years. Rama-rayer, twenty 
years. Tirumdli-r^ati twenty-four years. Vengidapathi-rayer, .thirty-nine years. 
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^inuL^L^Gsarjff^Qeog)0/jrjflUJrau8tu&r^a3irLD(oU(f^LQ^0UjgJL3fr{EjSlqLCiLLffOufr&3frfsSr 

jSUtrL^S’etULj^^irs(^u^ iSpuui^Q (^fi jis aessroj/riu cuiJSuurrs^p^ Ui^stDirsQsrL^ 

mL^eD>UJssL^Lf.BQnnrmrQuiaJ^u30pp ^(^QiDir^irQsrreSQeo'^^i/rL^eiDL^iu/rB^Qiff^uj 

jSr Qsfrgsar(B iFsasrtoi^ummSm uif^uSi^Qeo (? sfr^ ^oVoOa^/tld up^BjQiueaQun u9 

Q^p jjQ£iir€rriis(ruSL^(B^(TJ^^frupm(SJM^tLfLD'sSie8tr3SJ JsdsrriLiLj[^Qiu3pj^BQ^n-Gssr(Sl La 

^SDiTQip j] Q0pji^^mLSp(^^(t^(SpeuQ^S3(^uQufru9(i^pjJiSGaru^jie(Dtr3Q eu p 

^euu,aQs^(il^^iruiJrp^js(^uiueisfriMGu/rp(ouiT jj ^(j^QiMn-ai^n-Qaa ^bVisS^SpBiEJs 

tar^y^a/rCSaireSeo u/ra!>pa9d0 pn L^QasefrmireQQ^pji^sBpsisJsdsfrGDmBj^u^umasSs 

Qairm^Qan<sSieiiaQa(rm(B<su pjpQ^p ptr kse(T. ^^asriSip^LCijSSiDirsQ 

QaiLDirQujrrffs/rGsr putrLjairaJLj^^ iraetr ^^airiTLi^u 

OptresBri^^^aaetr usQifl ^pjp ^ejiriS aasrear^ (tffiun- Qatr 

^ifdsawoSiQ^d fieirw SL^i^as)^ p jflQairesorQ QairLfrp jpCpLaa^L^uSQsoQairLfLaaLjB 
« 

QffimQu^i—Qfiustiif Qaiq^iaQuir cJSi sQsireer:fL0 * Qp (o aliv iSsopir or 

ppirS‘p«tppffS-UL-t-.«Birp^QtoiiS0sQpQfL-t^9ippsircir^«ar<aj 0UiSh.if.i3piup^ar 

inu9>rm£ltanSiu.p^«o sirt^m^si ir«nui^«aruif.Q(}«i QsirLjTp§»p eSiJB Slpaisrui^ 
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Ranmdeoa'rayer, twenty-five years. Srirunga-rayer, twelve years. Harihararu- 
dira~rayer, fifly-nine years. Peravut-deva-rayer, sixty-eight years. Krishna 

m 

rayer, sixty-eight years- Making, in all, fifteen reigns, extending through five 
hundred years’- 

Altogether, one 'hundred and seventy-five kings reigned, reckoning from the 
commencement of the Kallyugam, four thousand four hundred and twenty-five 
years ; or from the coramencejnent of thftera of Salivahana-sagartam, one thousand 
two hundred and forSy-six years. 

Until this tinje, the kings who ruled the Mathurai-mundalum, (kingdom of 
Madura^ were for a part of this period of the Pandion race. In some portion 
of it, some of the before-mentioned kings expelled the Pandions^ and ruled 
themselves. During all this time they (the Pandions) took refuge in other 
villages. 


C II A P T Eifl V . 

RETURN TO THE AFFAIRS OF THE KINGDOM OF MADURA. 

Section 1. — The Mahonwdan Invasion. 

m 

While things were in this state, in the Kali-yugam, and in the one thousand 
two hundred and forty-sixth year of the era of Salivagana, and in the two 
hundred afid twenty-seventh year from the destruction of the kingdom of Quilon, 
in the month of August, of the year called Ruthirathu-kariya, while a king 
named Vallaloerithurungen'-Paracrama-Pandion reigned, one named Athi-suUan- 
mulk and Nemian, coming from Delhi in the north, seized Paracrama-Pandion- 
dever, an^ having sent him to Delhi, they took forcible possession of the king- 
dom. 

From the year Rudirathu-kariya to the year Kurathana, being three years, 
irom mount down to Ramiseram, all things were conducted in the Maluh 
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(^^/ur9)i ,$}uuljl aSai-(^i)m^aSL^m>eL.- ^fwiriB'^saeSeo^itpireir 

Uitaaii—uiaQunps»isiUfipi^(Q QpmSy^^S^iiQa) ^tsJflCoat^Q^fiSlp tairpir'SiMup 
^r«irei!l ULDLCOT «Bv - eDfitQuF'iinei^ QireearQ ^t^sas^^eireSeJQfiifipp 

*marJl(eF.^irp(ep^t^«)pvp^eCLaeiapp^§}(T^p^^^ppji;^Qea.ipse)ptijLDipir^Qfi 

Qe0riasQeir«)&)trLa^0!^m(ouii Qco^/ p^uir p^^f^siuuui—i-.ir 

{ 

reBfTt^uuBK^as -QfifieiKi LjaQ^Q pm^LOUL^L.'sa p^S(i^*Qp 
uamQajBff miKi^^UMjjp pa satsK ffumuL^^^. i aen pei Osi^sSludua u£(!^p psaf 


•ip^ua^SDir»'7*BL^€Ot^mu«p^6itm p ^QsireBarQ~8p^ee)ir/£’*’-Qppva.^inaiiSi:^ 
•JOiTtf 0Lo^ eBii-.Q*aL^mi—uu.tf.(j^p^jp Su?'-aieaini9fgo^sj-t—a>L.itSS^i^p 

pu(^«(Q Jlm)ir *€££001(0 uifi^w^pibiQ^,0L>UiSJ ainjbQ*‘ppa oasrppoF/i gjt-f ^ailr s(^ 
LXi^0*nn-lirLti(S*au.€OL^u9(o€a^(^sQfii£^t^S ^piStsntetr (j^LaapearQ^ppiptuiBjif 
teirtuiu Se^LLOipji La^es>irLjUL.t^esar Omeoeoiru^ un p^ (?« /r^eDa//re^A> ^<ss[jp^pp 
#CBrflr^u>sirQ^iUttimi<s«if70«3/)^z_U) QiuoarjpQffa’xo^QsireS^a^ sp^t^e^t-L. 
mpL-uiSlelissGaiSPOLaoarjli Qe^aean^ir^uui^GiupL^uS onaLf G(^L-0ieariLi 
LDU€sar€o££p^G*irLjlfpQeo^(T^ppusQfigc>iuiLjLL^ea^i—^:^ates-iLjiMiSi^iaQ^pp 
^oSt^t-irlr^oir^uGuir jfiGaBeS«f^€B)fC&-^^-s-*(^U6aiira:?(yuSauiOLjffeor^ i_i_ 
LDUeareBii\pt~LJt3€Sp jfi &eB3Lo^{^8 peJ^^aDsa^j^'9‘G^fiiJ0'mj8iu(^s^uiGpaJi^fU> 
ui—t—marLbua’m8aj^sQUi *€oa utaaip^^ 0«/ri^/r/S> Gcir z_eE>£_ai«»/r « 0u> l\^9(o9 
ifiiuiif*jpjsi€-L.if.*Q.sir€eari^(i^sQ^L£i—p^»> ^<aiL^p^£(mp^ *ir^firiui-f^a!t.B<^La 
QpppiP^uiSlenteir gj*i!rs.^L£i^0eiirnaiMG*aL.ee>i-^(QuQuaiuL4jieFQefiu!rtu8aj 
^L^oarf€aarsBi-.uaat€BS^ailr*aTsi—i9.£(T^pp9eouiQiU€iaeiiffiu*t-.i^'*Qeirgar^Gpai 
^L*UL^t—€BiaLC*i3ppa 9ea‘f‘p^*(^iSL.p^€ii*i3ppa€or ^a*i€S0^iej(^^p pt QaiQ^ua 
^iLiiJbQ^tu^iSpUia^ - 9 uP -^siU-Ui^p^ Qep^^pp - @6- oppoopr 

0«gBr - (^Ct-ltri~t~B9i^ -ai€S)ir*(9u>^<^Laaj€B;ir£€aQe€erearuL.i^eaorLaQaiari!sa‘«srr 
iim)-GLCi€bpf-*p«ar€0-iSpafppiUi-8jiQ^eariaf(^jipui[Lj^iriuciPiQi^^^LDijbtOur 

*i6ii«ir*iJt*^L£xQe^u^ B.ect^LiirpQpajeerQpgeagtLJj.gear iS<!erpifLLuatea’iuuut—(ii 
Q*>mi6)C(^LCieijpjpiU)^€C'.ir& (o*Bt—€C:L^€DUJ^letrp^Q«aeearQ fesaoaujmasrtod) *irpp 
0$a,Li€a^£i9-PJPJif*8G€D Guo LJSiLii^es)a* 9 €oia*i^^u(J^€a*irm>teinuL^^atS‘e(^ 
< 0 G&' 0 i£j@ U€str€oJiG*r€SM0UiL{G(r^t~8tsar*^^;(^^rji Qy,j/ia^La^^p^ ^P^ 
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fMdan manner ; men \rere in dread of shewing themselves to each other ; and all 
things ^ere in strife and disorder. 

Afterwards, one called Ullathi-khan, (or Alla-khan, a chief,) having come (to 
Madura), he tuled the kingdom from the Atchcya to the Pirasorpatti year, being 
six years. ^AUababulhi-khan Uthama-sikh ruled three years, from the Anguil 
to the Bava year. Afterwards, his son-in-law, named Suthi, ruled from Iva to 
Paramathi year, (five years). Afterwards, **♦•**•* ruled from Vikerama 
year to Vilambl, (nineteen years). Afterwards, Pavundikh-mulk ruled from Vi- 

kara io Satharum, (being ’twelve years). From the, year of Salivahana one 

• ... ^ 
thousand two hundred and forty-six, during forty-eight years, *•*•*•*** 

(the Alahotnedan) ruled the kingdom. 

Si'.CTioN 2. — The Alysore Conquest, S^c. 

In consequence of the Mahomedm rule, the proper tutelary god of Madura 
went into the Malayalm country. Then the wall of the, temple, the fourteen 
towers (on it), and streets (inside), were destroyed. The shrine of the god, the* 
{Arta-mundabum, or) small choultry, and the great chbuljry, escaped. 

During these Alahmncdan days, in the Visothikirathu year, of the era of Sali- 
vahana one thousand two hundred and||pinety-three, the general of the king of 
Mysore, named Kainpanudiaver, a native of Cantata, having conquered the Ma- 
homcdatis, took possession of the kingdom. He opened the Siva and Vishnu 
temples, which had been locked up, (through the country). He opened the 
god’s temple at Aladura ; and obtained a personal view of the god. Things 
were found precisely as on the day when the temple was shut : the lamp that 
was lighted on that day, the sandal wood powder, the garland of flowers, and 
the ornamtnts usually placed on the morning of festival days, were now found 
to be exactly as it is usual to find them on the same evening of such festival 
days. .The general seeing this miracle, was glad; struck his eyes, •and with 
great piety made the customary offerings: he gave many villages to the temple, 
and many jewels, and established ordinances for the regular perform- 
ance of worship. He, (the general,) with his son Yembanudiattpr, and his son- 
ic 
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lU^m* 9 puuirsia^fifieiuuifjsQpiL-uiS^rvnlramr ^jiQpptirmir 
ppLa-fivma-ida. -s(^QuMQe‘*imiii fiarpwatip^iR-(^^tifli^l^tt,n-a(^La. puiruf 
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{^^Lbi3tiStuirffair<sar9«s>LCiiuirg‘if^.'^ 
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in-law Porkashudiaver, ruled the kingdom thirty-three years, from Virothikiratku 
to Sittcrabanu year’. These two last also gave many jewels to the SHva and 
Vishnu temples, and ordered the sacred services to be conducted. ^ 

Section 3. — Temporarij Restoration of the Pandion Race; and, as supposed, 

, Rule of Mysore Governors. 

♦ 

After the Sagartam year one thousand three hundred and twenty-seven had 
gone by, from Subana to Vibava year^^ being forty-seven years, Leckina-naicker 
and Mathana-naicker ruled the kingdom. Beyond this,* from the Sagartam year 
one thousand three hundred and seventy-four, from Sukila to the Nala year, 
being forty-five years, Leckina-naicker having brought the children of a Pan- 
dion king, by his concubine, one A birami, a dancing-girl of the Kali temple, 
he crowned them, paid them homage, and delivered over the kingdom to them, 
they being children of the Pandion; and they reigned — (their names were) 
Suntara-tora-maviluvanathi-raycr, Kaliyar-somanar, A njathq-perumal, Muttara- 
satirunali-mavili-vanathi-rayer- after the Sagartam^GaLT one thousand* 

four-hundred and twenty-two, in the Pingul year and month Vyasi, Narasi- 
naicker having cothe and worshipped at Ramiseram (temple), he dwelt in the fort 
of Madura.* — From Auvani of the Ping^ year, to Angirasa year, being fifteen 
years, Tennaicker reigned. Afterwards, Sagartam one thousand four hundred and 
thirty-seven, from Sirimuka to Dathu year, one called Narasu-pillay reigned four 
years. Beyond, from Isura to Visa year, Kuru-kuru-timmapa-naicker ruled fiva 
years. Beyond, from Sagartam one thousand four hundred and forty-six, from 
Sittera-vanu to 'Supana year, Kattiya-camaiya-naicka' reigned two years. From 
Taruna to Sai'vasittu year, Chinnapa-naicker reigned four years. From Sarvutari 
to Nandana year, lyakari-viyapa-naidker ruled five years. From Yisya to Pilava 
year, Visvanatha-naicker-ayen ruled nine years. In the Soba-kirathu year, the 


* The Manuscript is here obscure ; but its manner Iwing always extremely concise, we may perhaps 
infer, or conjecture, that NaraH-naicker, perhaps the son of Mathana-naicker, having prefaced his 
proceeding with a shew of religion, had interest sufficient to depose the three Pandiont ; and that ‘'this 
was effected between May and August— that he exalted his son to the government, Ac. 
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crown was in the hand of the Varathamanner race.* From Soba-kirathu year, 
to Kartik^a month of Kurothi year, Dumichu-naicker ruled the kingdom (twenty 
months). From Margali month of Kurothi year, to Visuvavasu year, being 
one year and four months, Visvanatha-naicker ruled. From Barabara to the 
Pingala year, being twelve years, VittUpu-rajah ruled. From Kalnyutti year, to 
Kartikeya month of Ravtdteri year, being three years, Timmapa-naicker, Sevapu- 

naicker, Pattakottai-ravapa-naicker, reigned. From Salivahana sagartam one 

% 

thousand two hundred and forty-six, to one thousand four luindred and eighty 
one, being two hundred ,and thirty-five years, twenty-seven governors ruled. 

f 

Section 4. — Beginning of the Kurtakul Dynasty, or of Kings from Bijnagnr. 

In Margali month of the Ravuttiri year, of Salivahanasagartam one thousand four 
hundred and eighty-one, by the permission of the Rayer, Visvanatha-naicker, 
the son of Kottiya Nagama-naicker, having come to Madura, he ruled the 
kingdom from Margali of the Kavutteri year, down to Dundimi year, being 
two years and fouf months. From Rudirokari year, down to Angili year, being 
ten years, Krishnapa-naicker, the son of the above Visvanatha-naicker, ruled the 
kingdom. From Masi month of Angili year, down to Manumata year, being 
twenty-four years, Visvanatha-naicker an^ Virapa-naicker, the sons of Krishnapa- 
naicker, ruled the kingdom. From Alar gall of Alanamata year, to Sittera of 
Pelava year, being seven .years, Krishnapa-naicker, the son of Virapa-naicker 
i;uled the kingdom. His sun went down (he. died) on the tenth day of Vyasi, 
in the Subakirathu year. Kustoori-rungapa having been crowned, died eight 
days afterward, in the Santiyaria-mundabum, on the opposite bank (of the river 
where he was residing. After that, from the month oF Vyasi, down to 
the sixth day of Masi of Dundimi year, Alootti-virapa-naicker-ayyah ruled twen- 
ty-one years, and died. From the seventh day of Alasi of Dundimi year, the 
younger brother of Alootti-virapa-naicker, named Trimul-naicker, was crowned in 
the presence of the god, and having received the sceptre, he ruled illustriously, 


* Unknown. The extreme brevity of the MS. renders this place, as indeed the wrbole of this section, 
very obscure. 
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He gave many valuable ornaments to the god. He caused a new Mandabam 
to b2 made, and >the Teppa-kolbim to be dug. He made a gilded lion seat,, 

(or throne,) an ivory car, and a seat of black marble for the god. He also 
caused a throne of jewels to be made, as, well as some repairs to the seven tem- 
ples- In or^er to maintain the perpetual oiferings to the god, he endowed (the 
temple) with an extent of country producing a revenue of forty-four thousand 
pieces of gold- He also gave up some villages expressly to maintain the vari- 

ous persons (pandarams, cUncing gir^, artificers, &c-) connected with the tem- 

ple. He gave some of his own villages for the purpose of establishing the 
(^eis>pied.Qff0a}ih) ceremony of putting the god and goddess to bed, and rock- 
ing them in a cradle,, at midnight. He established the observation of the 
sacred days with pomp. He made also a splendid car for Alugar (^Vishnu) in 
the April procession ; and all other places he rendered very illustrious. Be- 
sides, on going to see the god, he gave a thousand pieces of gold for the 
purpose of anointing the god and preparing it food. In. this way, from the 
seventh day of Masi of Dundimi year, down to the fourth day of Masi of 
Vclambi year, being thirty-six ’years, he ruled the kingdom; and on the fifth ^ 

day of Masi was deified, (that is, he died). Afterwards, from the month 

of Panguni of Velambi year, down to Vyasi of Vikari year, being three months, 
Mootti-virapa-naicker ruled the kingdom. From Ani of Vikara year, down to 
Ani of Dundimi year, being twenty-four years, Sokanatha-naicker, the son of 
Mootti-virapa-naicker, ruled the kingdom; and on the fourth day of Ani he waa 
deified. His son, Ranga-kishna-mutti-virapa-naicker, ruled the kingdom from the 
seventeenth day of July of Rudirot-kari year to Brimha-ruther year, being 
eight years, and was deified. His son, Visia-runga-muttu-sokanatha-naicker, 
being an infant, his grandmother, Manganial, kept the child in her lap, and 
ruled herself for some time. In that period she gave many Agrarams, (^Bramin- 
villages or streets,) choultries, and roads, to the god, and to the Bramins; 
and thus ruled twelve years. After she was deified, Visia-runga-muttu-soka- 
natha-nakker ruled twenty-eight years. He was deified in the Siva-rartiri 
‘(night, sacred to Siven) of Masi of the Virotkikerathu year. From the first of. 
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Mcui of Virothi year, to Vyasi of Sittatiri year, Minatchi^ the wife of the 
above Vina-runga-muttu, being crowned, ruled the kingdom nine years together 
with Vencata-rayer-perumal-naicker. ^ „ 

m 

( I 

Section b.—Change of Government^ and ascendency of the Mysore Rqjah. 

A* 

On the thirtieth Vyasi of Sittatiri year, and in the year one thousand six 
hundred and sixty-five of the era of Salivahana-sagartam, on Tuesday evening, 

f 

Bengara-trimala-naicker's ,son, Visia'Cumara-muttu-trmala-naicker, and Vairaven, 
the chief of the Saitopathi's troops, left Madura, in consequence of having 
heard that Baddi-khan had taken Dindigal. At that time Mmatchi, and Sun- 
teresuren, and Perumal, (tutelary deities,) were taken to Vanara.vira-mathuri, and 
the Bramins, and other persons belonging to the temples, went there. The Saito- 
pathi gave whatever was necessary for the maintenance of the worship, and food to 
the temple followers; and thus the whole were supported by him from the fifth Am 
^ Sittateri year, to Ani of Dundami year, being two years and three months. While 
matters were thus, Battha-^nga-fiiaha-rqjah, (of 3:(ysore,) came with sixty thousand 
cavalry, and surrounded ^richinopoly ; having slain Baddi-khan, and having dispersed 
all the Mussulmans, he placed Morari-rayer as chief of that fortress. After issuing 
an order that the Siva and Vishnu temples should be conducted according to Mamul, 
(ancient custom,) he returned to the north. Now as Morari-rayer was a just chief, 
he dispatched Apachi-rayer, with two thousand cavalry, who having come to Ma- 
dura, and seen the temple, and reflecting, “We cannot dwell in a town which is des. 
titute of a god,” went immediately to Vana-vira-mathuri, where he sa w the Bramins 
and temple followers, and obtained a sight of the god. He gave security to the 
Saitopathi ; and they came to Madura two (Indian) hours (or forty minutes) after 
sun.set, on Saturday evening, the seventeenth day of August of Dunmiki year, and 
made the god condescend to dwell in the temple. Apachi-rayer afterwards caused 
the villages and lands, that had been given by the Carnata kings, to be restored. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FROM THE. yiSIT OF THE NIZAM TO THE SOUTH, TO THE 
OCC.UPATION OF THE PLACE BY THE BRITISH. 

Section 1. — The Mahomedan Rule. 

In the Rudirot-kflri ye&T, Salivahana'sagartam one thousand six hundred and 
seventy, the Mahomedan Nizam came from the north apd captured Trichinopoly 
and Madura. Having placed in them Maphu»-khan-nabob-Saheb, and Mahomed-ali- 
kkan-Saheb, he went again to the north. From the Rudirot year to Karticeya 
twenty-fifth, of Angila year, being, in all, ten years and six months, the government 
was conducted after the Mahomedan manner. 

While matters were thus, in the time of Abdul-hakimat-khan, the cousin of 
Myanen, named Ala-mukhan, came with two thousand cavalry, by way of the Ton- 
diman's couxxXTy, to Aladura^ and took the fort ; and ruled during one year: after, 
which, on returning to Trichinopoly, he placed Myanen jn charge of Aladura, and 
went into the country of Chanda-khan, and waging war* against him, was slain. ’ 
Again Mahomed-ali-khan, the Nabob, taking the country of Chanda-khan, with 
himself also, put him to death. During these transactions, Myanen sold the fort 
of Madura to the Mysore rajah, and went to Tirumukur. Afterwards, Angirasa year 
on the thirtieth of Piruttasi, Cook-Saheb entered the fort in connection with the 
Mysoreans. On hearing the intelligence of the taking the fort of Madura by the 
Mysoreans, Velliycn-servi-karen, the general of the Saitopathi, and Tandavaraya- 
pilly, the minister of Wudia-dever, came and beseiged Madura with a great army. 
From the thirtieth of Piruttasi, to Karticcy the twentieth, Cook-Saheb remained 
inthe’fqrt, and then by treaty of peace (or capitulation) he gave up the fort to the 
Saitopathi, and went away towards Dindigul. From Rudirot-kari year, to Angi- 
rasa year sixteenth Karticeya, things were thus in a troubled state ; and on the seven- 
teenth Karticeya, Yelliya^urvukaren, the general of the Saitopathi and* Tandava- 

I 

rayajpillay, the general of Wudia-dever, entered into the fort of Madura, opened the 

I 

temples, and making offerings and sacrifices ; and as Cook-Saheb had killed many 
cows and cut dojvn many cocoanut trees within the fort, and consumed the flesh of 
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♦ 

one and fruit of the other, the town was desolate, without order; they purified 
the seven temples, and considering it improper for the kingdom to be without a 
ruler, they sent to Velliacurchy, for Bengara, Tirumali-naick-ayyer^ and Cumaror 
visi-cumara Muttu-tirumali-naick-ayyer, and installed them on the throne, on 
Monday the fourteenth of Margali of Angirasa ye^, before the Vishnu temple; 
gave them the sceptre, and delivered to. them the palace. Afterwards, from 
fourth of Margali of Angisara year, to thirtieth ^Vyasi of Strimugum year, 
or sixteen months, while they reigned, three personsj named Myanen, Muntemeya, 
Nabi-khan, were in the fort. These drove out the two kings, sent them to 
Velliacurchy; and taking the fort and country of Madura, while ruling as 
heretofore, the temple, the country, the whole land, was devastated; tlvey ruined 
the merchants and tradesmen, destroyed the trees and tanks, and thus troubled 
the place ; during which time, Cook-Saheb, under patronage of the Mysoreans, 
and Vellien Server-karen being in league, came and surrounded the fort: they 
encamped at Pani-yUr-anupadi, during six months, with great perseverance ; and 

a 

killing Myanen and taking the fort, retained it in possession from the beginning of 
fAni month of Stri-moogum^eaT, to Bavu year the eleventh of Masi. From the twelfth 
of Masi, one thousand Feringhies, with twenty guns, set out from Deva-nam-patnam, 
under the conduct of Maphuz-khan, and came directly by a difficult bye-road, and took 
the fort of Madura: making Tirumuhur, where Myanen formerly was, their fort, 
(or camp,) and fighting there, they pillaged the temple of valuables and idols, and 
hame to Madura. Afterwards, going to Tirunelvelley {Tinnevelly) and returning to 
Madura, while on the march northward towards Trichinapoly, the Collaries of the 
country set upon them in the Natam woody-pass, in the road to Alyghur pagoda, and 
recapturing the idols of Tirumukur, they brought them back again to the 
temple. Afterwards, while Perk-at-alla, a dependant of MaphuzJthan, was ruling in 
Madura, a lame Mussulman, named Fakir, having come, put his umbrella (by way of 
contempt) on the top of the stone pillar, near the Payer's tower, of the temple ; and 
then manifested an intention to build on the top of the tpwer, by taking thither bricks 
and chunam, and building two courses : on which, the priests, officers of the temple, 
and town’s-peoplfc, assembled and made many representations and endeavours to in- 
duce him to come down ; but without effect, as the power was in the hand of the 
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Mussulmans. Then, from Iva year the third of Tai month, the image on the south- 
east corner of the royal choultry, being the destroying Bhadra-kali, opened its left 
eye from two*I»dian hours (or forty minutes) after sun-rise, and closed it again 
on the mornjng of the fifth day. The people from every quarter hearing of this 
wonder, came crowding as on a feast-day, aqd were astonished. Afterw|rds, from 
the first of Ckittera month of Isvara year, Fcringhis from Dcva-nagapatnam in 
the north, with people belonging to them, under Maindan-khan-Saheh, having 
gone to TinneocUp and returned, invested the fort of Madura; from the first of 
C/iittera to Avany month, the fort was closed. Berk-al-ulla, who had been in 
the fort until Pirattasy month, by capitulation gave up the place, when Khan- 
Sahrh, and Muttarughu-pillay, the son of Minatchy-nathi-pillay, from Trichinopoly, 
came into the fort, and inspecting it, standing at the entrance or portico of the temple, 
and saying, “This is a very distinguished abode of the gods,” they remarked that 
it was needful to conduct it in the Caruataca manner. Accordingly so ordering 
matters, they had the temple lustrated, and the Fakir, with his umbrella, was removed 
from the tower of the Pagoda. They appointed a revenue of twelve thousand Cul- 
ly-puns for the yearly service of the temple ; and while, they ruled the country, a* 
war arose between the Fcringhis of Pondichery, and those of Devanaga-patnam, 
and when the Pondichery people had proceeded so far as to lay siege to the fort of 
Trichinopoly, Khan-Saheb, and Muttarughu-pillay, went from hence {Madura) to 
Trichinopoly, and warring with the Pondichery Fcringhis, and taking all their 
country, they went and visited the captain commanding Devanaga-patnam, who gave 
them many honors and presents ; and they came back to this place in Vyasi month 
of Brarnathi year; and from that month till Puruttasi month of Parana year, 
while they were ruling, the white people of Madras, under Colonel Preston, the 
Kal)oh-Sahch, Maphuz-khan, the Saito-pathi, Wudia-deven, the Tondiman, and some 
Po/ygars came, laid siege to the fort, and fighting, (taking the fort): they hung 
Khan-Saheb, delivered over the country to Abiral-khan-Saheb, and gave five 
hundred rupees for the lustration of the temple and the constant oflVjring at the 
festivals; and they caused* other matters to be conducted according to the ancient 
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rule. From that time, year of SaUvahana-sagartam one thousand seven hundred 
and twenty-two, corresponding nearly with Ruthiri year, Ani month, the Nabob- 
Saheb ruled the kingdom. From the beginning of Dundhna yfear, [the country 
became the property of the Honorable Company. 



NOTES 


CHAPTER L-SECTION 1. . 

The Author of the foregoing Manuscript has left no traces as to his name or order ; but 
the first line indicates his being a Saiva Brahman^ as is abundantly confirmed by the whole 
production. Not the least singular circumstance among the Hindus, is the existing rivalry 
between the Saivas and VaishnavaSy each contending for the superior dignity of the god 
they professedly w’orship. It is believed that the early mythology, especially of the north, 
is considered the most correct, in representing Narrayann sleeping for ages on the thousand- 
headed serpent; and then, by a change not explained, floating on the waters of chaos on 
an ala (or banyan) tree leaf, in the shape of an infant, out of whose navel grew a lotos^ in 
which Brahma^ the creator, was born. Others, as the lawgiver Menu^ make Brahma to be' 
born of a golden All allow Brahma to bo creator ; but still as subordinate to a 

superior — the Brahm of the Vedas y the Narrayanuy or Vishnu, oT the VaishnavaSy and the ' 
Ishvaray a name of Sivay of the Manuscript. The unity of the Supremo Being is here 
taught ; and the functions of creating, *^preserving, and destroying, usually and popularly 
ascribed, respectively to Brahm ly Vishnu^ and are here ascribed to that Being, it may 
be presumed, as the first cause ; seeing that the work instrumentally of creation is immedi- 
ately afterwards ascribed to Brahma , while preservation and destruction are tacitly reserved 
to Sira. 

The Editor has met with a different mode of numerating the smaller divisions of time to 
the one here ni'^ntioned ; a circumstance, however, of trifling consequence. The division of 
the four great ages, so far as the years of mortals are concerned, correspond with the state- 
ments of M. Le Gentil, (Mem. tom. 2, p. If 6.) and the Rev. A. Roger, chaplain to the Dutch 
factory at Pplicat ; (Porte Ouverte, p. 179 ) with the addition of the years of the Kali-yugamy 
omitted by them : so far as the Editor's observation extends, such is the uniform account given 
in the Peninsula. It differs however from those of Mr. Halhed, (Code of Gentoo laws, pre- 
face, p. 88.) of M. Bernier, (Voy. tom. 2, p. 160.) and of Colonel Dow. (His. Hin. vol. 1 , p. 2.) 

It differs from Menu as to the years of the gods in the first age : Menu says 4,000, the Manu- 
script 4,800. This difference must, however, be understood as made up in the other three 
ages, since both accord in the total of 12,000 years of the gods for one great age, and 
in the statement as to the bright and dark half of Brahman's day, each half containing one 


See In8titntei of BLnuy chap. l,9ec. 8, Q. 
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thousand great periods of the gods. In the period assigned by Menu to each Manuvantara, 
and by the Manuscript to Brahmans floods there is an immense diflTdrence ; but sineo the 
Surya Siddhanta reckons one hundred great periods as the life of Brahma^ perhaps the 
Manuscript is in fault; and we should read ^^Brahmn'^s life,’’ for ^^BrahmaU flood.” The labor 
of reconciling such a fabulous chronology, either with astronomical cycles^ or with fact and 
common sense, the Editor need not undertake, seeing it has been done already, to a sufficient 
and satisfactory degree, by Sir W. Jone% and S. Davis, esq., in the second volume of lha 
Asiatic Researches. 

Both of those learned men agree that the date assigned t^ the creation is an astronomical 
period, calculated backwards to the time when all the planetary bodies, with nodes and 
apsides, must have been found in conjunction in the first degree of Mesha or Aries. This 
point, it may be observed, is an arbitrary one fixed by astronomers : and the equally arbi- 
trary date assigned to the creation, amounts to a confession of ignorance as to the real period. 
In like manner they calculate forward until a similar conjunction of planetary bodies and 
moveable points in the heavens will occur ; and both those periods added together make up 
4,320,C)00,000 years ; corresponding to one thousand great ages,* or one bright-half of Brali-^ 
ma^s day. This period in Sanscrit is termed Caljnt. I’hc Mnnwanteniy or reign of each 
ManUy and the four lesser ages, Safya^ Tnia^ Dtenparay and Kali^ are , not astronomical, 
but purely mythological and fabulous periods, being a sub-division after thet*greater astro- 
^ nomical periods had been adjusted ; but the Maha^ or greater in the words of Mr. 

Davis, is sufficiently evident, as being an anomalistic period of the Sun and Moon, at the 
‘^end of which the latter, with her apogee and ascending node, is found, together with the 
Sun, in the first (degree) of Aries; the planets also deviating from that point only as much 
‘‘ as is their latitude and the difference between their mean and true anomaly ,” The follow- 
ing extract, given by Mr. Davis from the first section of the Surya Siddhanta ^ is im[iortant, 
both as concurring with our Manuscript in numbers, and as giving, in brief, the substance of 
the astronomico-chronological system. 

— ^^Tirne, of the denomination I is estimated by respirations ; six respirations 

' make a Vicata^^wXy I ientas a Danda^ sixty Vandas a Nacsliatra day, and thirty jSarshjtra 
days a Narshatra month. The Saraii month is that contained between thirty successive 
‘‘ risings of Sarya^ and varies in its length according to the Layna Blinjfi. Thirty Tidhis 
“ crinpoe the Chandra month. The Saura month is that in whiih the Sun describes one 
‘‘ sign of the Zodiac, and bis passage through tlft twelve signs is one year, and one of those 
years is a t)rra day, or day of the gods. When it is day at Asuia + it is night with the 
‘‘ g(ids, and when it is day with the gods it is night at Asura, Sixty of the J)etn days 
“ multiplied by si\ give the Dvra year, and twelve hundred iff the Vera years form the 
“ aggregate of the four yuyffs. 'fo determine the Saura years contained in this aggregate, 
“ write down the following numbers, 4, 3, ‘Z, which multiply by 10,000 ; the product 4, 3Z0, 


♦ lUuha y a great age, in Sanscrit, U Saihura fju^<tm in Tamil, 
t Moan siilfreal lime.” 

“ X Aaunty the south people, the h:il>ithtion of the Atura L»ea,or demons, with Mvhjni the Dnas, who reside at iSwmeru, 
the north pole, wa-c etei ual v ar.” 
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000 is the aggregate or Maha yu^a^ including the Sandhi and Sandbyansa.* This is 
di\/lded into four^w/fl,9, by reason of the different proportions of virtue prevailing on 
earthy in the following manner Divide the aggregate 4,320,000 by 10, and multiply 
the quotient* H5^ four for the Sitya by throe for the Treia, by two for the bwapar, 
and by one foi; the Cali yuj. Divide either of the yu^s by six for its Sandhi and Sand- 
hyansn. Seventy -one yuys make a Manwantera ; and at the close of each Manwantera 
‘‘ there is a Sandhi equal to the Saiya d&ring which there is an universal deluge. 
‘‘ Fourteen Maamanteras^ including the Sandhi, compose a Calpa, and at the commence- 
mont of each Calpa there is Sandhi equal to the Satya yuy, or 1,728,000 Saura years. 
A Calpa is therefore equal ta 1000 Mahm y^gs. One Calpa is a day with Brahma, and 
his night is of the ^mc length ; and the period of his life il 100 of his years. One half 
of the term of Brahma's life, or fifty years, is expired, and of the remainder the first 
Calpa is begun ; and six Mnnwanleras, including the Sandhi, are expired. The seventh 
“ Manwantera, into which wo are now advanced, is named V^aivaswata, Of this Manwan- 
“ tera twenty -seven Maha yuys are elapsed, and we are now in the Satya yug of the 
twenty -eighth, which Satya yug consists of 1,728,000 Saura years. The whole amount 
of years, expired from the beginning of the Calpa t to the present time, may hence be 
computed ; but from the number of years so found, must be made a deduction of one 
hundred times four hundred and seventy -four divine years, or of th^t product multiplied by 
three hundred and sixty for human years, that being the term of ^Brahma'^s employment 
“ in the creation ; after which the planetary motions commenced.” 

It is somewhat satisfactory to the Editor to find the numbers in the Manuscript confirmed^ 
by the Surya Siddhavta, a very ancient and admitted authority, being supposed to be a 
divine revelation. It may hence be decided that, such as it is, this is the true Indian sys- 
tem ; and, by consequence, that Halhed, Dow, and Bernier, are wrong. 


** ^ Sandhi and Sandh-yanna, the morning and evening twilight. The proper words, 1 believe, are Stoidhya and 
Sandhyansa.'* 

‘‘ t Construction of the Calpa, • 

Years. 

4320000 

Cali, =* 43 200 

• 10 

4320000 

Dnapar^ ^ X 2 = 864000 

10 

4220000 

Treta, X 3 1296000 

‘ 10 
% 4320000 

Satya, X 4 = 1728000 

16 

' Aggregate or Maha yug, 4320000 

71 


Manwantera, 30u720000 

With a Sandhi eqm\ to the Satya yug, 1728000 

306448000 

14 

Calpa, 4318272000 

i With a Sandhi equal to the Satya yug, .... 1728000 

Whole duration of Ca/yya, 4320000000*' 

N 
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CHAPTER I.-SECTION 2. 

The account here given is the fabulous and popular one, Bu65ciently absurd, but not ad- 
mitted^ it appears, by astronomers : thus J5/iascarac/i'2n//a, according to Mr. O^vis, (As. Res. 
vol. % 8vo. p. *250.) argues ‘‘that it is more reasonable to suppose the earth to be self-ba- 
lanced in infinite space, than that it should be supported by a series of animals, with nothing 
assignable for the last of them to rest upon.’’ Popular belief is, however, a very diiferent 
thing, according with the Manuscript; which moreover, in a manner very^confused, makes 
Athi-seshan support the seven inferior worlds, without any clear inference derivable as to 
the mode of supporting the other six worlds ; unless it means that the earth sup[>orts them. 
The names of the earth and six superior worlds agree with Mr. Halhed's account, (Pref p. 46.) 
differing only in orthography. The names of the other inferior worlds lie does not specify. 
In the Sadur Ayradi, a dictionary of Shen Tamils the names of the seven superior worlds 
are, Btilogam^ Puvaloguniy Savalogam^ Sanalogam^ Tabologaniy Magalogam^ SMl/uffalojfim; 
and of the inferior worlds, Athalam^ Vithalanij Suthalam^ Taratkalim^ Irasathalarny Malm- 
thalanny and Patlialam, If the Editor may venture an opinion, which ho does not elsewhere 
remember to have mot with, he would suggest that the original inventors of these terms had 
in view the planetary worlds. Yet, certainly, both the written and popular views regard the 
inferior worlds as places of punishment, and the superior ones as ascending in the scale of 
sanctity and happiness. * 


^ CHAPTER I.--SECTION 3. 

What is Maha-^meru? and where is it? Generally, it is considered to be a raounluin ; and 
the Indian Caucasus, Irnaut^ or Himalaya j is supposed to be the identical mountain, or range 
of mountains, in question. The Editor has more than once boon led to suspect that originally 
it denoted the Sun ; but this hypothesis confessedly will not agree with the Manuscript or 
popular notions. Granting it to be a mountain, we may find occasion in the sequel for the 
necessity of reconciling it with mount Ararat, The Editor would fain rescue, by his own 
hypothesis, the learned Hindus from the absurdity of their seven dipas and seven seas of 
various contents; but fears the impossibility of doing so. The Sadur Agradt gives the 
following names of the dipas: ^^Naval^ Iraliy Kusiy Kiravunjaniy Pudagaram^ Tengu^ Ka- 
muku;^’' and adds, “that they take these names from productions most common in thtem.” The 
same work ranges the seas in different order : that is, “ Salt-water, fresh-water, milk, tyar^ 
gheey sugar-cane juice, honey.” Mr. Halhed received from the Pandits who assisted him 
in drawing up the code of Gontoo laws, the following statenient : “ There are seven deepsy 
“viz. — Jumhooy Pulkhoo (Pilaisfiajy Shoolmeloo (Janmalijy Kooshud (Kusujy Keroonchud 
(Kirounja)y Shakud (Saka)y Pooskerud (Pashkara), The explanation of deep, is this:— 
“ Dei^ signifies land ; and on every side of each deep is sumoodevy or main ocean ; and the 
“ length and breadth of this deepy which is called Jumboo, is one hundred thousand of joojuny 
“ (yojana of ten miles each,^ or four hundred thousand cose ; and the length and breadth of 
“ the second deep is twice as much as that of this deep; and that of the third deep, four times 
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as mucK; and that oT the fourth, eight times as much ; and that of the fifth, sixteen times as 
mu«^h ; and that of\he sixth, thirty -two times as much ; and that of the seventh, sixty -four 
times as much.” Thus it appears that flindu chronology and geography both deal very 
much by wholesale, and in good round numbers The reader will pardon the transient 
reflection in passing as to the magnificent groves of sugar-cane, and the flowery meads and 
hosts of bees which must exist somewhere, in some one or more of the equally magnificent 
dipa^. * 

The latter part of section third, intimates an ignorance of the form of the earth not 
more surprising than what Tacitus relates of the notions of the ancient Germans, or various 
writers mention of the modern Gliinese; andathe account may receive an apology in being set 
beside the statement pf Arrian^ who, according to Dr. Robettson, (Hist. Dis. 4to. p. 60.) 
'^places an island not far from the mouth of the Ganjes^ which he describes as situated 
under the rising Sun, and the last region of the East iiihabited.” Mr. Davis however (As. 
Res. vol. 4, p. 459. ) tells us, that the astronomical Pandits consider the earth as spherical.” 
The pity is, that these Patidiis have shut up knowledge from the ignorant, who might receive 
inKtruction from those learned men, which they reject when proceeding from others. The 
most important consequences might follow, were the Hindu population at large really con- 
vinced, that to consider the earth as spherical is the true state of the question. 


. CHAPTER I.-«SECT10N 4. 

« 

I'hero vv(juld ap|)ear to be some error as to order in the list or minws^ since Raivata^ who^ 
is here placed fifth in order, is Ghortly after called the sixth, in the Institutes of MenUj 
(chap. 1, sec. 61,62.) tlic names and order of the first seven are the following:— “ From this 
mvnuj named Suay ambluivay (or Sprung from the Self existing,) came six descendants, 
other menus, (or perfectly understanding the Scripture,) each giving birth to a race of hi» 
own, all exalted in dignity, eminent in power ; Suaronhisha, Aattami, Tamasa, Raivata 
” likewise, and Chaeshusha, beaming with glory, and Vaivaswatay child of the Sun.”* 
Ruiiafd here also stands fifth in order, and dtaeshus'ia (or Suchclutsa) sixth, placed as the 
fourteenth in the MS. 

This section otherwise harmonizes with the statements of Sir W. Jones. The six great 
ages being added , complete iHte one hundred assigned to the Calpa, or liright-half of Brah- 
ma'^s day ; aod are to be supposed to be made up by the sandhya and sandliyansa, or morn- 
ing and evening twilight, a deluge intervening between each manu'^s reign. Thus Sir W. 
Jones says, The aggregate of their four ages, they call a divine age, and believe that, in 
every thousand of such ages, or in every day of Brahma, fourteen menus q-re successively 
invested by him with the sovereignty of the earth : each menu, they suppose, transmits his 
empire to his sons and grandsons during a period of seventy-one divine ages ; ^nd such a 
‘‘period they name a Manwaniara ; but, since fourteen multiplied by seventy-one are not 
‘‘ quite a thousand, we must conclude that six divine ages are allowed for intervals between 
“ the Manwanturas, oi for the twilight of BrahnaPs day. Thirty such days, or Calpasy 
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** constitute, in their opinion, a month of Brahma ; twelve such months, one of his years ; 
“ end an hundred such years, his agfe ; of which ago they assert, that fifty years have elefjpsed. 
** We are now then, according to the Hindus, in the first day or Calpa of the first month of 
** the fifty -first year of Brahma’s age, and in the twenty-eighth divine %^e of the seventh 
Manwantara, of which divine age the three first human ages have pas^sed, and four 
** thousand eight hundfod and eighty-eight of the fourth. , 

“ In the present day of Brahma the iTrst menu was surnamed Swayamhhura, or Son of 
** the Self-existent ; and it is he by whom the institutes of re^gious and civil duties are sup- 
“ posed to have been delivered. In his time the Deity descended at a sacrifice, and, by his 
“ wife Satarupa^ he had two distinguished ^ms, and three daughters. This pair were 
“ created for the multiplicafion of the human species, after that neyn creation of the world 
“ which the Brahmans call Padmacalpiya, or the L(-ro.c-creation. 

“ If it were worth while to calcuiato the age of Mttnu\s institutes, ac(;ording to the Brah- 
“ manSf we must multiply four million three hundred and twenty thousand by six times 
“ seventy -one, and add to the product the number of years already past in the seventh 
** Manwantara. Of the five menus who succeeded him, I have seen little more than the 
“ names ; but the Hindu writings are very diffuse on the life and posterity of the seventh 
“ menu, surnamed Vaivaswata, or Child of the Sun ; he is supposed to have had ten sons, 
“ of whom the eldest ivas Icshwacu ; and to have been accompanied by seven liskis, or 
holy persons, whosd names were, Casyapa, Atri, VasisMha, ViswamUra, Gautama, Ja- 
** madagni, and Bharadwaja ; an account which explains the opening of the fourth chapter 
“ of the Glia: ‘This immutable system of devotion,' says Cnshva, ‘1 revealed to I'a/vw- 
“ *wat, (or the Sun); Vaivaswat declared it to his son Mnvu; explained \tio Icshwacu : 

“ ‘thus the chief rishls know this sublime doctrine delivered from one to another.’” 

It may be noted, in passing, that Sir W. Jones supposes the seventh menu, or Vaivaswata , 
to be the Noah of Scripture, chiefly because of the somewhat minutely recorded circum- 
stances of the doluge occurring at the beginning of his rule, or close of the former ones : 
to which order we shall presently find the Manuscript maintaining faithful adherence. 


CHAPTER I.-SECTION ,'). 

'I'his section carries our attention up to the first manu of the present day of Brahma. 
^*Swafianddiiira, or Son of the Self-existent,*’ is, by Sir W. Jones, conjectured to be no other 
than the Adam of Scripture, and with many concurring grounds of pr ibability. We are, 
it must be observed, in the order of the Manuscript, confined in this section to the antedilu- 
vian world : nor do we pass from it until a very considerable number of fabulouS circum- 
stances have been recorded. The transition to the postdiluvian world, will be noticed io due 
time. Of Ihc names here stated, nothing further is known to the Translator. Iranujar is 
incleed ranked among the mums as a Maha-muni by the Sadur Agradi ; but it does not 
appear certain whether the same individual be intended, or otherwise. 
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CHAPTER I.-SECTJON 6. 

O • 

Bataihaj the fl^ceessor of Dushmantaf lived in tb^ Treta^yuga of the present g'reat age; 
but be seems to be aAuded to only to account for the modern name; and thus, Jembu^dipa 
is identified with Hindustan proper; but, since other countries are specified, the allusion to 
«a bow may be presumed to refer to the shape of the Peninsula, abstaining, at the same time, 
from overstraining the simile. From, this geographical section all chronological nicety 
may be safely considered as excliyled ; and the author probably intended to describe tfiUngS 
as existing at or about the time of Barathaj or middle of the Treta-yuga, Mount Imaut, 
or Emaui, obtains in maps of andlent geograj^hy as applicable to the Indian Caucasus, or 
Himnlaya mountains. fLu extent of ninety thousand miles from their base, even to the 
southernmost point of the Peninsula, shews that mathematical precision is not consulted 
by Hindus, and that a large number is usually put for that which is unknown. Of the 
towns mentioned, Agodhiya is Oude; Matkaray the northern Muttra; Ktisi is Benares; 
Kanclii is Conjeverum; DwaracOy the ancient capital of Krishna, still bearing the same 
name. Of the rivers, tho Bagarathi and Saraswathi still jrotain the same designations; the 
Gauthaini is perhaps the Godavery, which by the natives is supposed to be a branch of the 
Ganges; Narmathi is the Neerbuddu; Yamuniy the Jumna; Krishnaveniy the Kistna; 
Tavgahathiriy the Tamboodra, near Bellary ; //A/, the Vaigy at,Madura ; and Tam^ 

biravanly the river at Palamcottah. Of the countries mentioned, Casumer (Cashmere), 
Camhogey Nej)al(t y Carnadaca y^xQ plain; Calinga was an aneient^kingdom near the Godavery 
river ; Mahnrashtira is the Mahratta country ; Dravida is the southern Tamil country ; 
Mah/t'ava is probably Matwa; and Maradoy the southern Marawa district; Sola^iemm is 
the Carnatic proper, of which Kanchi was the capital; Pandiya-desam is the Madura 
kingdom; Sera-dvmmy the Travancore and Malayalim country. In the early ages, these 
three last were often at war with each other. Vang i is supposed to be the province of 
Bengal; MagaVy the Arracan country; YavanOy Arabia, or an Arab colony. This last 
name is open to some enquiry. In his valuable aid to the learner, entitled ^^Teloogoo 
Selections,” the secretary of the Literary Society of Madras, J. C. Morris, esq., expressly 
says, c*sb*5i4 (Yavqna) is a name given to Arabia.” 'fhe Editor would be glad to see this 
term elucidated. *Sir. W. Jones observes, ^^The Yavanas are by some supposed to have 
been lonians or Greeks;” and ho shtTliy after adds, nor have we any reason to believe 
that a race of Grecian princes ever established a kingdom in either of those countries.” Still, 
when Sir W. Clones has occasion to employ the term, he speaks of the Yavans as descend- 
ants of Jamaiiy and Greeks : and other writers have followed his example, or he theirs. 

In a note to the introduction of the Telougoo Grammar, by A. D. Campbell, esq.* taken 


^ Iritrodaction, p. 5. — Thh talented gentleman haa kindly stated to me his impreaaion. that by the flfty-six countries the 
Hindus intend to denote the whole, to them, known world. On reference to the Sadur Jgradit I find the names of the 
countries stated with some variation ss to order ; and also name, such as MaltgnUm for Sera^uam. The MS. also is not 
itself complete in the list of iiani< a. The countries, according to the are, Angtifn., /Intnamy Avondhit 

Antiram^ Jladam^ Yav/inantt O/iiyamt KaruMam, Kaiingam, Konnadam^ Ktintdomy Kanam, Kanmiram^ Kimtaram^ 
Kand>oiafHy hir adorn ^ Kurukuy Kudokamy Kundalatn^ Kuru^ Kutifitharn, fCure/taram, K$/tayomt Keralanit Kavunganam^ 
AVI/om, Kosuhm, Sakatn^Saviram, Saltmmy Singhukinty Sinan, Suraienam, Suram, Sunakamy Dravidmm^ Tuluvam^ 

If 



from the Asiatic Researches, is an extract from the FojfM 'describing the course of 

the Ganges as flowing through the countries of the “Palindatf CiSravas in CurU^Kuru- 
demm); about Tanehmr, Maisycu (Mmoha-desam)^ Angas^ Bangas^ CaUngas^ Ssc. The 
Lada-deaam is usually considered by natives to be a mountainous regioh, without stating 
precisely where. The Editor Jhas also heard of the Lfuiapaahi, (or language,) as having 
been^onM spoken, but now unknown. He regrets his present inability further to elucidate 
these names of countries. A map of India, the anoint native names only affixed, would be 
interesting, could it be satisfactorily prepared. 

■■ " — . p 

Tengamm^ Nidatham, Nepalam, Panchalam^ Paparam, PdMoam, PartdipaA*, PuUntham, Poclam, Magatham, Macham^ 
Mmradams MaUyalamt Mahvamt Yugantiram, Vangatn, Vangcdam^ Vitharpam. This order ie guided by the letters 
of the Tamil alphabet. 

7he occurrence of Sinam, (China,) as well as Napah and Singhala, (Ceylon,) would appear to intimate that the list is 
extended to countries bordering on India; and would seem to confirm the probability of Arabia being denoted by the term 
Ymana, It may be noted, that the Sadur Agradi is a compilation made about a hundred years since by the Jesuit 
miaiionary Beac/df surnamed by the natives Viramamuni, 


CHAPTER II.-SECTION 1. 

f 

la entering on thd special concerns of the Pandion kingdom, we must carry with us the 
remembrance that amidst mythological fable and fiction by possibility some real names 
of persons, and some leading facte, obscured by invention or tradition, may be preserved. 
It may be merely noticed, that RamUa’tnanu is here termed the sixth mam : moreover, as 
the flood at the close of his rule will be found hereinafter stated, and as Vaivasutha, the 
seventh, is most probably Noah, it follows, that we are for some time detained by the Manu- 
script in the antediluvian world ; consequently, that fable and fiction may be expected. 
After what has been stated, the reader will form his own ideas of the wholesale chronology 
which he will meet with. The Editor believes that the placing these circumstances before 
the Mam's flood is as great a fable as any other, it being most likely, if any foundation in 
tradition on the subject ever existed— from which these materials were early borrowed and 
unbodied in the Stalla Purana—HaX such tradition related to times of comparatively modern 
date, and long postdiluvian. 

It now only remains to introduce the Abstract of the StaUg, Parana, containing the whole 
foundation of a belief which has led, in the night of by-gone time, to costly structq^res and 
magnificent endowments. In reading these sportive tales of the Bramins, wherein they 
often seem to be trying how far the credulity of the ignorant may be carried, the reader will 
he left to his own reflections ; and will doubtless often have occasion to wonder that such 
things should imbody the religion of an otherwise ingenious and numerous people. The 
Notes, frofti the second section of this chapter, will be resumed afterwards; and any thing 
vliich may be supposed relevant to the subject will then be stated. 


MADURA 


STAUUA PURANA. 


(abstracted.) 
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THE FIRST TIRUVILLIADEL, 

(or sacred amusement). 

The god removed the crime of Indren, king of the Celestials. 

•* 

Indren was engaged in attending to ^he celestial dancers of his paradise, when 
his^uri^, or spirituqJ|^preceptor, Vrihaspati, came to see hkn; and in consequence of 
Indren being so engaged, he did not pay proper attention to the guru, nor rise 
to salute him : hurt by which neglect, Vrihaspati pronounced a curse on him, to the 
effect of wishing “ That he might lose all his prosperity,” and went away. Having 
no longer his former preceptor, Indren took a three-headed giant, or asuren, for his 
preceptor ; but learning that he was making a yugam, or sacrifice, to destroy the gods, 
Indren killed him, whereby he incurred the sin of Bramha-gatthi, or crime of killing 
a Bramin. The father of the giant made a yugam, from which Veduraswami came 
forth, whom the father sent to kill Indren: the latter struck the giant, but finding that 
he could not kill him, hid himself in a btos flower. He* then went to Brahma ancf 
enquired why he could not kill the asuren; and was told that his weapon was become 
powerless; but was directed to a place where an old Bramin had long been perform- 
ing penance, and was told to take his shoulder-bone, which would su£5ce for the 
object in view: the old Bramin of bis own accord surrendered his life, and Indren, 
taking his shoulder-bone, by its aid killed the asuren ; hereby the sin of Bramha- 
gatthi was doul}led ; and, in consequence of its burden, Indren again concealed himself 
in a lotos flower. 

The celestials were now left without their king, and in order to arrive at that 
dignity, Nacalen, an earthly monarch, performed a hundred yugams, by which he 
became entitled to take the place of Indren. Accordingly he sent word to Indrani, 
perpetual consort of the king of heaven, that he was coming, directing her to prepare 
to receive him. On this message being communicated she went in consternation to 
the guru, Vrihaspati, to ask his advice, who directed her to sanction the coming of 
Nacalm in the palanquin of Indren, according to custom borne by the seven r 'uhis, 

• p 
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While Nacalen was thus going, owing to his hurry, he exclaimed tO the rukis, '‘SBirpa- 
tarpar which means both quick and a serpent. The rishis being displeased put down 
the palanquin, and pronounced on him as a curse, “That he should become a serpent;” 
in which shape he fell down again to the earth. A council being held of Vrihaspatu 
Agastpar, and otjier sages, it was recommended that Indren, in order to the removal of 
his sin, should go’down to the earth, visit the sacred places, and bathe in the rivers. 
This he did, without finding relief till he came to a certain forest of till trees, where 
suddenly he found his burden removed. Being surprised at this, he commanded search 
to be made around, when 2 ,'lingam, the emblem of Siva, was found under a till tree, 
to which he made pujei; and so great was his joy that even his speech became 
confused. As it was a forest, there were no flowers with which to make garlands; but 
on looking, he saw a tank with lotos flowers, of which he made garlands; and from this 
use of its flowers the tank obtained the name of Pottamarpi, or the Golden-lotos. 


SECOND TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The god took away the curse pronounced by Durvasa-rishi on the white Elephant of 

Indren. 

Durvasa-rishi was once worshipping the said image in the Tili-vanam, when he 
took one of the lotos flowers and, after presenting it to the god, carried it with him 
to Indren's paradise, who was then riding on his white elephant, and going to 
encounter the giants. He respectfully gave it to Indren, who laid it on the head of 
the elephant between its tusks ; but the animal threw it down, and trampled it under 
foot. For doing so Durvasa pronounced on it a curse, to the effect “ThaC it shpuld 
become a wild elephant of the woods ;” but as the animal implored mercy, the period 
was limited to a hundred years. In consequence, while the elephant was in 
the tiU forest, it one day poured water over the lingam, which, on enquiry, learning 
the nature 6f the case, told the elephant to place an Istdra-lingam at Airavatham. 
Having done so, a messenger came to recall it to Indren s abode ; and the proposition 
being declined on the plea of worshipping at this place, another messenger was sent; kt 
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obediAiceto which recall, the elephant went and again became the vahan, or vehicle, 
of Indren. 


THIRD TIRUVILLIADEL. 

Discovety of the god to mortals; Building the town of Madura; and Reign of 

the first king. • 

In the time of Kulasegara-Pandion, who ruled in Mdnavur, a merchant, named 
Tanen-sheyen, in the course of his journeys on commercial business was benighted 
in a forest of cadambu trees; and being unable to proceed further took up his abode 
at the foot of one of them. He was surprised at the sight of an unusual splendor ; 
and, going to look, was favored by the god with the view, because he had been very 
virtuous in a former birth. As it was Monday, the gods were* performing homage 
and anointing the image, as though it had been the night of Siva. The merchant 
bathed in the tank and worshipped : when the gods had disappeared, he saw the 
■tone image only; and next day went and told the king aforesaid what he had 
seen. The god also appeared to the king the following night by a vision, in the 
form of a religious ascetic, and commanded him to build a temple in the aforesaid 
wilderness. The king finding the vision and the statement of the merchant to 
accord, went to the place and had the forest cleared. Being uncertain how to build 
the temple and town, the god again appeared and gave instructions ; in obedience 
to which, workmen were employed, and a temple was built with seven enclosures, 
having a king’s street, Bramins' streets, and also streets for the other three castes, and 
for thei temple servants ; also choultries, mandabams, tanks, and the like. The whole 
being splendidly finished, with a palace also for the king on the north-east quarter, 
an embarrassment arose as to how these numerous buildings could all be purified 
preparatory to residence at once, so as to ensure an entrance on a fortunate day; 
this difficulty the god Siva was pleased to remove by causing Ganga, abiding in the 
hair on his head, to pour forth copious streams on the whole place: and the god was 
pleased to give it the name of Mathurai, (or pleasant,) and he then disappeared. 
The king placed*guards at the four cardinal points of the city, who were all four of 
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them deities. Afterwards a son was born to him, named Maliya-thusen, on 
the king’s death succeeded to the throne. 


FOURTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

Incarnation of Minatchi, the goddess of the temple. 

t' C 

Maliyathusa-Pandion^ although be had many wives, th^ .chief of them being 
Katffana-mali, daughter of the Sora king, yet had no child. In consequence he 
offered ninety-nine aswamedha sacrifices, when Indren, becoming alarmed, (since 
another sacrifice would entitle the king to Jndren's throne,) appeared to him and 
•aid, ** Why do you give yourself this trouble ? perform the appointed sacrifice for 
•btaining a child before the temple of the god Siva, and you will have your wish 
granted.” While tl^e king was making this sacrifice, a female of three years old, 
covered with ornaments, was born from the flame of the sacrifice. The king took 
up the child, and gave it into the hands of his queen Karyana-mali, On her 
applying this infant to her breast immediately milk for its nourishment first manifest- 
ed itself. While bringing up the child it was found that she had three breasts, on 
which the foster-parents being afflicted, the voice of the god was heard from heaven, 
bidding them give the child the same education as for a man, and adding, that when 
^ her appointed husband should come then one of the breasts would disappear : when 
she was grown up they had her formally installed on the throne, and then Mali- 
ya-thusen died. 

Having performed, in becoming manner, the funereal rites for her foster-parent, 
and worshipped in the temple, she afterwards ruled the kingdom in a proper 
manner. 


FIFTH TIRUVILLIADEL 

Marriage of Minatchi with Siva, by the name of Sunteresvara. 

When the above woman, Tadatha-kai, (or Invincible,) was ruling, her foster-mother 
represented to her the proprie^ of marriage, to which she replied^ that she would 
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assegible an army go to fight with neighbouring hings, in order to discover among 
them her destined husband. Accordingly her minister, named Sumathi, assembled 
a very large arm}', with which she next and conquered all the neighbouring kings. 
She next conquered Indren, and then proceeded to attack Kailasa, (the abode of Siva,) 
in front of which she was met by Nareda, (the messenger of the gods,) whom she forced 
to retreat. He went and reported the same to Siva, who, smiling'a little, arose and 
went forth. As sodn as he appeared, t^je before-mentioned sign occurred, at which 
the amazon, being ashamed, dropped her weapons, and the minister said, This is to 
be your husband.” The god told her to return to Madura where he dwelt, and on 
Monday he would come and marry her ; desiring all preparations to be made. All 
was arranged accordingly ; and the gods, superior and inferior, came, bringing 
presents. She was seated beside the god on tii^ marriage-throne, when Vishnu 
joined their hands, and afterwards the marriage ceremony was performed, amidst 
the praises and adorations of the rishis and others present. , 

The god then had a new stone image made for the pagoda, ^became a king ; and 
afterwards ruled over Madura by the name of Suntera-Fandion. * 


SIXTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The god danced in a silver temple at the request of certain rishis- 

After the marriage, the gods, rishis, and others who were assembled, were about to 
be feasted, praparatory to which they all bathed in the Pottamarei-tank, when cer- 
taih of the rishis said, Unless we see the god dance we will not eat.” The god 
replied, ‘‘JHow can you expect to see one dance, whose form is that of the seven supe- 
rior and seven inferior worlds, and whose members are the places most fam(vus for 
their shrines and temples ? but, as this place is chief of all, since you wish it, you 
shall see me dance.” Accordingly the god danced in a silver temple, while the gods, 
rishis, and the numerous other attendants, joined in chorus and chanted his praises. 
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SEVENTH TIRUVILLIA0EL. 

The insatiable dwarf Kundotkeren. 

After the marriage feast was ended, the officers of the lutchen came and said t« 
the goddess, **Out of the vast quantity of food which you have prepared scarcely one 
part out of a thousand has been consumed: what are we to do with the rest?” The 
goddess went to enquire of her husband, who said, “ It is true, tha( being a queen, you 
have prepared so much food, but there are several of my retinue as yet unfed.” Where- 
upon calling a dwarf, named Kundotheren, he directed food to be given ; saying, that 
when he should be satisfied, others would follow. He then put within him Vadamu' 
agni (fabled to govern the sea). A large pit was dug to receive the various eatables. 
This dwarf was emaciated with hunger and fasting ; and consumed mountains of 
prepared food so rapidly, that the eye could not follow him. All being gone, be con- 
sumed the unprepared materials for food, and still complained of hunger. On this 
^e goddess enquired<'Of her husband what was to be done, saying, “ It is thus that 
you fulfil your character of ^the final destroyer of all things.” At this the god smiled 
' with complacency, only complaining that so many of his hungry followers were still 
left without food. 


‘ * EIGHTH TIRUVILUADEL. 

c Ganga, at the command of the god, produced the river Yaigai. 

As the huxiger of the dwarf was yet unappeased, the god commanded the Earth 
(a goddess) to supply him. Accordingly four holes or pits appeared, out of which 
food spontaneously arose; and the dwarf eat till his body was swoln. ^ He then 
complained of thirst ; and having drawn all the water contained in the welll and 
tanks, he still complained of thirst. On this the god commanded the goddess 
Ganga (in his hair) to supply water. She replied, ** You once called me before, and 
1 will com^ again if you only grant the privilege thht whosoever bathes in my 
watbrs shall be purified from sin which being conceded, she brought a most plenti- 
ful supply ofinvater in the shape of the river FS^goi, and the dwarf took it all up veiy 
easily* And Itow, both hunger and thint being satisfied, he returned to his duty in 
the retinue of the god* 



NINTH TIRUVILUADEL. 

T3it^god brought the seven seas together into one plme. 

‘ Among tbo rishis nrho came to salute the god was Gauthama, who went to pay his 
respects to Ka^i-mali, tfueen dowager : she asked him which was the most excellent 
penance? He replied, ‘Hher^wefir three: one consisting in silently contemplating the 
deity, one in repeating prayers, and one in going about and bathing in all the sacred 
rivers ; of which three, the last was the most excellent : but that since it was attended 

• o 

with much trouble to visit all the rivers, and since all the rivers run into the sea, if 
she bathed in the sea, the effect would be the same.” On this she announced to her 
adopted daughter her intention of bathing in the sea, and the daughter, unwilling to 
part with her foster-mother, told her own husband ; who said, “ To bathe in one sea is 
a tride ; 1 will bring all the seven seas together to one place, and she may bathe there.” 
Accordingly, much to the astonishment of the people, the seven seas (of ghee, honey, 
milk, &c.) came rushing together into one tank, still retaining their respective colors,' 
and appearing distinct, or unmingled. • 


TENTH TIRUVILUADEL. 

Recalling Maliya-thusen from the dead, and translation of Keoyi-maU. 

On the banks of the said tank the god made a flower garden, and when there one 
day, said to his wife, “Why does not your foster-mother bathe?” On this being 
reported the elder lady enquired of learned men the most meritorious mode of bathing ; 
who replied, “ It must be either by taking hold of the hand of a husband, or of a.<^ild, or 
of a cow’s tail.” On this reply being given she became greatly afflicted, having neither 
husband, nor child. Her fosternlaughler ported this grief to the god, who, by an 
act of volition, brought back MaUya-tkusa-Pandion &om. the paradise of Indren, and 
the shade, on coming, presented his respects to the god. Katyi-mali henring of the 
arrival of her former husband, came adorned with jewels, and both bathed in the 
tank; after which they saw the god, and a heavenly chariot appeared, i# which both 
htisbsmd andvwife were together earned above the worlds and the paradise of Indren^ 
safe into the heaven of &va. 
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ELEVENTH TIRUVILLIADEL. . 

The mcarnaiion of Subrammyen in the form of Ukrama^Papdion. 

One day the aforesaid Tadatha-kai came to her husband, and said^ ‘‘You have av 

sembled the seven seas, and have prociyed the beatification of my reputed parents; but * 

DOW it occurs to me that it is not fit after your reign that the Pandion race should become 

extinct through defect of posterity.” The god, whose height mid depth Brahma and 

a * 

Vishnu could not discovei;, reflecting that he had caused his wife (Parvati) to become 
incarnate in the person of Tadatha~kai, and had now himself reigned a long time as 
Sunteresvarer, considered it was not right to leave the Pandion race without offspring; 
and by a simple volition he produced in due time the birth of his son Subraminyen, in 
the form of a child bearing the resemblance of Siva: which event occurred on Monday, 
in the Tiravathirai-naeshatram, when the planet Jupiter was in the most fortunate 
station, of a good house, (astrological term); while the four vedas were chanted, and 
« musical instruments Sounded, and the demi-gods showered down flowers. On hearing 
the news, all kings and people came and made congratulations on the event, gave 
presents to the town, and* according to the Vedas, cast the child’s nativity (horoscope); 
gave the child the name of Ukrama-Pandion, and the child was afterwards instructed in 
all suitable accomplishments by Vehara-bdgavan ( Vrihaspati) the preceptor of the gods. 
When the son came to years of dircretion, the father, hearing the fame of his great 
^ acquirements and excellent temper, told his ministers it was time to have him installed, 
or anointed as king, to which counsel they agreed, and were very joyful. 


TWELFTH TRUVILLIADEL. 

a 

The god Suntaresuaren gives his Son in marriage, and furnishes him wiih 

« three weapons. 

The father besides advised with his ministers on procuring his son a suitable wife of 
«i^ual nobility ; and Kantimathi, the daughter of a king named Soma^shegaren, of the 
race of thje|hm,*who ruled in the town of Manavur, was fixed upon. The same night 
the god appeared in vmon to Soma-sh^aren, and commanded him to give his daughter 
in marriage to the son of the king ruling in Madura. Soma-shegwen the next day. 
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mstonisfaed and delighted, set out for Madura with his daughter and a great retinue ; 
and ll'as met on the road by the ministers of Santaresvaren that were going towards 
Mansur, wh^ demanded bis daughter in marriage for the son of their king; to 
which he joyfully agreed : and, after coming to Madura, the ceremony was performed 
with great splendor;* while the Sara and Sera kings, g^ds, demi-gods, and innu- 
merable others, were in attendance, with all usual accompaniments : and great 
presents, extensive dower, rfhd largesses were bestowed. After the marriage cere- 
mony tf»e father gave the sob, the spear, the discus, the ball ; and said, '^Jndren, 
Maha-meru, and th^ Sea, are your foes : with the spear, you shall overcome the sea; 
with the ball, you shall conquer Maha-meru; and with the discus, subdue Indren. 
He then charged the ministers to take care of his son as the apple of their eye ; and 
enjoined his son to follow the advice of his ministers, and to break no old custom. 
He then gave the new-married pair his blessing; and mounting, with Tadatha-kai, 
an aerial car, while his attendants became changed into the form of the celestials of 
Kailasa, he ascended to his own paradise. The son ruled according to the law of. 
Manu afterwards. 


THIRTEENTH TIRU VILLI ADEL. 
yarunen is compelled to retire by the casting of the spear (or javelin). 

Ukrama-PandioH made a great sacrifice of ninety-six aswamedha-yugams, at which * 
Indren becoming jealous, since his rule was endangered, went to the king of the sea, 
Yarunen, and told him to destroy that country. Accordingly the sea suddenly 
came with great noise in the middle of the night to the gates of Madura, when 
the kipg, tIkrama-Pandion, was awakened by Siva, in the guise of a religious 
ascetic, informing him of the circumstance, and attendant dangers ; the king, being 
astonished and without presence of mind, was urged by the vision to lose no time, but 
employ the vel, as he had been directed ; and accordingly he went and cast the spear 
(pr javelin) at the sea, which immediately lost its forop, and retired, because Yarunen 

— W 

* Of this the Blaauscript gives a minute description. 
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f^ognized the weapon of bis superior. TUe king tlien weoft to the temple, and 
adoring the god, promised that as far as the sea had come, so much land would he 
give to the temple : and thus he righteously protected (or governed) the kingdom. ' 


FOURTEENTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

Ukrama-Pandion strikes off Indren*s ermn. 

t. 

While Ukrama-Pandidn reigned, it happened, by the evil, influence of the nine 
planets, iliat there was no rain ; and great consequent drought occurred in the 
PandioD, Sor't, and Sero kingdoms. On which deficiency, these three kings went and 
con.suUed the sage Agostyar, residing on the great mountain called Pothtya, (or 
Potheigee.) who told them of the evil influence of the planets, and advised them to go 
and worship Suntaresvnren on a Monday. Accordingly, the three kings came to 
MadurOf and performed the prescribed fasting and ceremonies on Monday in the 
'temple, when, by the favor of Siva, they were carried to Swerga-logam (the paradise 
of Indreri). The Sara and* &ra kings took their scats at his footstool, and asking for 
rain, were favorably answered and dismissed. But the Paudion took his seat on the 
same level with Indren, and made no request. Indren, disple»ised, with a semblance of 
favor, put round his neck a very heavy necklace-collar, such as five men could not 
lift, thinking its weight would crush his uncivil guest; but as the Pandion wore it 
(Withoat any emotion, Indren was astonished ; and dismissed him, only saying, “You 
shall be called the bearer of the necklace.” On the Pandions return, ha found that 
in his country only there was no rain ; in consequence of which he went to Maka- 
meru, and put some of the clouds round its summit in chains, and brought them to 
water his kingdom. Indren incensed at this violation of his proper power, declared 
war, and took the field at the head of large forces. There was much fighting on 
both sides, and many were slain, until Ukrama~P(mdion with bis discus struck ofiF 
Indrens crown. Indren, astonished, found he was not combating with a mere 
mortal, and sent ambassadors, promising to bestow rain. Ukranui would not believe 
him : in con|eqHf nee Indren sent a man of the Velazha caste to become security for 
rain, (hence called .or .waiters for rain). The king then 
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pleased the clouds from confinement. Afterwards, by Indr&h eommand, there 
was.ebundance of min, with consequent fertility : and UkramOfPandion ruled the 
kingdom with justice and liberality. 


FIFTEENTH TIRUVILLIADEL 

Ukrama-Paridion struck mount Meru, and thence obtained wealth. 

• h 

Ukrama~Pandion attentive to the instructions of Agnstyar in the religious 
observance of Monday ; and by that means his wife, JiTa/i/imatZ/i, brought him a son, 
whom he named Vira-Pundion. At this time the country was distressed by drought, 
and the god, on being besought, appeared in a dream, and said, “Go to Alaha-meru, 
strike it with the ball : ihe.'c are riches inside: take them, and make charitable donations, 
and rain will come.'* Rising in the morning, and going to pay his devotions to the 
god, the king set out with a great retinue ; thus leaving his ovvn country and going 
to salute the Soren king : passing thence by Dundaga-nada, the’ Telinga, Carnadaca,' 
and Tondaga countries ; crossing mountains and rivers'j passing Malava, Virada, 
wdi Alatthiya countries; going as far as (Benares); crossing the 6r<7wg«, and 

a desert untrodden by human foot-steps, which is inhabited by yalis, lions, &c., he 
arrived at Kunieri, which extends one thousand leagues (of ten miles each); passing 
by which, and also Barathi, eight times larger still, he arrived at the birth place of 
Parvati, (or mountain-born,) named Mount Imaut. Next crossing Klmpurada pro-*, 
vince, as also Arri varadum and the Nisithi mountains, and arriving at llauu-vritha 
country, surrounded by the river Jemba, he obtained a view of Maha-meru, which is the 
lupport of the earth, having one thousand and eight peaks, which is also the pillar of the 
gods, ^ and ^hich besides was once a bow in the hands of Siva.* As that was a sacred 


* It is fabled that Siva, in a war with the giants, took Maha-meru for a bow ; yielding a mytho- 
logical analogy to the war of Saturn with the Titans; or of Jupiter with other giants, when, as sang 
by a poet of whom these fables remind us, — > 

Affectasse ferunt regnum cseleste gigantes, > 

Altaque congestas stroxisse ad sidera montes. 

Turn' pater omnipotens misso prefregit Olympnm 
Fultuine, et excussit subjecto Pelio Ossam.' 




IttoA, he halted his retinue at a distance, made by himself a circuit of the mountain, 
and, standing on the South, addressed its king, saying, *'0 Meru! surrounded by ail 
planets, constellations, anddcmi-gods — O mountain king! attend!”^ Then, taking the 
ball in his band, he struck the mountain with anger; the mountain reeled; the peaks 

c 

trembled; and the king of the mountain, with one head and foyr umbrella-bearing arms, 

r 

came forth asliamed ; confessed a dereliction of attention and of duty for that one day 
from the service of Siva, and asked what was his business? The reply was, “ Riches 
are wanted.” All that he desired was givdii him by opening a mine; and the cleft 
was closed with his own royal seal. He brought the load 'oT precious metals on 
elephants to Madura. And as he there gave largely to the Bramins, the Saivas, 
the temples, &c., rain came down as formerly, so that the country was again fertile. 
He flourished forty thousand years of the gods; after which, crowning Vira-Pandion, 
and delivering to him the kingdom, Vkrama-Pandion resumed the unchangeable 
form of Siva; (that is, he died). 


SIXTEENTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The god explained the sense of the Vedas. 

After the destruction of all things by the deluge, when the Vedas were produced 
by the (iSifsasraidi) word of God, the risk is and Bramins were embarrassed to know 
their meaning. Hence they applied to Harru-pakthi, (worshipper of Siva,) who 
directed them to go to Madura, and learn from Suntaresvaren. Accordingly, after 
coming thither and bathing in the gfolden-/o^o« tank, they were met by the god, who 
told them that to worship the self-existing Ungam, (or stone image,) was the sum and 
substance of the Vedas. He then explained the issuing of the twenty-eiglht books * 

* The Saivoi enumerate this number of Sa^strai as peculiarly belonging to their eect. lt«vrill be 
rememWrcd that Sim is said to have five heads : and these books are indirectly preferred to the Veda$; 
which, moreoycr, according to other authorities, came from the four mouths of Brahma, But, to |je 
candid, there is not a more impudent satire on the whole Hindu system to be found, than the one con- 
tained in this Tmivilliadel, The reader as he goes on will, however, have occasion to perceive that 
the object of the entire Parana is, to evtol Siva above other gods, wild the Madura image and temple, 
above all other temples and images* 
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of the Siva sect, frt>ra the centre month of Siva; and the Rig, Soma, Yt^r, and 
Atharvana Vedas, from the other four mouths. Moreover, stating that the sense of 
the Vedas wasdi^icult to be made out, and of no very great consequence, he told them 
the real secret jvas the duty of worshipping the lingam, a secret unknown to Brahma 
or Yishm: and charging on tliem due perfoi^'^ance of his instructions, he gave them 
his blessing. The Rishis and Bramins then sung praises to the god for condescend- 
ing, by so brief a process, to instruct them in the true sense of the Vedas. 


SEVENTEENTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The god provided jewels for the crown. 

While Vira-Pandion ruled, he had many inferior wives who had children, but 
the legitimate queen was without offspring; until, by performing penance to the god, 

the queen was delivered of a son, concerning whom all the*customary astrological 

• 

ceremonies were performed. Afterwards the king, going to hunt, was slain by a 
tiger ; when the eldest of the concubines, thinking this to be the favorable time, 
stole the crown and royal jewels. After the grief of the ministers for the death 
of the king had somewhat subsided, on looking for the crown in its usual place, 
they found it gone, and considering this to be the stratagem of an enemy, they 
were embarrassed how to proceed. The god Sunteresvaren then came as a chetty 
(or merchant) and offered nine very valuable jewels for sale, explaining that the^ 
were once the^ body of Vala-asuren. This giant, by performing penance to Siva, 
had acquired power to conquer the inferior deities ; and one day Indren offering 
to give him a gift, he jeered the king of demi-gods, as a conquered person offering 
gifts to the conqueror, and himself offered a gift to Indren; who then besought him 
to burn himself, in the shape of a cow, in a sacrifice which Indren was making. 
He did so; when, according to a former promise of Siva, different parts of the cow’s 
body became inestimable jewels, of different kinds and colors. The jproperties of 
these jewels were explained by the chetty; who gave them into the hands of the 
ministers; said, “Thank the god Siva;" and disappeared. They took the jewels, had 
0, crowptmade, and with it crowned the young king, naming him Ahishegam (anoint- 
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ed). He recovered also the jewels which had been lost; and joyfully reigned over 
the kingdom. 


EIGHTEENTH TIRUVILLIADEt. 

Varunen tending the sea to try the god's power; the latter called four clouds to 

absorb the sea. 

Abishega-Pandion was performing in the C/t/V/era month, the camphor 
incense employed spread a great perfume. The god Indren was also desirous of per- 
forming homage; but was previented by the previous service. On returning 

Indren was met by Varunen, who enquired the reason of his looking sorrowful : and 
on being informed of the vexatious disappointment, the god of the sea again asked, “ Is 
then this lingam so great a god?” To which question Indren replied, “That as it had 
removed his former sin, and taken the curse from his white elephant, it was a great 
god.” Fr/ri/ne/i asked, “ Can it cure the pain in my bowels?” The other answered, 
“ To do that would be an easy thing.” Varunen feeling doubtful sent a large accumula- 
tion of seas to try the gods power, which greatly alarmed the people of the kingdom. 
But the god commanded some clouds to descend from his head, which absorbed the 
seas; and the people, now discerning that this was a sacred amusement of the god, 
rendered him praises. 


NINETEENTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

Varunen sending much rain, the god protected the place by a covering of clouds. 

Varunen, being disappointed and angry, ordered seven clouds to go and pour down 
their contents fur the destruction of Madura. Accordingly these clouds came, with 
threatening^ gloom, lightnings, and thunders, and produced a deluge by sending rain 
with drops as large as pumpkins. The god, seeing these things, ordered the before- 
mentioned four clouds to interpose ; which they accordingly did ; and, by spreading a 
covering above the town and beneath Varunen s clouds, prevented any more rain from 
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falling. Yarunerit no\v discerning the intervention of the god, went and bathed in the 
golden btos tank, when his inward pain immediately ceased; on which he besought 
pardon of thc*gyd for his aforesaid misdemeanors, and thanking the god for the 
removal of his pain, he returned to his own city. From that time forward Madura 
acquired the title of “ The assemblage of the jour clouds!” 


TWENTIETH tlRUVlLLIADEL. 

• • 

Suntcresurer condescended to assume th€ form of a religious ascetic. 

It pleased the god to come to Madura in the form of a Sittarer, with all the usual 
accompaniments of that order. He walked through the royal and Bramin streets, and 
performed various wonders. He brought distant mountains near, and removed near 
ones far off. He made old females to become young children, and children to become 
old women. He changed the sexes ; he made the barren fruitfnl ; the hump-backed, 
the deaf, the dumb, the blind, the lame, he severally healed. He turned four metals* 
into gold ; he made the lich become poor ; and made enemles4o be friends. He caused 
the yetti (poisonous shrub) to produce mangoes; and brought a flood in the river 
Vygei. He turned fresh water into salt water, and made salt water fresh. He threw 

4 

a pilgrim’s stall' into the air, threaded a cotton through it, and then, resting bis bead 
on the cotton thread, performed the attitude of penance, (hei-ls upward,) fhe staff 
remaining in the air. He took clouds into his hands, and well wringing them,* 
appeared to drink the water they contained. He caused things seen in the night (such 
as the stars) to be seen in the day, and things visible in the day to be seen at night. 
He taught the Vedas to things which could not understand them. He turned cocoanut 
trees into palmyra trees, and then the reverse; changed the species of other trees; and 
brought celestial things down to earth. While thus occupying the attention of the 
people,* so that they neglected their employments, the Pandion, hearing of the 
circumstance, sent his ministers to call the performer of these wonders: they did so 
respectfully; but the Sittarer said, “What are kings to me?” and refused to ■go. 
The king on hearing of bis refusal only replied, “What have the great (in a religious 
sense) to do with us ?” and remained quiet. 
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TWENTY-FIRST TIRUVILLIADEL.* 

, * C 

The Sittarer gave sugar-cane to the stone-ekphant. 

But still feeling a curiosity to see the Sittarer, the king went, accompanied by his 
retinue, as though he would visit the temple, and there he, met with the performer. 
In reply to enquiries from the king, the Sittarer said, that he went about as he pleased, 
though more accustomed to be in Kasi; that he listd displayeJI^ various feats in 
Sittambaram {Chillumbrum) and other places, and here (at Madura) especially; that 
he wanted nothing from the king; for though such men as might perform a few feats 
would receive offered royal rewards, yet he who could perform all things desired 
noUiing. At this time a villager brought a sugar-cane, and the king, expressing 
doubt, said, pointing to a stone elephant sculptured on the tower of the temple, “ If 
you can jnake that elephant eat this sugar-cane, then I shall admit that you can do 
all things, and must be our god Sunteresuren." On this request being made, the 
Sktarer glanced aside look at the elephant, which immediately gave signs of life; 
t«ok the proffered sugar-cane from the hands of the king, eat it, and not being con- 
tent with that,>took the collar of pearls from the king’s neck, and put it into his mouth. 
While the peons were busy in attempting to scare the elephant, the king fell at the 
feet of the Sittarer, worshipping him; who thgn looked again at the elephant, which 
immediately restored the string of pearls to the king. The Pandion then received 
many fifts from the Sittarer ; and after causing his son, Vicrama- Pandion, to be 
crowned, thereby receiving charge of the kingdom, he {Abishega- Pandion) attained 
to the /o^os-feet of the god ; (that is, he died). 


TWENTY-SECOND TIRUVILLIADEL. 

the god killed the elephant, which was born from the fire of a sacrifice made 

bp the Samunak (or Jainasj, 

While Vicrama- Pandion reigned hie drove away all heterodox sects; confirmed 
the established religion ; built a temple for the Sittarer ; and thus ruled with justice 
and virtue. But a Soren king, who ruled in Kanehi-puri, (Co^jeveram,) and was of 
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the Samunal faith, being resentful and treacherous, and envious at the prosperity 

of thtf Pandion kingdom, assembled togetiier eight thousand of the sect of the Samu' 

mis from Atijamm and other lofty mountains; and commanded them to make a 
* » 

sacrifice with a view to effect the destruction of the Pandion king. Accordingly 
they made a sacrifice, the limits of which for the attendance of people extended over 
three Kadams, (or thirty miles,) and the sacrificial pit itself occupied ten miles. Into 
this pit they po Jed veppa oil'and gingaiy oil, fruits of various kinds, and flesh of 

a 

animals; and from the fire a monstrous black elephant was produced, which the 
king commanded to* go and to destroy Aladura. The elephant accordingly pro- 
ceeded with great noise and rage, and the Sammals followed. The Pandion 
hearing of its approach supplicated the god, who said, “ Never mind, build me a 
choultry and I will kill the elephant.” Accordingly a choultry, having sixteen 
pillars, was built; and the god came to it in the guise of a hunter. When the 
elephant approached, he directed against it a rocket, of the kind called Narasimma- 
asteram, which struck the elephant in the head and killed ifj on which occurring 
the Samunals u’ere dispersed by the troops of the Pandion; and such was the hagte 

I 

of the fugitives, that their peacock-fans,* their sleeping tnats and drinking vessels, , 
were broken ' in pieces. The spot bfecame famous : one named Pracalataren, by 
worshipping the rocket that was left sticking in the elephant mountain, obtained 
a celestial gift ; and one, named Ronmen, by worshipping, and forming a tank 
bearing his own name, also received a like gift. The elephant mountain remains 
to this time, and Narasimma-swami resides there. ’ 

The Pandion, praising the hunter god, and receiving from him many gifts, 
returned to Madura: had a son born to him, named Rajaselcara-Pandion; and 
prosperously continued his rule. 

I 

I 

* That is, the fans used by the Baudhas for sweejiing insects out of their path, and for preventing 
any winged insects from entering their mouth, through care not to kill any living thing. The Purana 
attempts to crack a good joke at the expense of the Samunal faith. We here find tb^ first intima- 
tion of that enmity between the Saivas and Samunals which ended in the destruction of the latter 
at Madura^ as will be seen in the sc<]uel. 

T 
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TWENTY-THIRD TIRUVILLIADEL. • 

The god, on account of Gaouri, became an old man, a young man, and a child. 

While Vicrama-Pandion was thus ruling, there was a Bramin, named Virwpatchi, 
bis wife’s name being Subavrithai, who were childless; in consequen&e they wor- 
shipped the seven celestial females, (fabled to be in paradise, corresponding with the 
seven rishis,) and obtained thereby the gift of a dau^ter. At fiHlb years old the 
child, named Gaouri,* asked to be taughj a prayer (“or the speedy change of her 
mortal form ; and the Bramin, being surprised at her early goo4 sense, taught her the 
Parvati-mantiram. While the father was waiting for a suitable husband, she passed 
the eighth year of her age without being betrothed, (which the Bramins consider, to 
be a disgrace) ; and one day a Vaishnava Bramin coming to beg alms, the father, 
perceiving him to be learned in the Vedas, bestowed the daughter on him in marri- 

m' 

age, with the usual ceremony of gift, and without saying any thing on the subject to 
any one. The neigh|)ours, on learning the circumstance, at first blamed him ; but 
on further examination found no other fault than that the husband was a Vaishnava; 
an^ approved the marriage. When the Vaishnava Bramin brought his wife to his 
own village, and to his parents, they disapproved of his marrying a.Saiva woman; 
and the woman, seeing nothing but Vaishnavas around her, without any Bramins 
rubbed with ashes and wearing beads, sighed for her own people. One day the 
parents shut her up alone, and, without calling her, went away to a distant marriage 
feast. In this interval an aged Saiva Bramin, in appearance, came to her and asked 
for food; and, on being admitted into the house and food being given by the woman, 
since he was too infirm to feed himself she assisted him to eat, when be suddenly 
changed to a young man, richly habited ; and on surprise being expressed by the 
Bramini, as also fear with reference to the return of the husband's parents, the 
young man suddenly became a child. The parents having returned, and finding 
her with a young Saiva child, turned both out of doors; and while she was* in the 
street, sorrowing deeply for her misfortunes, she meditated the Parvati-mantiram, on 


* A name of Parvati. 
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vrhicli the child instantly disappeared, and the god himself approached tovrards her, 
seated on his bullock vahan^ (or car,) and taking her up with him, while the clouds 
rained flowers, and the town’s people were astonished, he carried her through the air 
to Madura. 

^ TWENT-T-FOURTII TIRUVILLIADEL. 

•t 

The dancing god altered his attitude, in the silver temple, at the request of the king. 

After Yicrama-T andion had crowned his son, Rajasekara-Pandion, and given him 
the kingdom, there came a learned man from Karikal, the Soren king, and said, “ Our 
king knows the sixty-four Sastras, but you do not know the Baratha-Sastram," (art of 
dancing). To which objection the Pandion replied, “Having learned the other sixty- 
three, I consider it indecorous to learn the other, seeing that the god himself conde- 
scended to dance in the silver temple.” Notwithstanding, disliking the reproach, he set 

*1 

about learning the art, and finding it very difHcult, he went one day to the silver temp|p 
where the god was standing on one leg,* and requested that the god would change the 
position of his feet by standing on the other leg; adding, while he struck his sword into 
the ground, that if this was not done, he would fall on his sword and kill himself. On 
this kingly request being made, the god put down the lifted leg and raised the other 
one, thus changing the leg on which he stood, at which the Pandion bathed in the sea 
of joy, (was greatly rejoiced,) and entreated, that this changing of the leg might be made 
publicly to appear to tlie people; which request the god condescendingly granted. 


* TWENTY-FIFTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The god relieved an innocent person who feared the avenger of blood. 

After Rajasekara-Pandion had given up the kingdom to his son Kuhtthunga- 

Pandion, the latter married many wives, and had a great many children ; dmong the 

% 

* As the sculptured figures of Sim are elsewhere often represented, in allusion to the sixth 
TiruvUliadel. 
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eldest of which children, was Ananta~guna-Pandion, who wsfs taught all needful 
accomplishments. About this time, a Bramin coming with his wife from Tirmatur, left 
her, being seated under a tree, in order to go and fetch water; and whde he was away, 
an arrow which had long hung suspended in the tree, in consequence of the latter 
being shaken by the wind, descendcc^ and penetrated the Jbody of the woman, who 
instantly died. At the same time a hunter came to repose, near at hand, under the 
shade of another tree. The Bramin on returning, astdnished to find his wife dead, 
looking round and discovering the hunter,*charged hihi with the crime of murder; 
and took him along with him, together with the body of his wifd, \o the presence of the 
king. The hunter, on investigation, maintained his innocence, but by consent of the 
king’s ministers was put to severe torture, and all the people admitted that his counte- 
nance was not that of a murderer. The king ordered him to be put in irons, and giving 
the Bramin a present, bid him go and bury his wife. At night the god appeared to the 
king and said, “Go along with the Bramin to such a dietlys house, where there is a 
, wedding, and the doubt will be explained.” The king, in disguise, accompanied the 
Hramin to the place indicated, and while in the chetty's house, by Sivas favor, they over- 
heard the conversation of two of Yama's angels. One said, “Our master has ordered 
us to kill this bridegroom, for whose death there is no apparent instrumental means.” 
The other said, “Tush, don’t you know how by the fall of the arrow from the tree we 
took the life of the woman, and carried it to our master; so now, while the 

marriage procession returns, I will loose the bullocks from their ropes, and then do 
you, seated on the horns, finish the business.” The king asked the Bramin what he 
thought of this? who said, “If the event correspond, I shall then hold the hunter to be 
innocent.” Soon after, as the marriage procession came, the great noise which was 
made alarmed the bullocks, one of which broke its rope, and running,furiously at 
the bridegroom, gored him, and caused his death; so that the marriage joyfulness 
was turned into funereal accompaniments, and triumph into mourning. On this 
devclopemcnt the king and Bramin returned ; and the king, setting the hunter at 
liberty, apologising for punishing him wrongfully, and giving the Bramin presents, 
said, “ Go, seek another wife, and submit to unavoidable evils.” 
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.TWENTY-SIXTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

* 'The removing of the great crime. 

While Kulothimga-Pandion reigned, there was a Bramin celebrated for his patience, 
whose wife wasTnot virtuous, and his son was excessively vicious. The evil thought 
occurred to him of defiling his father's couch; «nd his mother, losing all self-restraint, 
tolerated the atrocity. The fira/nin, conjecturing the state of things, waited in fhe 
expectation of a fulbdiscovery ; and the son, knowing such to be the case, cut off his 

father’s head; then taking all the household property, he set off, together with his 

• • 

mother, to go to another place. While on the way, in a forest, they were attacked by 
robbers, who took away the woman and the property, and left him alone in the forest; 
where he became wretched to an extreme degree, both in mind and body, by a 
judgment from Brahma. One day when Sunteresvarer and Minatchi were gone out 
of the temple, in the guise of hunters, they agreed that the enormity of the crime could 
only be removed by themselves; and on the culprit meeting th§m, he was instructed 
to feed cows with grass, and to bathe daily in a certain tank*. By following thi& 
direction he gradually resumed the appearance and nature of a Bramin, according 
to his birth ; and finally attained to the highest bliss. Th’e Pandion hearing of the 
grace of his deity celebrated his praises; and the tank acquired the title of "Crime 
removing” to the present time. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The god punished the guilty disciple^ by destroying four members^ and killing him. 

While ]fulothunga- Pandion ruled, there came a learned man to the place, skilful in 
scienfce. In consequence of his celebrity, ayoun^ man sought permission to become 
his disciple, and being accepted, became at last equal to his master. The evil 
thought entered his mind of killing his aged preceptor and carrying off the latter’s 
wife. While the preceptor was absent he made some efforts, but was Repulsed by 
the wife, she being a chaste one. In consequence he determined on violent proceed- 
ings, and the god, knowing his evil designs, resolved to punish hfm. Accordingly, 
assuming the shape of the aged preceptor, he came and challenged the disciple to 

V 



fight ; which the latter joyfully accepted, as promising an easy conquest and success 
in his designs. Accordingly both combatants met the next day,* fully armed, find a 
contest began, which lasted for ten days, to the great surprise of the town s people. 
At length the aged combatant cut out the younger one's tongue, cut out his eyes, 
and cut off his head, and then disappeared. The people citing out “ Where is the 
aged conqueror?” ran to his house, and were informed by his wife that*he was gone 
to the temple. On finding him there, they asked how' he could have passed unseen 
through their midst? W'hen he replied, it war not he who had fought, but Sioitercsvarcn. 
The king hearing of these circumstances gave valuable preseutc to the man and his 
wife; and after crowning his son Anantaguna-Pandion, he went to the presence of the 
god ; (that is, he died.) 


TWENTY-EIGHTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The destroying of the striped setpent sent by the Samunals. 

* While Anantaguna-Pandion was reigning, the beads, ashes, and other tokens of the 
Saiva religion, were every inhere yisible, by reason of his patronage. The Samunals, 
being moved with envy, made a great sacrifice, out of the fire of which an asuren, in 
the form of a striated serpent, proceeded, which they sent to devour and destroy the inha- 
bitants of Aladura. On its approach the king besought Siva, who gave him permission 
to kill it ; and on its coming to the western gate the Pandion d ispatched several arrows, 
which the serpent broke to pieces; but at length one arrow, shaped in the form of a 
crescent, penetrated the serpent, which vomited a great deal of poison, by the pesti- 
lential effects of which many people of the town died. On this evil occurring, the 
Pandion besought the god Siva to sprinkle a few drops of ambrosial-water from his 
hair on the place, which request being granted, the pestilence disappeared; aqd the 
king reigned prosperously over his people. 


TWENTY-NINTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The god's bullock vehicle conquers the cow sent by the Samunals. 

When the Samunals found that Anantaguna-Pandion had killed the serpent, they 
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were very angry, an^ consulting together said, “If we send a cow, they will be afraid 
to kiH that.” Wherefore making a sacrifice, an asuren in the shape of a cow came 
forth, which they sent, saying, “Go and destroy Madura.” Thereupon it proceeded, 
raising the dust, and in great rage; which the Pandion hearing of, went and besought 
the god, asking what he should do. The god, addressing Nandi the bullock 
vehicle, said, “Go and conquer the cow.” t)n which the bullock set out, richly 
caparisoned, and with great iu\petuosity; and on meeting the cow assaulted it with his 
horns, but the cow, becoming bewildered, was changed into a mountain; and the 
bullock, enlarging its size, became also a mountain alongsfde. But it afterwards, in 
a slender form, returned to the god ; and was received with applauses, in which 
Parvati joined. Soon after, Rarna-Svami {Rama-Chandrcn) came with Sugriven, 
Hanuman, and his forces, to these mountains, on his progress towards Lanca. The 
sage Agastyur then came to him, and explained to him the legend of these mountains; 
whereon he went to Madura and worshipped the god. On his return from the 
conquest of Ravana, bringing his consort Sita with him, ho again passed by this 
way, and after paying honors to the god went back to Ayodhya; and after a time” 
returned with his consort to Vaicontha. *A7ianta^una-Pandion having, by 

the favor of the god, received a son, namci Kiilopusluata-Pandion, he had his son 
crowned; and he himself died. 


THIRTIETH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The god came with a great army, on account of Savuntera Samunten, general 

of the Pandion. 

The general, named Savuntera Samunten, ,jvas a great devotee of the god ; and 
while carefully conducting the affairs of the kingdom, the king of a tribe of hunters, 
who was named Sethu-rayen, threatened the kingdom with an invasion. On which 
occurrence the Pflwdiow said to his general, “Take money from the treasury, and raise 
some more troops.” He did so: but instead of raising troops presented all' the money 
to the god ; expending it in temple ornaments, feasting the Bramins, and supporting 

i) 

the followers of Siva; and from time to time put off his master with excuses, falsely 
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pretending to write letters to neighbouring countries for aid. After a month the king 
became impatient, and said, “ To-morrow all the troops should be here, ho8r is it 
that I see none arrived ?” Urged by the necessity of the case, the general went and 
made known the matter to the god, who replied, “ I will come to-morrow with 

' t 

plenty of troops.” The general told the king that aid w^s at hand; and on the 
morrow a great army appeared. T^e general then said to the king, “ Such a 

division comes from such a country; such a one frorfr another;” and so on. The 

« 

king asked, “ Who is that seated on horsebsajk in the mklst of all?” The general said, 
“ I do not know.” But this was the god, mounted on his bufiock, it being trans- 
formed to the appearance of a horse. The king now put himself at the head of his 
own troops ; and while going forth they were met by a messenger bringing news 
that the king of the hunters, having gone to hunt in the forest, had been slain by a 
tiger. On this intelligence being received, the king gave orders for the different 
divisions to retire to different places. This order was so rapidly obeyed by the army 
of Siva's followers, that the king greatly wondered; and discovering that it was a 

sacred amusement of the god, he rendered homage to his general, and lived without 

■ 

anxiety. • ^ ♦ 


THIRTY-FIRST TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The god gave an cahaustless purse lo the Pundion. 

While the Bramins were away in other provinces there was a deficiency of 
sacrifices, and by consequence no rain; but the king distributed money liberally 
among the poor who were sufferers, until there was at length no more money. On 
which deficiency occurring, the king> went and applied to the god; but receiving no 
answer he became troubled, and remained fasting and prostrate all night in the 
temple. Uin ing the night the god appeared in the form of a religious devotee, and 
said, “You have neglected the Bramins, so that they have ceased to offer sacrifices, 
whjch is tlfe cause of a want of rain ; but for the future you must take care to honor 
the Bramins; and if you want money, take this purse, from which you may draw 
as much as you please.” The Pandion, on receiving the gift, placed it on his throne, 
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and jiionoring it as the god’s dotiation, drew from it large supplies of money withou^ 
exhausting the contents. With this money he ornamented the templO’; gave large 
presents to the Bramiris; had sacrifices duly performed. After which there was 
abundance of rain, distress was removed, and public affairs were prosperous. 


‘thirty-second tiruvilliadel. 

a 

The god caihe and sold bracelets to women of the merchant caste. 

The wives of rishis, to the amount of eight thousand, were condemned to be bom 
at Madura, owing to the curse of tlieir husbands for a previous fault, in which Siva 
was concerned. He at that time collected a large quantity of bracelets from them, 
which he now came to sell in the streets of Madura; and all the women crowded to 
get a pair of these arm-rings, which however immediately fell pff again, as they had 
done on a former occasion. Hence this traffic was discovered fo be a sacred amuse-^ 
ment of the god. 


THIRTY-THIRD TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The god taught the eight great meditations. 

When Siva was seated under the shade of a banyan tree, in Kailasa, instructing the 

rishis, the six nurses of the six-headed son of Siva {Karticcya, or Subratniniyen) came 

and implored to be taught the eight forms of prayer. Siva told them to reverence 

Paroati, aqd then they would learn the prayers well. But while he was teaching 

* 

them they did not pay proper attention, in consequence of which the god, becoming 
angry, denounced, as a malediction, That they should become large stones under 
banyan trees, ( ficus religiosaj near Madura, for a thousand years,” On this they fell 
down before him and besought his mercy. He replied, “After a thousand years I will 
come to Madura and restore you to your proper shape.” Accordingly they suffered 
the punishment denounced ; and after the thousand years were pasi, the god came 

W' 
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in the shape of a religious devotee, restored the petrifcctions to the human formv and 
taught them the eight great meditations, or prayers; after which they prospered. 


THIRTY-FOUR rn TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The god opened the north gate, and showed the temple to the Soren Icing, closing 
the gate afterwards with the bullock-seal. 

' A .Shrew king, who in consequence of clearing the forest for building the capital 
of Kanchi {Conjeveram) obtained the name of Kadu-vettiya-soren, being a devotW 
of Siva, and reading with pleasure the account of the sacred amusements, and other 
religious books of the Siva class, felt a great desire to see the temple at Madura; but 
not knowing how to accomplish this object, (from existing hostility,), he pondered a 
long time over it. At length the god, in the form of a religious ascetic, appeared to 
,him in a dream, and bid him go and visit Madura without any fear. On awaking, 
the king was both astonished and rejoiced. In obedience to the injunction he set 
out on horseback, unaccompanied, and after passing hills and forests, came to the 
north bank of the river T^gai, which river was then very full and impassable. While 
halting on the north bank the god appeared in the night, put on the Soren king's 
forehead the Saiva mark, and carrying him over the river, opened the north gate 
and showed him every part of the temple. On returning, and dismissing the king, the 
god put on the gate a seal having the impression of the bullock, (the vahan of Siva,) 
and left all carefully closed. In the morning when the guards came they were aston- 
ished to find the seal changed during the night ; and on going to the other gates found 
that there the seals which had been applied were not altered. A report being made 
to the Pandion king, he came to examine into the circumstance ; and with a view to 
discover how this wonder had been accomplished, he gave himself to fasting and 
prayer, with prostration on the ground in the temple. The god appeared to him in 
vision, and explained to the king that he himself had admitted the Soren king, and 
sealed the gate with the bullock-seal. The king made this miracle known every 

t 

where, and after Jiving some time happily, he associated with himself his son, named 
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Rajadra-Pandion, causing iumio be crowned; and he himself then obtained a place 
of note in the Swerga-logam, (or heaven of Indra) : that is, ,he died. , 

THIRTY-FIFTH TIRUVILLIADEL 

The god preserved the Pandioris army by the miraculous appearance of a booth 
" * giving^away water. 

Tlie before-mentidnfed Soren king was allowed to come occasionally to visit the 
temple ; and some mutual regulations of peace and good faith were made by the two 
kings. The Sore?i king designed to give his daughter in marriage to the Pandion^ 
which the younger brother of the latter, named Raji-Mamam, understanding, went to 
Kanchi and surreptitiously by craft effected that marriage for himself. In consequence 
the Soren king gave indulgence to the idea of fixing his son-in-law on the Pandion's 
throne; and to this end sent, with his son-in-law, his own uncle and a large army.^ 
When the army had arrived within two yojana (or twenty miles) of Madura, the 
king, learning the object of the invasion, went to the temple, and said, “ This Soren 
king, your devotee, with whom good faith was plighted, is now coming to dethrone 
me: what ought I to do?” While he thus prayed a celestial voice was heard saying, 
“Go out to-morrow with all your army, and I will give you the victory.” The next 
morning the king accordingly left the fort, with an army which resembled a con- 
tinuous river running into the sea. The two armies joined battle, and there was 
severe combat fpr the space of fifteen Indian (or five English) hours. The people 
of both armies were fainting for thirst, when in the midst of the Pandion's troops 
a water-bopth beedme visible, and the god within, in the shape of a Bramin, 
caused Ganga in his crown of hair to pour forth her streams, which he received in 
his hands, and however numerous were the people that came for water they were all 
instantly supplied. Thus the Pandion's troops were enabled with renewed strength 
to carry on a vigorous combat, ending in the capture both of the Soren general and of 
the king's younger brother. Both of these the Pandion king carried before the god, 
and presenttng^hem, asked what was to be done?' The reply was, “You are just 
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and merciful, do according to what is in your mind.** fipUiair(^ae‘Ge &.^Loear 
QflLjLjift.Guj(r ^uut^fQfiuQ turns.) On receiving this oracle,* the king gave 
the Soren the escort of a few troops, and sent him back disgraced to Kanchi, To 
his own brother, he appropriated some portion of that brother’s former revenues ; 

IV 

and afterwards ruled the kingdom, evc'n as a mother governs her family. 


t * 

THIRTY-SIXTH TIIHJVILLJADEU ' 

The performance of alchymy by the god. 

In a town on the stream of the Vygai, called P uvana-nagur, the god, named 
Puvana-naicker, appeared with much splendor under a fortunate conjunction of all 
the planets. A female dancer in the presence of this god, named Punanial, who 
was devoted to Siva, and had other distinguished qualifications, was very anxious 
that an image of the<god should be made of gold, and thought much how to accom- 
plish this wish. She meditated on Siva, who before had given an exhaustless purse 
to the Pandion; and one'^ay the god appeared to her under the form of a religious 
ascetic. On making various inquiries, he learned what her wishes were as to the 
image, and directed her to bring all the metal vessels which she possessed. On her 
doing so, he bid her at night melt them all in the fire, assuring her that gold would 
come forth. She desired him to attend and direct the process, but he excused 
*himself, saying he was the Sittarer of Madura; on which avowal the woman dis- 
covered that this was an amusement of Suntaresvarer. Following his instructions, 
gold came forth from the melting pots, with which an image was made, that was 
afterwards consecrated by the Bramins, and thereby made the residence of the god. 
This god is of a form adapted to this fourth age of the world. The woman lived 
long, and at last attained superior happiness in another world. 


• m 

Whicll for ambiguity would rival any one ever pronounced at Dclphos. 
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Thirty-seventh tiruvilliadel. 

On the Soren king making war, both he and the Pandion fell into the Tamaripu 
tank, from which the Pandion was rescued. 

• • 

After Raja-purantarq- Pandion had obtained beatification, his son was named 
Rajesa- Pandion, whose son was Raja-kembira- Pandion; his son was Pandia-vamasa- 
deva- Pandion; Mifc son was* P urantara-sitten; and his son was Pandia-vamasa- 
pathogen; concerning whom tiothing particular is recorded. The son of the latter 
was Suntaresvura-phtka-sekara-Pandion, who while reigning manifested great regard 
for the Saivas, established an army, built pagoda-towers and choultries, and gave 
jewels to the god. At this time the Soren king, who was styled “Commander 
of a thousand horse, ” knowing the feebleness of the Pandions army, set out on an 
invasion. The Pandion was infornud of the circumstance; and was afterwards 
promised victory by a celestial voice. The Pandion set out with his troops, which, 

though few, by favor of the god appeared as though they were a.great multitude; and 

• 

the god on horseback, in the guise of a hunter, advanced with the vel (a kind of 
spear) in his hand, and said to the Soren, “You are ’styled commander of a 
thousand horse, now 1 am commander of an immense multitude of cavalry ; find me 
out some equal for combat.” On this challenge being given the Soren fled; but 
the god having disappeared, he turned, and losing fear, again advanced on Madura. 
The Pandion in turn became afraid and fled, but as there were numerous tanks filled 
with the iamarai flowers, concealing the water, to the west of the fort, the Pandiotl 
and his troops .fell into these; and the Soren and his troops in pursuit also fell into 
the tanks. From this awkward situation the Pandion and his people were delivered 
by the favor of Siva; and the Soren with his people perished. The Pandion then 
took the spoils of the vanquished; returned to his city in triumph; and prospered for 
a long time. 

• " 

THIRTY-EIGHTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The god gave a stock of paddy to a Vallalen. 

• • 

There was a Vallalen, named NalUn, whose wife was very devout, and often insisted 
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much on the propriety and reasonableness of feeding the followers of the god. But 
both were in considerable straits and difficulties, even for their own support. After 
suffering hunger for some days, the man said, “We shall never have sufficient for our 
own livelihood and preservation, unless we feed the servants of the god.” At his sug- 
gestion both him.self and wife went to the temple, where, with affection, they performed 
the usual ceremonies; and among other things ventured to say, “ Jt is better that we 
should be released from the burden of this body than remain thus.” On which 

' J 

prayer being offered, a celestial voice was heard, saying, “ I have placed in your 
cottage a heap of rice, which you will find to be inexhaustible. Take from it what 
is necessary to your own support, and give what you please to my servants.” I’hey 
accordingly returned home; and seeing the rice, continued very bountifully to feed 
the Bramins, the temple servants, and other needy people ; using also as much as 
they required for themselve.s : thus they lived on the earth long and happily ; and 
afterwards joined the pure beings in the world of Siva. 


THIRTY-NINTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The god, coming as the maternal uncle of a merchant, settled a dispute. 

At Madura, in the oil-monger’s street, there lived a merchant, named Tanapathi, 

and his wife’s name was Sucili. They were prosperous, but childle.ss; and consequently 

lie brought up the son of his younger sister as his own son. At length, considering 

that to be without a child would be injurious to him, both in this world and the next, 

he delivered over all his property to his foster-child, and himself with his wife set out 

on a pilgrimage to Cast (or Benares). But his relations forcibly deprive^ the child 

of the property, and its mother taking it to the temple there implored the compassion of 

• 

Sujitaresvaren, as the common father of mankind. While sleeping in the temple, the 
god appeared in a dream, and assured her that he would come and effect a restoration 
of the property, and directed her to appeal to the king. She accordingly went to the 
relatives, and told them to come before the council ; but they mocked her, beat her, 
and turned her out of doors. She went about the streets saying, “ Is there no justice, 
no king, no god ?** When one like Tanapathi (the merchant) came, took the child 
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up in bis lap, and inquired where were the different jewels and ornaments usually 
worn by the children of the wealthy ; to which the reply was, that the relations had 
taken them away* On this the apparent merchant effected an appeal to the king’s 
council; but the<relatives denied that this eould possibly be Tampathi. However, on 
their specifying the marks of a personal kind by which he might be identified, it was 
found by the council that he was not an impostor. In consequence the relations became 

afraid of punishment, and, by various pleas, excused themselves from further appear- 

• • 

ance. Hence the council formally decreed to restore all ijie property to the child ; 

• • 

and when the decree was complete, the merchant disappeared. They now, with 
astonishment, recognized the interposition of the god, and informed the king, who 
restored all the goods as decr( ed. Besides, he did many good actions, and gave 
presents to the temple. Sunleresvara-patha-sckara-Pandion thus ruled some time, 
and after causing his son, Vara-gtitm-Pandion, to be crowned, he fell at the feet of 
the god ; and enjoyed that beatification which knows no change. 


FORTIETH TIRUVILLIADEL! ' 

The cure of Vara-guna-Pandion, and shewing him the world of Siva, 

While Vara-guna-Pandion was ruling in Aladura, even as Jndren rules in the 
heavenly world, he one day went out to hunt lions, tigers, &c. and returning home 
triumphantly on horseback, rede over and killed a poor Bramin, who was lying 
asleep in the road through fatigue after a long journey. The king came to his palace 
unconscious of what had occurred ; but on some Bramins bringing the dead body 
to the gate of the palace, and stating how the circumstance had happened, the king 
was afraid; gave them money, and bid them do whatever was necessary as to 
funereal obsequies. On these being performed, they learned that the king was 
afflicted with the Brahma-ashti, an incurable disease; to cure which resort was had 
to feeding the Bramins, bathing, giving grass to cows, and the like things, usually 
had recourse to, but without effect, for the disorder rather increased. Thus the 
glory of the king became obscured, even as when the serpent Rahu layi hold of the 
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moon in an eclipse. The Bramim consulted the Vedas as desired by the king, but 
said, “The Brahma-ashti is incurable, what can we do?” At length, recollecting 
that every step of progress towards a sight of the Madura god is dqual in merit to 
an Asvoamedha-yagam, (or sacrifice of a horse,) a sight of the god was determined 

e 

on, at which time a celestial voice was heard, saying, “ 0 liing, fear not! when you 
are pursuing the Sorm king you shall come to a pl;ice where 1 am worshipped, 

c 

named Tiruoidei-maruthur, on the river Caveri; there you shall lose your disease.” 

€ a 

While the king was rejoicing in this assurance, he heard of an invasion from the 
Soren king; and going out to meet him, the Soren was worsted, and fled. The 
Pandion pursued him till he came to the place mentioned ; and then, while standing 
under the porch of the temple, discovered that tiie disease had left him. He entered, 
and on paying homage to the deity of the place, heard a celestial voice, saying, “ 0 
king, the disease which seized you waits in the porch of the eastern gate ; do not 
return by that way, but go out of a western gate, and return to Madura." The 
.king rendered homage; and by aid of his people made a western porch, with a 
tower: and bestowing many other presents, returned with his retinue to Madura. 

While there, he felt a htrong desire to see the world of Siva, in consequence of the 
many things said about it in the Vedas. Hence he besought the god, saying, “ Shew 
me the world where you with your followers dwell.” While he was praying the 
god graciously replied, “I will cause you to see it, even in this place;” and 
accordingly he said to Nandi, glowing with myriads of rays of Siva's world, “ Shew 

1 1 

to Vara-guna-Pandion the world of Siva." The sacred bullock in consequence 
presented to the Pandion' s view a sight of that world, whereby he saw the tanks of 
nectar; the /o^o,r flowers like gold ; the jewel-like forts, towers, walls and streets; the 
celestial bands and attendants, with Brahma, Vishnu, Ruttiren, beatifled’ immortals, 
and his own ancestors ; besides which, I^andi shewed and explained to him many 
things; and among them the throne of the god and goddess: the effect of al) which 
was to fill the king with joy ; he rendered praises unutterable by any tongue ; and 
fell down »in adoration. The god knowing of this homage gave many tokens of 
special favor, which the Pandion received, and enjoyed happiness. From this time 
forwards became reputed to be “both this world, and the world of Siva" 
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, .* FORTY-FIRST TIRUVILLIADEL 

The god sold wood, and overcame the minstrel, named Yemanathen, in song. 

• • 

While Vara-gnna-Pandion was reigning there came a minstrel from the north, who 
exhibited his art before the king, and received rewards. But becoming over-elated 
with success, the king sent for a bard, named Pattiren, and inquired of him whether 
he could venture to^compet(f with the other so as to overcome him? The minstrel 
replied, “ That he would use lus best efforfe and do what he could,” hoping to overcome. 
A trial of skill was*a<fcordingly appointed. But Pattiren on going forth, and wit- 
nessing the effects of the other’s music on all classes, quite desponded. He therefore 
went to the temple of Suntercsvaren, and made known the state of the case, with 
favorable acceptance. The god changed himself into the form of a very emaciated 
old man, and entered the town, in appearance a common cooly, with a lute or guitar 
slung on his shoulders and a bundle of fire- wood on his head, which latter he hawked 
about several streets, and then came and deposited it in the outar verandah of Yema-^ 
nathms house. He then strung his lute, and tried a few verses, which drew the atten- 
tion of all within hearing. The minstrel inside hastily inquired* “Who is that playing?” 
and was told it was a cooly who .sold fire-wood. He^carae out to see, and inquired, 
“Who art thou?” To which question the god replied, “I am a slave of Pattiren the bard, 
and among many who listen to his inimitable song — I am one, who have heard, and by 
practice repeat what I can.” “ So — ” said the minstrel, “well, chant yet once again.” 
On this the god strung his lyre, and with an air of the greatest indifference, as if doing 
a very common, thing, drew forth such strains that all persons left off work, and forgot 
what they were about; while even inanimate things seemed endued with life, and the 
trees bowqd their tops as if conscious of the minstrelsy. On its close, the minstrel 
Yemanathen said, “ These are not such strains as I am accustomed to employ ; but 
altogether superhuman or divine.” Then reflecting, “if a slave of Pattiren eSn do 
this, what must Pattiren himself be?” he took measures for a hasty departure, and, 
with as little encumbrance as possible, set out in the night, to avoid the praposed trial 
of skill. The god now appeared in a ^tevimio Pattiren, and said, “Your advers'ary 
has been defeated by me in the guise of a cooly selling wood, arfd is gone away.” 
Thenext morning the king sent peons to call Yemanathen, who not finding him, returned 
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ftnd reported his departure; in consequence the king sent for Pati'iren, who tol(},. him 
what the god had revealed to him. The king forthwith had him placed on an elephant, 
making a triumphal entry into the town ; and loaded him with honors, saying, *‘Sunte- 
resvaren called himself your slave, then we are all your slaves; and except singing 
before the god you shall be required henceforth in no other way to display your art.” 
Pattiren returned to his house, and lived happily along wUh his family. 


FORTY-SECOND TIllUVILLIADEL. 

The god gave to his votary, Pattiren, a mandate, addressed to the Sera king, 

requiring money. 

According to the order of Vara-guna-Pandion, the minstrel Pattiren ceased to 
play in the presence of the king, and only did so in the temple before the god. 
While so engaged, Pattiren received certain gold fanams, vestments, and valuables, 
by the knowledge of the god and himself alone. Such being the case, the god 
appeared to him one night in a dream and said, “ The king’s property is locked up in 
a chest, should these things be missed, they will come and inquire from me who has 
taken them? I will therefore give you my mandate to the Sera king, who is devoted 
to myself.” Accordingly Pattiren received royal letters, drawn out in due form 
and manner, and set out; passing woods and mountains, till he reached the Maliya- 
'lam country, and came to Tiruvanchi, the capital, where he reposed in a booth 
erected for the purpose of giving away water. The god appeared to the king in the 
night and said, “ I am the Madura deity: one, who like yourself is my votary, waits 
with my mandate; give him what money he wants, and send him away.” The king 
awoke joyful, made the matter known to his ministers, and sent out messengers 
everyVhere to inquire where was Pattiren, the bearer of the mandate ; who was at 
length found in the water-booth. Thither the king came: received the letter, read it, 
and put it upon his head. The purport was : “ We, Siven, send our servant to thee, 
who art also our servant. As thou delightest to pour forth wealth upon poets, give 
to this one what' he wants, and dismiss him.” The next day the king went forth 
in royal procession; Pattiren being placed first, mounted on a spirited elephant,. 
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toge^er with the Jirumukum (or letter); and the king, with all the accompani- 
ments of royalty, following after. In this way an entry of the city was made; after 
which they went* to the palace, and Pattirenw^B placed on the throne; when the 
king ordered* ttte royal treasury to be opened, and said, “ This wealth is not mine, 
but yours, take what you please.” PattirCn thus received considerable wealth, 
including jewels; and retujmiug home, diffused charitable donations among his 
relations, and among other ^bards. lie thus lived without care, and continued 
to discharge his service to the god in the temple. 


FORTY-THIRD TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The. god gave to the minstrel Pattiren, a golden board to sit tipon. 

The minstrel Pattiren was regularly accustomed, subsequent to receiving the 
Tirnmukum, to attend to his duty in the temple three times a day, and always stood 
immediately behind the stone image of the bullock, (which always is in front of Siva 
temples,) whence he chanted the praises of the deity. It occurred to the god, in the 
course of his sacred diversions, to prove to every one the.steady devotedne.ss of Pattiren, 
notwithstanding every pos.sible impediment. To this end he sent a thick and dark 
rain, in the midst of which lightnings fla.shed, and thunders were heard ; and the 
rain itself was as if the sea were taken up and poured down in torrents. Pattiren, 
undismayed, and considering this rain to be as when the gods sprinkle flowers on the 
earth, went thruugh it at the regular time, and taking his station behind the bullock 
image, appli ed his vma, or lute, to his left shoulder, tuned the strings, and chanted 
as usual ; nor did he cease, though the strings became wet and relaxed by the rain, and 
though he suffered in his own person from the water beneath, and rain from above. 
At length the god, compassionating his votary, extended a golden beard, richly jeweled, 
and a celestial voice was heard saying, “Take this board, and chant from it.” Pattiren 
received the command with reverence, and getting up on the board, stood on it, 

r 

and continued his strains of sweet and modulated melody until the rain had 
departed and the stars appeared. He then retired to his dwelling, carrying the 
board with him. 
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When the circumstance became known to Vara-giaia-Pandiofi, he went teethe 
minstrel, and said, “ You are Sunttresvarer and, tendering to him homage, gave him 
money, houses, and lands. While Pattiren was attending to his accustom*ed occupation, 
the Pandion for some time continued to enjoy every happiness; and then, by the 

c 

favor of Siva, was taken from earth to lih own presence. 


FORTY-FOURTH TIRUVILLIADEL. ^ , 

The god, in the guise of a musician, decided a contest in singing between two female 
performers, in the presence of the king. 

After Vara-guna- Pandion was beatified, his son, Rajaraja-Pandion, reigned. His 
favorite wife was accomplished in singing; hut she bore an inward pique against 

the wife of the minstrel Pattiren, owing to conscious inferiority. Contriving how 

« 

jhe might disgrace the latter, she persuaded the king to send for foreign performers, 
of the class trained to mus^c for temple- service. Among those who came (by sea) 
from the country called Ira, she selected one, whom she regarded with confidence 
as adapted to her object. Disnqissing this one for a time with presents, she sent for 
Pattiren s wife, and said to her, somewhat tauntingly, “ Will you venture to com- 
pete with the singer from Ira?" The other, with humility, replied, “ I will do my 
best.” On which the kings wife said, “ Well, go now, and come to-morrow.” The 
next day, through her influence, the king and his council assembled, in order to judge 
of the performance. In their presence the Ira performer proposed to Pattiren's 
wife some insnariiig questions, which the other discerning, replied by a few satirical 
compliments ; but declined any dispute by words. On the challenge by music being 
accepted, and agreement made that the vanquished was to become the slave of the 
victrix, they proceeded to the trial of skill. First the Ira performer sang and 
played, in a very agreeable manner; and Pattiren's wife followed, also affording 
great deliyfht to the audience, and being of the two superior; but the king was 
under secret influence, and reflecting on the proverb, “ To say as the king says is the 
way of the world,” he affected to find some difficulty in forming a precise judg- 
ment, though with a leaning favorable towards the foreigner ; and required another 
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trial *of skill the fdllowing day. On the dismissal of the assembly, the musician’s 
wife went to the temple, imploring the god to guard her against undue influence, 

and to give her the victory ; which a celestial voice assured her should be the case. 

• • 

, The next day the god hiipself came to the assembly, in the guise of a rustic travelling 
minstrel. The trial of skill again took place, wonderful on both sides, but the king, 
still having the proverb in his mind, and being disposed to give a'decision contrary 
to his real judgment, came t<J a resolve tb hazard the false judgment, trusting to the 
complacency of his bourtiers to confirm it by their suffrages. The god, who from 
the outset had marked the proud bearing of the foreigner, and the humble piety of* 
his votary, now interposed, and as the sentence, “The foreigner's song is best,” was 
rising to the king’s lips, caused him to forget it, and made him say, “This one has 
conquered,” alluding to the musician’s wife; a decision which the assembly forth- 
with, and joyfully, confirmed. The king, seeing the alacrity of the assembly, and 
the Ira performer delivered over as a slave, was for a moment perplexed; but , 
speedily said, “ This is no other than one of the diversions of the god himself;” and, 
on this ground, honors were tendered to the wife of the musician by a public pro- 
cession through the town, all the poets and minstrels following in the train: after ^ 
which she returned to her own abode. 

While Rajaraja- Pandioit ruled, he had a son bom to him, who was named 
Sugima-Pandion. 


FORTY-FIFTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The god nourished certain motherless young pigs, and endowed them partially 

with the human form. 

On the south bank of the river Vaigai, at some distance from Madura, there was 

an anqjent place called G uru-viruntha-durai, where Indren, with other immortals, 

* 

and Vihara-bagavan, ( Vrihaspati,) had done penance. The great Vishnu also per- 
formed penance there; and a temple arose to him under the name of Sittira-tera- 
valluver. In that town there was a Vallalen, named Sucalen, and his wife was called 
Sucili. They had twelve children, who, neglecting their father’s and mother’s 

z 
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instructions, joined themselves with hunters, imitated their cruel practices, and ran 
about in the woods. One day they came to a retreat where a holy man was going 
through retired austerities, at whom they laug(ied, and taking up*^ stones and sand 
threw these upon him. Being thus disturbed in his devotions, he said, “ You shall 
be born as young pigs, and afterwards be without a mother.” The urchins, trembling 
and afraid, fell at his feet and implored mercy; by reason of which bis anger was 
appeased, and he said, “ The Mathurai-micker shall come and nourish you, make 
you ministers of state, and afterwards give you beatitude.” , Thus it happened, for 
^ the boys died in the woods, and their spirits entered into twelve young pigs while 
yet unborn. After their birth, it happened that the king of Madura went out on 
a large hunting party, with a great retinue, and came to this forest. A fierce 
encounter followed; which, as a result, left the young pigs without father or mother; 
while the king’s minister was also slain. The bodies of the two pigs in time became a 
hillock, where many Yishis performed penance. Several disciples of the sage Agastyar 

C 

asked him how this occurred? when, in reply, he stated the foregoing circumstances; 
and added, “that as the young animals were wandering about without food, and in 
danger of perishing, the god, who is the common mother of all living souls, took 
compassion on them, went out to the forest, and taking up the young animals, gave 
them milk in the form of a mother; by which they obtained strength and grew, 
endued with great wisdom and learning, having the human form only with the 
' exception of pig’s faces.” The goddess, wondering at such an appearance, asked the 
god, “ Did you nourish these beings?” To which the god replied, “ How was it 
possible that 1 could refuse compassion : is there any one who can save such as have 
committed great sins except myself? Hence 1 nourished them with milk, and 
endued them with learning and wisdom as you see.” The goddess m^de no 
observations, but was much astonished. 


FORTY-SIXTH TIRUVILUADEL. 

The god m&de the twelve young pigs ministers of state to the Pandion king. 

In consequence of the god having nourished the young pigs th^y grew up, while 
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remaining at the before-mentioned hillock, endued with a splendor of learning like 
the brilliancy of the sun when it rises. The god now appeared in a dream to the 
Pandion king, tittd said, “ Near to the pig-mount there are twelve rare animals, take 
them and inakeHhem ministers of state.” The king, being joyful, announced this 
intelligence to his ministers, and by their r^eans called the ministers-elect to his 
presence. When they were pome, the king preferred them over the heads of the 
former ministers : aad the new employes, by their great skill and sagacity, procured 
the king ample revenues, and made the kingdom illustrious ; while they were also 
liberal in gifts and deeds of charity. After thus flourishing a while they were 
called to the presence of Siva, and made partakers of his happiness. 


FORTY-SEVENTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The god gave imtr action to the little black bird (or king crow). 

While Sugana- Pandion, the son of Rajaraja-Pandion, was reigning, it happened 
that a certain person, who in a former birth had been very, virtuous, on account of 
some small sin was born in the shape of the bird named caran-curuvi. In consequer^ac 
of its attacking crows and other birds it had suffered severe wounds, and was seated on 
the branch of a flower-bearing tree in a forlorn state. A certain pilgrim Bramin, holy 
internally and externally, jonrnej ing with an umbrella in his hand yowards a sacred 
bathing place, came and stood under the shade of this tree, when some persons who' 
were near asked, “Which of all sacred places is the most sacred?” To which he 
replied, “It is difficult to find a place where the temple, the tank, and the deity, are 
equally illustrious ; but this union of virtue is found at Madura, which is named, “This 
world, and Siva's world.” Hence, if any one worships there, the god will give whatever 
benefit is desired; and there is no place more sacred. The bird heard this statement, 
and believing it, proceeded with all speed to Madura; where it continued for three 
day^o bathe in the golden-/ofo5 tank, to worship the goddess Mhiatchi, aqd to render 
homage of the mind to Siva's image. The goddess inquired into the case of this 
novel worshipper, which the god explained ; and then taught the bird the niantiram 
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(or charm) by which be had conquered Yama.* The bird now, Getting go its * little 
Sense,” acquired knowledge, and also power, by. repeating the triliteral charm, !' 
that it conquered all birds, not even excepting Garuden (the vehicle of Vishnu) itself: 

• tt 

hence it acquired its name of Valliyen (or strong one). The bird again besought the 
god to give the like power to all of it^ species; wliich request was granted. Hence 
the song these birds now repeat is jhe charm which Has taught them by the god. 
After some time the instructed bird was recfived into Kailasa (ilie paradise of Siva), 
Thus they who worship Siva are never unfortunate, like tho^e who do not: a truth 
made manifest by the experience of the caran-curuvL 


FORTY-EIGHTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The god gave paradise to the heron, and ordained that the lotos tank should 
/ produce no living creature. 

There was a heron accustomed to live on the fish of some large /o/OiT-filled tanks, 
near the south bank of the river Vaigai; but from want of rain the tanks became dry, 
aad'the bird flew to another place, where was a tank named Achcho, in which rishis 
were accustomed to bathe. While they were bathing small fishes fell down from their 
hair, and this circumstance indicating great abundance, the heron was at first inclined 
to feast on them;, but, on further thought, it reflected, “ This is a holy place, it will be 
'sinful to feed on these fishes.” When the rishis had ended their bathing and worship, 
the heron heard them read from books to their disciples of the fame*and excellence 
of Madura, and in consequence it resolved on going thither. Having arrived, the 
heron continued for one patshatn (or fifteen days) to bathe in the tank ; at the end 

* The allusion is said to be to the case of Marcandeya, who is SiroHjivi (or immortal^.^ When 
Yama cauie to tia his lije with a cord, and dra^ it away, the young Bramin rleaved to the image of 
iSiva, and Varna drew both along ; at which the god, being indignant, burst from the lingam, Hrked 
Yana with hM feet, overcame him by the words in question, and gave to Marcandeya sixteen lives, 
pron&unciog that these sixteen lives should amount to immortality. 

t Said to be deriwsd from the Sanscrit words for nectar, friendship, victory ; in Tamil, amartham, 
mittheram, jeyam. 
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of wjiich a fish of jts own accord leaped out on the bank, and strong instinct urged 
the heron to devour its prey; but it recollected that the place was holy, and 
considered that Severe punishment*would follow : it therefore abstained ; and Siva 
now visibly •af/^eared, asking what^gift it desired? The heron said, “Let me lay 
aside this body, and be received into your paradise.” The god asked, “ Is there any 
thing else?” when the heron^said, “ In order that all my species may be kept from 
danger, let there btf no fishes, frogs, or any thing tliat lives in water, produced in 
this tank.” This request also was granted; and hence to this day the Pottamarei 
produces no living thing. 


FORTY-NINTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The god shewed the boundaries of the town after the place had been destroyed by 

a food. * 

* • 

The son of Suguna-Pandion was Sittera-viruthen, hjs son was Sittera-pushanen, 
his son was Sittera-davascn, his son was Sittcra-varunen, his son was Sittera-senen, 
his son was Sittera-vicramen, his son was Raja-marr^tanden, his son was Raja-suda- 
mani, his son was Raja-sarrtulen, his son was Raja-kulotthamcn, his son was AyoU 

hana-piravinen, his son was Rqja-kunjaren, his son was Para-raja-bayangaren^ h^ 

• ^ 

son was Ukra-shenen, his son was Satthui'u-jeyen, his son was Vira-baskaren, his soV .. 

• 

was Pirataba-martanden, his son was Vicrama-karyugen, his son was Somar-kolla- 
kalen, his son jvas Athula^vicramen, his son was Athula-kirrthi. Thus, in regular 
descent from father to son, there were twenty-two kings who succeeded each other. 
While Atbula-kirrthi- Pandion was reigning, he caused his son, Kirrthi-pushana- 
Pandion, to be crowned; and he himself went to the world of Siva. While Kirrthi- 
pushanen was reigning, the ilood came; when the seven seas, bursting their bounds, 
rushed foaming together, so as to destroy all things; the following only being 
excepted, that is to say— the shrine of Indren; the shrine of the goddess ; •the golden 
lotos tank; the bullock mountain, formed by the tiruvilliadel of the god; the elephant 
mountain; the snake mountain; the cow mountain ; and the pig inountain. After- 
wards, by the favor of Siva^ the waters disappeared, and Brahma caused all beings 

2 A 
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and things as before to reappear: Trhen also the SorOy Sera, and ^Pandhn kings were 
restored. 

Vamasha-segara-Pandion, of the race of the Moon, was swayita^ the sceptre in 

some villages not far from the situation of the god, when as the nutnbtr of mankind 

increased, the king besought the god to shew the boundaries of a town which might 

receive these as inhabitants. In consequence the gqd came forth from the ancient 

¥ 

lingam, in the form of a religious ascetic, with his usual ornaments, and with serpents 
for jewels, and stood before the Pandion. To the serpent bound round the wrist of 
his front hand he said, “Shew to the Pandion the boundaries of his town.” The 
serpent, worshipping the god, said, “ Let this town bear my name.” Which request 
being granted, it fixed its head at the east, and evolving its tail, brought it round 
to its mouth; thus showing to the king the boundaries; and then again returned 
to the wrist of the god. The king now built a town, having four principal gates or 
entrances. And to tjie town was given the name of Aluvayi, (or venom-mouth). The 
king built a temple* with all usual accompaniments, as also the king’s streets and 
streets for the people; and ruled like Kula-segara-Pandion, who first cleared the 
forest of Cadambu trees. ‘ 


FIFTIETH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The god conquered the Soren king, who came to make war against the Pandion, which 

was done by arrows having the name of Sunteresvaren written on them. 

% 

While Vamasha-segara-Pandion was reigning, the very warlike king of the rival 
country, who was named Vicrama Soren, desirous of invading the Pandiqn kingdom, 
collected not only his own forces, but also the auxiliaries of three northern* kings, 
named, Aswapathi (ruler of horses), Ggwapathi (ruler of elephants), and Narapathi 
(ruler of men); and hostilely entered the Pandion country. When the Pandion heard 
of his having commenced hostilities, and committed various acts of violence, he went 
to* the presence of the god, and said, “ Vicrama Soren is come to assault me with great 
power; 1 have bo forces at all equal to cope with him ; what shall I do.^” While thus 
supplicating, the god replied, by an unimbodied aerial voice, saying, “Go, fight, I will 
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give jou the victory/ The Pandion being encouraged and glad, collected his troops; 
and issuing out of the boundary wall of Tirualuvayi {Madura), met the forces of 
the opponent, •wtere they had been ravaging the country, and engaging them, 
maintained a*warm combat. When many men on both sides had fallen, the god, in 
the guise of a hunter, and with the appearance^ of a general on horseback, approached 
to the Soren ranks, and discharged arrows from a bow : each arrow taking effect, 

overthrew and destvoyed, a crore of chariots, a crore of elephants, a crore of horses, 

• • 

a crore of infantry. The Soren learning this circumstance, and doubting its import, 
ordered one of the arrows to be brought ; on inspecting which, and seeing the uame 
of Sunteresvaren written on it, he observed, “ Since the god fights on the side of the 
Pandion, victory to us will be impossible and thereupon began a retreat. But the 
other northern kings arrested and restrained his flight; and exposing themselves to 
the arrows of the god, they, together with all their troops, fell, and the bodies became 
a prey to the budas, the evil spirits, vultures, dogs, and jackals ; and the Soren only 
escaped. The hunter-god gently smiled on the Pandion, and thCn disappeared. The^ 
king returned in triumph, seated on an elephant, and ^oing to the temple, there 

9 

presented a bow and arrows studded with the nine* Jewels’; and afterwards prosper- 
ously ruled over the kingdom. 


FIFTY-FIRST TIRUVILLIADEL. 

% 

The god gave a bench to the college of Bramins; and mingling with them, contributed 
to the improvement of the Tamil language. 

While Vanmsha-segar a- Pandion was ruling, the god Brahma, who in Caei had 
previously made ten aswamedha sacrifices, was intending to bathe in the Ganges, with 
Gayatri, Savittri, and Saraswathi (his consort) ; but Saraswathi being occupied in 
attending to the strains of a Gandharva, (celestial musician,) delayed her coming, 
and Brahma bathed without her ; which creating a pique in the mind of ^raswathi, 


* These are, Kmmtkagam (cut's-tye); (sapphire); Pavalam (coral); Puthparagam (topas); 

Maragatkam (emerald); Manikam (ruby); Mutthu (pearl); Vaiduriyam (crystal); Vavram (diamond). 
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sbe reproached her husband; who recriminated, and pronounced his fiat that she 
should undergo on earth many human births. Saraswathi, alarmed, said, “ 1 am the 
support of your life, and shall I thus be extinguished ?” Brahma, seraewhat softened, 
said, “ The fifty-one* letters which compose your body shall at onoe become forty- 
eight learned poets ; and as for the tlpee remaining ditferihg and principal letters, 
Sunteresvarer shall be born together with you, and shall be your aid. In conse- 
quence the forty-eight letters, were bom from different* persons.in various places at 
the same time; and, as tl^ey grew up, they learned many books; studied the eighteen 
languages; and stringing beads of poesy, as votaries o{ Siva, they wandered in many 
countries, and overcame all the bards they met with ; till at length the whole forty- 
eight persons met together on the banks of the Tetnbiravani river, (at Tinnevilley,) and 
felt a common desire to go and display their art before the Pandion: while' on the 
road to Madura, they were met by Sunteresvarer, in the appearance of a poet, who 
asked them, “Who, and whence are you?” They replied, “We are poets, who are 
^subjects of a strong desire to go to Aluvayi, and see the god there. You appear to 
us as if yoo.were Sunteresvfirer ; bring us with you, and reveal yourself to us.” He 
replied “Very good;” and, taking them with him, shewed them the shrines of 
Sunteresmrer and Minatchi; .and then disappeared. The poets now discovered 
that the god had really been their conductor; and wondering, rendered him praises. 
The Pandion heard of them; and, reflecting within himself that these appeared to 
. tfe poets of no ordinary class, he determined on building a choultry expressly for 
'their accommodation; which was done in the enclosure of the temple, on the north- 
west quarter. Many envious poets, of inferior powers, came to dispute with the 
forty-eight, seating themselves on the same level ; at which the forty-eight, being 
annoyed, went into the temple, and besought the god, that as formerly he had given 
a bench without being, asked to a sorry minstrel, so that on being thus asked he 
would give them, who were poets, a bench to be elevated above the ground, on which 
none but themselves might be seated ; or such only be elevated to a seat on the 

t — — — — — — — 

* Among other conceitt» the natives dispose the letters of the alphabet over the various memliers 
of a hiimail form, considered to be that of Saranoatki^ (the^oddess of learning, poetry, and eloquence,) 
and by repeating these letters, made into arbitrary words, they say that the intellectual faculties are 
refined and invigorated « , 
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poetkal bench as were their own equals in song. The god himself appeared as a 
poet, and gave them a silver bench, resembling the appearance of the moon, and 
just one cubit ioftg and one cubit broad, (but which had the marvellous quality of 
extending italoigth, so as to accommodate only such^as were entitled to this honor,) 
and said, “This will be ‘sufficient to accommqd&^s ®11> ®**d should one of you be 
wanting, it will diminish injproportion.” The poets took the bench, and offering 

incense, fixed it i» its place; and when Kiren, Kavilen, Paranen, and others, 

• • 

ascended, it was found to give them all a place; which they, discovered with great joy, 
and then continued their learned labors. Afterwards, when other poets had come, 
and had been put to shame, the forty-eight began to dispute among themselves, in 
consequence of whicVi discussion, the god came as a poet, and ascending the bench, 
which*^ afforded him a place, he set their jarring sentiments in order, and explained 
the different meanings of their verses so as to re-produce concord; and thus, while 
the god formed tlie forty-ninth, and they were all for a long time harmonious, it 
came to pass that Vamesha'segara-Pandim crowned his son V/tmesha-sudamani; and. 
delivering the kingdom over to him, the father approachad the feet of the god; (that 
is, he died). 


FIFTY-SECOND TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The god gave to Terami a purse of gold. 

While one gamed Terami was occupied in his usual office of preparing flovvers, 
and putting them on the image of the god, it so happened that the king, Sudamani, 
went one day to one of his flower gardens, and a particular thought occurred to him 
while there, respecting which he resolved on a poetical contest; and hence he tied a 
sum of gold in a packet, and hung it suspended to the bench of the poets, saying, 
“ Whichsoever of you shall succeed by a chant in telling me the thought^hat is in 
my mind, he shall be rewarded with this packet of gold.” They all attempted, but 
failed. Terami hearing of this circumstance, paid homage to the god, and said,* “ 1 
have long been performing this duty of preparing and robing you with flowers, with- 
out establishing myself in life: I am poor, and cannot afford to pay the expenses of 
marriage; enable me to win this purse of gold.” The god condescended to his 

2 B 
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req[QeM, ftnd put a chant into his hands, which he carried to the collegiate bench ; when 
the poets all said, “ We find no fault with the versification; if it suit the thought in 
the king’s mind, and he approve, you can then take the reward.” 'Phe king admitted 
that the chant contained his thdughr, and ordered the reward to be - given. While 
Terami wasjnst about cutting the string< Narkiren,irom Kailistri, said, “Hold! there 
is a fault in this chant, take it back.” Terami, saddened at the disappointment, went 
to the shrine of the god, and said, “ 1 am ignorant myself of versification, but they say 
you have given me a defective chant.” The god, being moved, came forth, clothed 
with all the habiliments of a poet, and coming up to the bench, inquired who found 
fault with hts stanzas? Narkiren replied, “ I do.” “ What fault ?” “ It is not in the 

versification, but in the subject.” On this objection being proffered, a discussion arose; 
and on Narkiren manifesting obstinacy, the god opened a little the eye on his foi%head, 
perceptible only to Narkiren; who being infatuated, said, “If even Indrcn were to 
open his thousand eyes, I would not yield whereon the god entirely opened his 
fiery eye, (which burnii what it fixes on); and Narkiren, perceiving the commencement 
of combustion, ran away as fast as possible and plunged himself in the golden lotos. 
tank, which removes all kind of sin, and there remained to cool at leisure. 


FIFTY-THIRD TIRUVILLIADEL. 

« The god rescued Narkiren from the tank. 

While Narkiren was thus remaining in the tank, bis associates were pouch afflicted, 
and went in a body to the presence of the god, whom they implored to have mercy 
on the presumptuous critic. Moved by their supplications, the god, together with the 
goddess, was pleased to appear on the edge of the tank ; and beholding Narkiren 
with a favorable ^e, his body again became cool ; and he came out of the tank, 
confessing his fault in having intimated a bla^hemy against the goddess dwelling in 
the Ana temple at Kailastri, (there named ^j/ana-Pungothai,) and chanted a strain, 
to tlie effect, that the goddess of Kenlastri and the goddess of Kailasa were one 
and the sdme: hcadded another chant of seven harmonies, and was dismissed, being 
fully pardoned. The packet of gold was given to Terami, and other gifts were added 
by the king, named Sembaga-inara-Pandion,, who continued a prosperous reign. 
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‘fifty-fourth tiruvilliadel 

• f 

The god, Inf means of Agastyar, taught NarKiren purity of grammar, 

A^ar/cirew, 'reflecting that his cure was obtained in the /o^oj.tank, bathed in it after- 
wards three tinnes every, day, paying each time his homage to the god. The 
goddess one day suggested to her lord, that as this was a great devotee, it would be 

expedient to teach him the ‘rules of elegant confposition, of which he was yet 

• • 

ignorant; and that this might be done by*means of the father of the Tamil language, 
the sage Agastyar, *(vdiora the god at a former period had desired not to come 
from the southern mountain, called Potheiya, to Kailasa, in the north, because by 
doing so the inclination of the earth’s surface would be altered and its balance 
destroyed; but to remain in the south, whither the god would come to be married, in 
which place Agastyar might safely be present). The god consented to the suggestion 
of Minatchi; and calling Agastyar, bid him instruct Narkiren. In consequence of 
this instruction, Narkiren became very skilful; corrected his own rough spontaneous 

1 

effusions, and those of others, making them elegant compositions; and taught his 

% 

fellow-poets the like rules ; hy which means the Tamil .language became well 
modelled. It occurred to the goddes.s afterwards to ask her lord, why he chose to 
instruct Narkiren by means of Agastyar, and not immediately himself, seeing he 
knew all the rules of grammar so well ? .The god replied, “That as there would have 
been an incongruity in his teaching a person who had once so grievously, thougli 
ignorantly, offended, he had preferred effecting the result through the medium of * 
Agastyar." Thq goddess on receiving this information was satisfied. 


FIFTY-FIFTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

When the bench of learned Bramins were disagreed concerning the merits (f 
different books, the god, by means of a dumb child, settled the difference. 

The forty-eight members of the college of Bramins had each one composed.a 
book, an(} each one vaunting the merits of his own composition, a dispute arose 
among them as to superiority. To settle this dispute, they went to the presence cf 
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the god and implored his intervention. lie replied, There the son of | very 
rich merchant, of handsome form, yet dumb; he shall settle your differences.” The 
learned men again submitted to the god, how one who was duifib* could possibly 
effect what was required. The god replied, “That when a chant was ^effect, the hairs 
on the dumb man’s head and arms should stand erect; and when a chant had merit, 
he should merely move his head with an expression of,,approval. The dumb person 
was accordingly taken to the college, w^ere the authors severally i‘ecited their 
compositions. In some, tlie language was good ; and in others, the subject was good ; 
and to these the dumb man assented by nodding his head. But the compositions of 
Kavilen, Paranen, and Narkirm, were indicated to be perfect, both in language and 
in matter. Thus the doubts and difficulties of the college were adjusted ; and the 
members went on harmoniously together. 


• FIFTY-SIXTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The Pandion having treated Idei-kaden with neglect, the god was pleased to remove 

and dwell at Vada-Mathurai. 

t 

After Setnbaga-mara- Pandion, who was a great devotee of Siva, had departed to 
dwell in his presence, there followed a succession of fifteen kings,* down to Kulesan, 
who was so learned, that a place was accorded to him on the college bench of 
* Bramins; and poetical composition continued to be held in great esteem. One 
named Idei-kaden, knowing these circumstances, composed some works greatly 
celebrating the king, which he recited before him. But the king took little notice, 
and gave no .sign of approbation, and no reward. Stung with this neglqct, the poet 
went to the presence of the god, and there besought him to avenge the ^injury. 
The god favorably heard the request, and by an illusory act of will, caused the image 
of himself and the goddess to disappear, and be removed, together with the college 
and Idei-kaden, to Vada-Mathurai, on the south bank of the Vaigai river. The next 
morning when the guardians of the temple went to open the doors of the shrines, to 

; ; 

* Their names are specified in the Manuscript, which see. • 
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their dismay, they foifnd no images there; Which circumstance they went and reported 
to the king, togetheV with their fears about the future prosperity of the place. The 
king, greatly d^soipncerted, came down from his throne, cast himself in the dust, and 
made piteous^ lajjnentation; when messengers came to announce to him that the god 
and goddess had been pleased to appear at Vada-Mathurai, a circumstance never 
before known. The king on receiving this intelligence set out, without state, not 
even walking, but passing o^er the intervening distance by rolling over his body bn 
the ground Wh*en he arrived, he repeated his lamentations, 

eagerly inquired, if theft, the craft of trees or birds, the fault of learned men, or his 
own transgression of the law of Menu, had occasioned this heavy visitation? A celes- 
tial voice was heard, stating, that not for any such cause; but that partly as this was a 
place where the god’s friend, Kuberm, (the god of riches,) had performed worship, 
and partly because of the insult rendered to Idei-kaden, the god had been pleased to 
descend and remain at this place for a time. The king, being now instructed, greatly 
honored Idei-kaden, by the gift of a young elephant, (a peculiar lionor to poets,) and by 
the donation of very fertile lands; idei-kaden, being satisfied, chanted the king’s 
praises ; and the former order of things being restored, thediing received many gifts 
from the god, together with a son, named AiT'marrtflna-Pandion, whom he caused 
to be crowned ; and delivering to him the kingdom, Kulesan himself received an 
unfading immortality. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The god came with a net as a Jisherman, and removed the sentence denounced on 
* Parvati. 

• 

While Sunteresvaren was instructing the goddess in the meaning of the Vedas, she 
paid little attention, at which he, being angry, denounced on her as a punishment, that 
she should be born of the fishermen’s tribe. The goddess humbling herself, and 
asking a mitigation of punishment, the god promised himself to come and take her 
for his wife. She was found at the foot of a Pinna tree, {Calophyllum Inophyllum,) 
in the shape a young infant, by the head of the tribe of Parawas, (or fishermen,) 
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wbo, having been long childless, took the child to bis wife ; and both were attached to 
it, and reared it with care. Afterwards, when the child was grown up, the head of 
the tribe promised her in marriage to any one who should catch %v^ry troublesome 
fish, which broke the peoples boats and destroyed the fishermen.. , 

This fish was Nandi, the god’s vehicle. When the g6d had denounced punishment 
against the goddess, the two children, Subraminiycn and Venaigen, {Ganesa,) said, “ It 
is because of our father's books that this has happened hence Si^braminiyen snatched 
the book from his father’s hand, and Venaigen took up those on the door, and both 
together cast the books into the sea. The god, angry at Nandi, the porter, for admitting 
the children, sentenced him to become a shark in the ocean; and condemned Vena- 
igen to the penalty of dumbness; but denounced nothing against Subraminiycn, 
because of the gift he had previously received, that is, that the curse pronounced 
against him should always recoil on the pronouncer. 

In consequence of the reward offered from the head of the fishermen’s tribe, the god 
came in the guise of a fisherman, saying that he came from Madura. On the first throw 
of the net the shark was caught and brought to land ; and the head of the tribe publicly, 
before the people assembled, gave his daughter to the fisherman in marriage. The 
god now reassumed his form, and received the homage of the bead maji, saying, “ 1 
took pity on you, since you had been so long childless ; and now, after remaining a: 
certain time on earth, you shall be received into my paradise.” The goddess proved, 
able to understand the sense of the Vedas; and the god besides instructed sixty 
’thousand disciples. Afterwards the god and goddess, mounted on the bullock Nandi,, 
(restored to its own shape,) were graciously pleased to return and dwell at Madura. 


FIFTY-EIGHTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The god gave instruction to a person belonging to Vathavur. 

At Vathavur, a town on the banks of the Vaigai, a Bramin had a son^ whO' 
displayed marks of superior talent; and Arri-martana, the king of Madura, hearing 
of him, sent for .him; placed him in the list of his ministers, and at length at the 
head of them. In this capacity he conducted the affairs of the kingdgp with great 
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ability. But his o^n mind was alienated from worldly things; be considered' 
them to be vain, and the love of them to be like the unhallowed attachment of an- 
adulterous womaiv It happened one day, while he was in the presence of the king, 
that the offic^rs«of the king’s cavalry came and represented the great existing need 
of a remount, as there was no cavalry effective in case of need. The king directed 
his chief minister to take from the treasury what money was needful, and go to 
Peranturi, a sea-pqrt, where horses were brought in jships for sale. The minister 
accordingly took the money,* had it placed upon camels;, and, on setting out, first 
went to pay homage in the temple. When there, he besought the god to shew him 
the means wliereby he might appropriate this money to the use and splendor of his 
temple and servants; and after he had so prayed, one like a Pandaram came and put 
the sacred ashes on his forehead, at which distinction he felt joyful, and proceeded 
with the usual accompaniments of his rank as the king^s chief minister. As he was 
going along he meditated on the importance erf obtaining some competent guru, (or 
spiritual preceptor). The god had anticipated his desire by transforming himself 
into the appearance of a Bramin, seated at the foot of a ^urinthai tree, surrounded 
by disciples ; to whom he was occupied in explaining the Vedas, Puranas, and other 
books. The minister on seeing him considered his wish to be accomplished; and 
after bathing, visiting the temple, and paying homage to its god, he went and sat 
down near the Bramin, who placed one foot on the head of the minister, and gave 
him instruction. The minister uttered some verses in praise of the preceptor, so 
perfect in their kind, that he received the epithet of Manika-vasagar, (or jewel of a 
composer). The minister was so delighted that he pointed out to the Bramin the 
dilapidated state of the temple, and proposed to expend the money which he had 
brought in I’epairing and decorating it. The guru said, Do according to your own 
mind;*’ and then disappeared, together with all his attendants. The minister was 
disconsolate, and with great lamentations threatened to destroy himself. In the end, 
he occupied himself in building, and expended all the money on the temple. He 
then bid his followers return to Madura, and tell the king, that horses could not now 

j 

be obtained; but that ships would arrive, and horses would be brought in the month of 
August. The people returned privately, but said nothing to the king, through fear. 
A lettex came*%'rom tlie king to the minister, who was still at Peranturi, inquiring, 
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about tbe horses, at which the minister was greatly alarmed; when a celestial 
voic^ was heard, consoling him, praising him for his piety, au^ assuring hitn that 
horses should be brought. He wrote to the king to this latter p\^rport, and in the 
night the god appeared in a dream and bid him return to Madura ,wi|hout anxiety, 
for that horses should be brought thither. The minister accordingly returned ; and 
when in the presence of the king, assured him that horses would come on the 
morrow; on which assurance being given, the king gradiously dismissed him. When 
at home, he was surrounded by his friends' and relatives, with many expostulations 
on his conduct; but be simply replied, “ It is nothing to Aie,‘ I am become the 
servant of Siva: let them kill me with the sword, burn me in the hre, or do what 
they please, it matters not; I shall endure the trial with fortitude.” 


FIFTY-NINTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

c 

Tht god turned jatkals into horses on behalf of Alanika-vasagar, who had been 

* instructed by the Guru-murti. 

« 

« 

On the morrow, the king sent for the minister to inquire about the horses; when 
he assured the king that they would come within three days; but being numerous, it 
would be needful to mark out lines for them, to dig wells for supplying them with 
wafter, and to ornament the town. The king gave instructions to this effect ; but on 
'the third day, no horses appearing, he sent peons, directing them to seize the rogue 
Vathavuren, punish him, and put him in prison. When they came, the minister 
placed himself in the attitude of a worshipper; that is, prostrate on the ground, with 
his arms extended, and hagds joined above his head; and, meditating on Siva, he 
bore the torture inflicted, which the peons increased in consequence of his patience. 
They next put him all night in an offensive prison to him like a flower gai’den. 
The next morning he listened to tbe instruments used in conducting the ‘temple 
worship; and, addressing the god, called on him to witness and relieve the sufferings 
of *his votary. The god, moved by this supplication, ordered Nandi, and others of 
his attendants, to go and turn jackals of the forest into horses, and bring them to the 
Pandion, The order was obeyed in time to save the minister from ctpital punish- 
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ment. An amazin? concourse of horses appeared, and the god himself came at the 
head of the other riders. When the king asked the grooms, “Who was the chief of 
them.^'* they poinlcd to the god ; and the king, forgetting himself, made him a respectful 
salutation; afc wdiich, a moment after, he felt ashamed. The chief then proceeded 
to explain the qualities of the horses; among, which were, that they would leap the 
town walls, pass through windows, and if kept* in any one's house would ensure 
prosperity. Their different kinds were stated, with the uses to which they severally 
were most applicabk. While the description was being given, the horses raised a 
dust which ascended through the atmosphere to Swerga-logarn. The chief proceeded 
to state the different countries whence the different kinds of animals came, and 
the import and a3vantages of different colors among them; winding up the whole 
detail, as it had been begun, by stating, that these were purchased with the king’s 
money, through the agency of his excellent minister Vathavui'en. The chief then 
delivered one horse into the king's own hand ; and had all the rest given up, except- 
ing only the one on which he himself was seated, being Nhndi in disguise: he 
then made his respects to the king, and, with all hi» subordinates, disappeared. 
The king commanded his minister to be released and honored. The god returned 
to the Alndura temple, and related his diversion to the goddess, who was much 
astonished. 


SIXTIETH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

Tht god turned the horses into jackals, and being displeased at the subsequent 

treatment of Manika-vasagen, made the river Vaigai overflow. 

• 

The minister, on being* released, came to his dwelling, attended by musical instru- 
ments and the like accompaniment.^, and there was waited upon by all classes. 
When these were gone, he retired to a private place, and, addressing the god, said, 
“ It is true that horses have been brought to the satisfaction of the Pandiou; but that 
I may have no more trouble of this sort, change my mortal form.” The day was now 


* This is stated to be a popular notion concerning tbe jackal. 
7 0 



departed^ and the moon and stars appeared; when the god, an exertion ^ hiir 
power, again changed the horses, who were tied in rows, into their own form of jackals. 
These now said one to another, “We, who delight in the sound ef funereal instru- 
ments and wailings of mourners, have been all day made to bear btfrdens, and have 
been dogged with whips; we find not here the crabs nor shell-fish on which we are 

wont to feast, but gram and grass, which we desire qot; it is better to break our 

< 

cords, and retire to our native woods, where we shall have none of these annoyances.” 
They accordingly broke their fastenings, and proceeding to prey on the entrails of 
some dead horses of the old stud, they raised a great cry, which brought the keepers; 
on whose approach, some ef the jackals clambered over the walls, some passed 
through the windows, and some out through the drains; while a few, being old and 
infirm, remained trembling at the approach of the keepers. There was now a 
barking of dogs, and cry of awakened birds : the whole town became disturbed ; and 
every where jackals were visible; which, by the morning, had escaped to the forest. 

. The day following, the head keeper o{ the lines went to the king and reported what 
had occurred. The Pdndim sent for the minister, and being very angry with him, 
ordered him to bring back the money which he had received; and delivered him 
over to peons till he should do so. The peons carried him into the open held, 
exposed him to the sun, and placed a stone on his head and a heavy one in each 
*hand to keep him down,* until he should restore the money. The god, being 
displeased at the treatment of his votary, threw a glance on the river Vaigai, which, 
understanding the signal given, came rushing down with great force, and rising 
over its banks, entered the streets and houses of the town. The* people, being 
alarmed, collected their children and valuables, and debated what they should do ; 
while the water rose, first to the waist, and afterwards as high as the shoiflders ^ they 
then ascended upper houses, and the water rose as high ; when they uttered piteous 
lamentations, saying, “ Is this for the injustice of the king T or is it a sacred .amuse- 
ment of the god? we know not. A thousand Kundotherens could not swallow up 
this inundation. What shall we do?'* In the mean while the peons who were 
torturing Manika-vasagen, finding that their wives and children were in danger of 


* Tbit » Mud to be a custonary mode in villages of obtaining.money from a refractory debtor. 
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^ein^ drowned, left him, and went to their rescue. He, being released, proceeded 
to the temple ; and being unmoved, continued his meditation the god, without 
sustaining any harm. 


SIXTy-FIRST TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The god came to carry mud ae a cooly^ and the sacred* body was struck with a cane. . 

The king hearing o^thc distress caused by the inundation, sent for his ministers, 
and commanded them to use means in order to stay the water of the river. This 
command the ministers received with reverence, and set about its fulfilment, by assem- 
bling all the householders and people of the town, and appointing to each person 
so much of the bank of the river to be raised into a dike. There was one poor old 
woman, named Vanthi, without relatives or family, who lived by making a sort of 
flour cakes, and by offering ghee to the god, which she afterwards sold. Being 
infirm and unable to labor, and having no means of obtaining help, she appealed to the 
god in her extremity, and besought his assistance. Shortly*after, a cooly, clothed in- 
a very dirty garment, with the appearance of being half famished, came, inquiring if 
any one was willing to employ him; at which the old woman' was glad, and engaged' 
to pay him for his work by her flour cakes. He entreated her forthwith to give him** 
some of the imperfectly prepared materials; and eating this, received some more cakes 
properly prepared, which he tied up in his girdle, and then went to work. But^ 
instead of doing the appointed portion, he roved about,' and did a little work here and 
there for other people, receiving cakes from them, and then slept for a time under a tree. 
After receiving more cakes, he again went to work, but did little, and hindered others 
by his^ractical jokes; among which, one was the falling with his burden of mud into 
the river, and scrambling out again, after the spectators had thought him in danger 
of being drowned. His behaviour at length attracted the notice of> the ministers 
who were superintending the work; and, inquiring into his indolence, they found 
that while the water of the river was every where else overcome, it continued to pour 
in only at his appointed portion. His appearance being very beautiful, and like that 
of a king's son rather than a cooly, the ministers reported the case to the king, adding,^ 
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that from his appearance they srere afraid to flog him, as they would do others.^ The 
king himself went out to inspect the work ; and coming to the idle cooly, demanded 
who he was? but received no answer. Offended at this deportment; the king raised a 
rattan, or cane, which he held in his hand, and struck him with it ofer*the shoulder ; 
on which the apparent cooly deposited the load of mud on his head, basket and all, 
aud disappeared; while by means of this single basket full of earth the dike became 
completed at once. The blow which was struck was felt by all the inmates of the 
king’s palace, both human beings and animals : not only so, but it was felt by the 
sun, the moon, the planets, and stars; even Brahma in his paradise was disturbed, 
andFis/mn was awakened from his slumbers. The king stood astonished; and now 
the god, seated on his bullock vehicle, appeared in the air, while a celestial voice was 
heard, to this purport, “ That the king had done wrong in illusing Manika-vasagen, 
who had employed the money he had received for the service of the god, of whom 
he was a distinguisheyd follower ; that the king should call Manika-vasagen, ask his 
* pardon, and dismiss him satisfied.” All this the king promised to do, and performed. 
Manika-vasagen gave the king his forgiveness, and announced his intention of going 
to reside at Chittambaram. The king evinced a desire of accompanying him, which 
the minister imperatively forbad. The latter then retired to the forest of Tili trees 
mvc Chittambaram, and remained there performing austere devotion; arriving also at 
the full knowledge of the worldly (QeoerrSsLD) and spiritual systems. 

^ He also overcame in argument tlie Bandhas^ dwelt there in considerable 

numbers. At length his life was merged in the celestial splendor.* 


* The adventures of Manika-va$agan form the subject of the Vathura-Purana, which is very diffuse ; 
and found both in prose and })ot‘try. It is stated in this Purana, that Manika, whan» tortured, was 
slri'tched on the burning sand of the Vaigai; as also that the manner of his death, was a*melting 
away and disappearing in the smoke of the Karpuram, or incense, which he was offering. l!%e whole 
tale is in great repute with the natives of the Saiva class, and much admired. Several years ago the 
Editor remembers the story of the cooly )>eing told to him by an otherwise intelligent and sensible 
man, who could not restrain his gushing tears at the tnention%f the blow which the god received. He 
pr^fewM'd to* be a 0/rmfl, or philosopher; but so strong is the feeling of superstition, even though 
founded on tales no better than these. The Editor has been forcibly reminded, by a certain analogy, 
of the e3iclaination«reported by EvMbius of one Dtonyriut, an astronomer, on a preternatural eclipse 
occurring, which is, ** Either the end of the world iampproaching, or else the God of nature suffers.'’ 
Various apparent allusions, or analogies, to circumstancea recorded in Scriptpre history, may by 

possibility be gathered up in another place. 
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• SIXTY-SECOND TIRUVILLIADEL 

• • 

The god came in the shape of Sampanten, and cured Kuna-Pandion of his fever. 

From Jaga-natha-Pandion, down to Kuna-Pandion, there were nine other kings, 
as narrated in tKe manuscript, (p. 23: which see). Kuna-Pandion, being warlike 
and powerful, went and conquered both the* ScfU and the Sorm kings, and took 
possession of their countries. But they, humbling themselves, redeemed their 
countries: the first, by large cumbers o£t elephants, horses, and other gifts; and the 
latter, by giving his* daughter, named Mangiya-carisi, to tile Pandion to wife. One 
of the Soren king’s subjects, named Kulichari, gave large gifts to the Pandion in 
lieu of the usual marriage portion; and the king, being pleased with his conduct, 
took him to be his minister. 

It so happened that, as the king was deformed, he was persuaded to embrace the 
Samunal faith ; and the Bramins were in consequence distressed ; their religion was 
depreciated ; and the bare head, rolled up mat, drinking vessel suspended from the 
wrist by a cord, peacock-fans, and other emblems of the Jainas, their disgusting 
poverty, and the more disgusting recitations of their books, were every where 
perceptible. Notwithstanding, the queen and minister secretly preserved the Saiva 
faith ; and not daring to put the VibSthi, (or ashes,) oh their foreheads, they put it on 
the crown of their heads. They also went by stealth to worship in the Saiva temple: 
when there one day, a Pandaram, of the Saiva sect, approached and saluted them; 
who, in reply to inquiries said he came from Chittambaram, and that a prodigy had 
recently appeared there in the person of the son of a Bramin, who, when only three 
years of age, had displayed extraordinary precocity, and had since confounded persons 
of maturer years; adding, that he had spoken about coming to Madura. On receiv- 
ing this intelligence, the queen and the minister wrote on a palm leaf a short epistle, 
inviting the Bramin to come, and sent it by the Pandaram. When the young man 
was about to set forward, his elders and friends came round him to represent the 
great danger of one so young g<ftg among a hostile sect; adding also, that it was a 
bad time. He replied, that he cared not about good or bad times or days, riie 
Supreme Being protecting him; and setting out on his journey, when he came near 
to Madura, he blew the trumpet usually indicating conquest. Some of the Samunal 
* 2 E 
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sect encountering him, asked, scornfully, How one so young could assume such airs 
of superiority or defiance?'’ but be went tranquilly on till be came to Madura; and 
then took up his abode in the house of a Hramin. While there the jtdyerse party, by 
means of their ceremonies, sent a flame to destroy him ; but as he continued unhurt, 
they came and set fire to the house, in which he sujournedv On learning that this 

4 

was the work of the Samunals, he said, “ Let the flame go and seize the king who 
protects these miscreants.” In consequence of this malediction,^ Kuna-Pandion was 
seized with a burning fever, from which hi sought relief in vain. His queen and 
minister now took the opportunity of recommending the youhg ' Saiva to his notice; 
but the king objected on the ground of impropriety, owing to a difierence of faith, 
which objection was, in the end, overruled. The Samunals however interposed; and 
though they could not prevent the king from seeking a cure ; yet, to interpose as much 
difficulty as possible, they proposed, that they themselves should try to cure the king 
on one side of his body, while the Saiva did the same with the other side; to which 
arrangement consent was given. The Samunals now tried their utmost efforts ; but 
' the king, instead of being benefitted, only became worse. It next came to the Saiva' s 
turn, who exhibited some of the sacred ashes; on which the Samunals exclaimed 
that this was unfair, as the ashes might conceal some medicine. The Bramin then 
said, “ Let me have some of the ashes from the kitchen of the god's temple brought 
*to me;” and on this request being granted, he proceeded to rub one side of the king’s 
body entirely with these ashes, and left that side cured. The king begged him to 
''cure the other side also; and since the adverse party could not oppose, the young 
Bramin cured the other side also in like manner. At the same tirpe the hump on 
the king’s shoulders became reduced ; and in place of Kuna-Pandion, (hump-backed,) 
he acquired the name of Savuutiren (beautiful). Gratefully acknowledging his 
obligations to Sampanten, he embraced the Saiva faith, received instruction, and 
became a holy man. 


SIXTY-THIRD TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The impalement of the Samunals. 

Afler the cure of the king, his wife and miiRster, and Sampanten, went to the temple- 
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ef Siva, and rendering; him praise, besought his permission that the Samunals and their 
faith* might be destroyed. The god replied to Sampanten, What you have done is 
well pleasing tp ipe; and therefore to what you agree, I agree:” (playing on the name 
Sampanten, or ^reement). 

The Samunals were much chagrined and envenomed by what had occurred ; and 
agreed upon an ordeal by 6re, as the means of bringing about a change. But as 
they were about proceeding tb the king on this errand, they met with great opposition 
from their wives. These represented the 'reverse already sustained ; and stated, that in 
their dreams of the*paSt night, they had seen a cow (emblematic of the Hindu faith) 
pushing with its horns in every direction ; they had also seen bodies pierced through, 
and beasts and birds feeding on the dead carcasses; while the town appeared full of 
persons with ashes on their foreheada (denoting the Siva religion). These remon- 
strances were however unavailing. Like devoted men, they were angry with their 
wives ; and these latter, finding they could not prevail, became incensed in turn, and 
pronounced on them a curse, wishing that they might perish. The \eesxseA Samunals ^ 
proceeded to the king ; represented that he had done them injustice ; and r^uested 
that themselves, and the young Saiva, might be directed to write each one a chant on 
palm leaves, all of which should be subjected to the trial of fire; and the production 
that should remain unconsumed, should be considered as belonging to the true faith. 
To this proposal all parties assented; and on a set day they proceeded to some little* 
distance, when the Aoma (orsacridceby fire) was prepared. The depended 

on their employment of the Agni-kattu (or charm against fire); nevertheless, their* 
writings were %11 consumed, amounting to eight thousand ; and that of Sampanten 
alone remained uninjured. This ordeal did not give them satisfaction; and they 
proposed tjiat the books should be written again, and the whole cast into the river 
Vygal, when that one which should ascend against the stream should be declared to 
belong to the true faith. This challenge was also accepted; but the condition was now 
attached, that whichever of th^jj^arties should be conquered, should abjure his or 
their respective faith, and embrace the opposite one, or else be impaled aJive. The 
trial was fixed for the following day, and a public procession having gone forth to 
the banks of the river Vygai, the ordeal by water proceeded ; when Cvery book of the 
Bamunals was carried down with the stream, and that of the Saiva alone ascended^ 
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The trial being decisive, he now appealed to tliem, exhorting them not to perish, but 

• • 

to embrace the Saiva faith. The eight thousand learned men who had written the 
jpalm leaves refused; and with obstinate prejudice put themselves,* on the impaling 
stakes. But the unlearned multitude, being afraid, snatched up the ashes emblematic 
of the Saiva faith, and rubbed themsoi^ their foreheads ; and* others, not being able to * 
get ashes, smeared themselves with the unburnt cow*dung itself to escape death. 

Afterwards, the king, with, Sampanten, went westward ten njiies in search of the 
book which had ascende4 the stream, until* they came to a place where the god was 

t 

seated, in the form of an aged Bramin, of whom they asked, ‘4f any thing particular 
bad occurred ? ” who replied, “Weknownot.” Baton some stanzas being sung in his 
praise, he put some ashes on the forehead of Sampanten^ and indicated the place 
where the book was to be found. The king built on that spot a pagoda, together 
with a town called Tiru-ycdaganif (the place of the sacred-writing,) and adoring Siva, 
remained there some time ; by which means he cleared himself of the crime of 
, having joined with* the Samumls; and then returned with Sampanta-murti to 
Madura. He there brought the Saiva sect into open day. And subsequently, when 
Sampanten wished to go hnd visit other Siva temples, he, out of great regard, accom- 
panied him to some distance, and then returned. Since the time when his fever 
was cured, he had changed the name Kuna-Fandion to Savuntera-Pandion (i. e. 

* hump-back, to beautiful). He ruled according to the law of Menu ; built temples 
with choultries; and instituted festivals to the Madura god; and in harmonious 

f 

co-operation with his wife Mangiya-carisi, and his minister Kulichari, ruled pros- 
perously for a length of time. 


SIXTY-FOURTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The god called a Vanni tree, a lingam, and a well, from Tirupuramhiyan to bear 

witness to a marrt^e. 

In a town on the sea-coast in the Soren kingdom, there was a merchant, who was 
very wealthy, but had no child. He, with his wife, performed many religious services, 
and at length were favored with only the gift of a female infant. The merchant at 
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the birth of his daughter, intimated his intention that ^e sjioold be married to the 

• • 

sMi of his elder sister, who was then at Madeifa. Shortly after the merchant died ; 
and his wife was *Jburned together with the dead body of her husband, leaving the 
child an orphan.* After the usual lamentations were passed, the relatives sent to call 
* the merchant's nephew, abd mentioned his unoJe’e intentions as to the marriage: but 
he preferred that the marriage ceremonies should take place at Madura, among his 

relations; and, after .some time, set out on his return ithither, taking with him, the 

• * 

young woman, her attendants, and property. On the road they came to the town 
named Tirupurambiyam, where the young man bathed in the tank; and the food of 
the party was cooked under a vanni tree, (prosopis spiclgera). After their meal the 
young man slept, with his head resting on the step of the temple for a pillow. In 
this situation a serpent came and bit him, so that he died. While other relatives 
wept, and fell on the body of the deceased, according to custom, the young woman 
sat apart sorrowful. It so fell out that Sampanten (of the foregoing tale) was then 
visiting this temple : on li^aring the outcry, he went near, and in{|[uired what was the * 
matter. The young woman fell at his feet; and, with <ill^ the high appellations 
employed to the holiest of men, stated the circumstances, and'tbe occurrence that had 
taken place. He noticed in a particular manner the. becoming deportment of the 
betrothed; and interesting himself in the case, thought on the god, and chanted 

• 

certain verses in his praise. As a consequence, the young man that was dead, 
became revivified, opened his eyes, and arose, unconscious to himself of any thing ^ 
more than having arisen from sleep. The person instrumental in this result strongly 
recommended the two persons to marry at that very place. But the young woman 
objected the di.stance from kindred, and want of witne.s8es. Sampanten said, that the 
vanni tree, the lingam, and the well, would be sufficient witnesses; and the marriage 
ceremony was performed. 

After their arrival at Madura, the woman brought forth a son, who accus- 
tomed to play with two children v^ich the same husband had received by a former 
wife, still living. Some disagreement took place between the children, whicB brought 
on a quarrel between the mothers; and the elder wife employed disrespectful 
language regarding the younger, asking, among other things, “ Where were the 
witnesses to her lyarriager These being mentioned, the elder jeered her by asking, 

2 F 



**lf mcli witnessM wou^l come and give ^testimony!” The younger wife, feeling 
henelf hurt, went and bathed in the gdMen bAo$ tank, and besought the god ; when 
a celestial voice was heard, saying, “ 1 will bring the witnesses to tBiv placet go and 
call your kindred.” She accordingly went, and brought the elder wife, together 
with many odier friends, to the temple, where in the Isani choultry, the god 
presented to their view the vami tree, the and the well. The elder wife, 

f 

being confounded, only nodded her head, in token of inability to object and th« 
odier relatives, who saw^this token of favor extended towards the youngs wife, 

s 

rendered her many honors. 

The husband, on learning these circumstances, greatly blamed the elder wife, and 
repudiated her ; but, at the intercession of the younger wife, who pleaded the honor 
she had received through the malice of her opponent, the husband took back the elder 
wifis, and restored her privileges. These witnesses remain to the present day. 
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STRUCTURE OF THE PURANA. 


The opening scene is laid in Kailasa, the paradise of Siva. Here, while rUhis Ktt 
conversing together, an inquiry is made as to the holiest ^ind most celebrated of 
stations on earth where their ^od is worshipped. Suthu-rishi, one among them, in 
reply, states, That .once on a time, when he was at Casi, he heard the sage Agastyar 
relate accounts concerning a very eminent Sivastallam; calculated to produce the 
impression that it was chief of all others.” The curiosity of the holy immortals being 
awakened by this statement, they earnestly request Suthu to repeat over to them 
what he had heard from the mouth of Agastyar. Suthu complies with this request ; 
and commencing with the first TiruvilUadel, goes on, without any further allusion to 
the present company, down to the last; when he adds, that thus/ar the sage Agastyar 
had narrated the diversions of the god ; stating, that besides th*ese, there were innu- • 
merable others, to him unknown. Suthu further tells the immortals, that the sages: 
who listened to Agastyar were so delighted, that they Teft Casi to go and visit 
Madura, where, after bathing in the tank, and obtaining a sight of the original- 
Ixngam, they received gifts from the god ; and afterwards Agastyar, with each of the 
others, established inferior images, calling these respectively by their own names; and' 
then went to their Tapasuvanas, or places of retirenaent, austerities, and meditations,^ 
according to the usage of such sages. ^ 

Thus far, it is* added, is the account of the sixty-four sacred amusements; and he 
who hears the narration will obtain all manner of happiness. 


It may be noted, that the boldness of the opening portion is not perhaps well 
sustained throughout; and the c\ose is very brief. There being very little doubt 
tiiat the body of the Purana was first written, and the machinery of the .beginning 
and end fitted on to it, the Editor has thought he can do no violence to the judg- 
ment or taste of his readers by presenting them with an analysis bf the structure^ 
aAer the abstract of the principal portion, or body of the Purana, 




NOTES. 


m 

, CHAP'*rER II.-SECTION 1. (wumed.) 

• • 

can be perbupa little danger of mistake in considering the circumstances stated in 
the first section as merely fabulous. We may, however, revert to it for the sake of offering 
one or two passing observations. The name Pandion was familiar to the Greeks. There 
were iwo kings of Athens so named, by one of whom the Pandia was established, it being 
a festival, stated to have some reference to the Moon, as the Dionysia had to the Sun. The 
second Pandion lost his kingdom, and had four sons, (the eldest of whom recovered what his 
father had lost,) and these sons were termed Pamlionidae, Now Pandu^ of the race of the 
Moon, who, according to the Baraihamy (or Mafiabkaratay) ruled at HasUnapuriy in the north 
of India, (near the site of modern Delhi,) had five sons, termed ParulavaSy from him; of 
whom the eldest, named Vadishtkiry lost his kingdom as narrated Ify playing at dice with • 
his relative Diiryodha; and Arjunoy the next eldest, was very ^materially instrumental in its 
recovery. They had also a sister, named ' Dropidiy in whose treatment by Duryodha^ we 
discern some resemblance to the sufferings of Philomela yddLUghier of the first Athenian PandioUy 
caused by TereuSy her sister's husband. These circumstances, agreeing moreover tolerably 
well in chronological date, afford some coincidences between Grecian and Indian story, 
which may, nevertheless, relate to similar, but distinct circumstances; as indeed the Editor, 
would preferably conjecture. Whether the incidents giving rise to the great epic poem of 
the Mahabharatay were derived from Grecian, or purely Indian history, is perhaps a circum- 
stance of DO great momenU* But it appears open to inquiry, whether the epithet, Pandion^ 
was derived to a dynasty of southern kings, of the race of the Moon, by means of AfjunUy the 
second of the PandavaSy who is stated, both by the Baratham and the supplementary 
manuscript in this volume, to have visited Madura y and to have married the king's daughter. 
In such case^ the title, as given by the manuscript under present annotation to Kulasegara the 
first king, may be applied by courtesy of the author, and by historical license. It will 
however be presently seen, in opposition to such a conjecture, that Arjuna and Kulasegara, 

- - — ■ — ■ 

* Tho miiove mt written witbont knewtnK, or nrtber remembering, that Sir W ■ Jonee (whote nnivend genlm nothing 
bM escaped,) fand noticed the anmion in the foUowing terms : ** If nn etymologist were to sapposp, that the Athenians bad 
ambatUsbed their poetical history of Pawbon’t expulsion, and the rrstomtiun of .£ge«s, with the Asiatic tale of the Pandui 
and ymUinMr, neither of which words they could have artientatrd, I .bould not hastily deride hb coit)ectnre : certain 
lit b, 04 Pan^umtmdel b catted by the Greeks the oonntry of PamUtn." (Third dlseoorse, on the Hlndns, Works, vol. S.) 
It btfianertain, thk PwdtgMmmtdOam b employed in our leading MS. to ^ngnbh tide klbgdoiuftonitfaa adjacent 
tori fi snais d al and Sem^mmMam. 

. 2 « 
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«MW;<dMeM(kid from difierent sons of tlM mbu progenitor, that is, y^j/athi. As regards 
oeigiBy and real import, of the two royal reoes of the Son and the Mgon, of each coipitant 
leenrrenoe in Indian works, we diall ptobhUy iHwe aishtber and a more advantageous place 
to inquire; meantime, the following extract from a manuscript in the j^itor’s possession 
may afford suffident illustration for our present purpose. 

** The son of Chandren is Buthan. When a certain king, named /fra, "of the race of the 
Sun, was for some cause transformed intp a female, Buthan by that female, named /fi, had 

son, named Pururava-chakraverti ; and thw last had a son, named Ayu, by Urupasi, a 
celestial female, (said to be one of the choir in the heaven ef Indren). This Ayu had a son, 
“ named Nacuxhen, by a king's daughter, named Pirahai. By the favor of Stva, this 
« NaBuzhen received a son, named Yayaiki, By Deviyani, the daughter of Sucren, Yayatki 
‘*had Uie two following eons, Yethu and Duruvasu. By Sarmisati, the daughter tff Ktda* 
pantven,n king of Asuras, Yayatki, had the following three sons, Tumven, Anna, Purul 
** Among theee ffve sons, the eldest, by Deviyani, (that is Yethu,) Itad the following sons, 
** Baiahadn, Rumen, and Krtshnen. The younger brother of Yethu, that is Duruvaeu^s 
** offspring, was the first Pandion. The place of bis reigning was Manalur. Among those 
**tif this race, one, named Kulaseyara-Pandion, by the favor of Siva, cut down a forest of 
** eadamhu trees, and built a town called Madura, where he reigned.’’ 

Tliis manuscript then proceeds briefly to state the legend connected with the foster 
daughter of Maliyathusen ; her conquering the fifty-six countries, and marriage with Parama- 
‘ esvorer, another name of Siva. It gives a mere list of kings’ names down to Kuna- 
Atttdion, and then adds : — , 

** So many kings ruledkfn Madura, But as to those kings who reigned after Kuna- 
“Pandion, and ofliers who ndgned before Kulasegara-Pandion, there is no exact historical 
** record.” 

This manuscript is brief, and at the beginning slightly damaged ; in which portion only 
St has the appearance of an abstract from a section of the Baratham. The commencement 
evinces mere fabulous invention : Chandren is the Moon, Buthan is the planet Mercury. 
CBtandren is said, by other authorities, to have begotten Buthan by the wife of Vnhaspati, 
mgent of the planet Jupiter, and preceptor of the gods ; and Vrihaspaii is said in con- 
sequence to have cursed Chandren, condemning him to decrease, but the gods, consulting 
together, determined that after decreasing he should increase again. Further, Sucren 
(masculine) is the planet Venus, said to be preceptor of the Asuras. Yecyathi ( Ayeeti) seems 
pointed out very generally as the most marked progenitor of the race of the Mpon, vHiioh 
brandies out into two divisions ; Baledtadra and Krishna being distinguisbed in the uenior 
branch, and the first Pandian in the junior branch. The connection however between the 
kings of Meaudur,', or M an mmr , and t^ first Fan(f»on,does not clearly appear. 

Aanwg the MSS. in the Editor’s po ns sss i on, one is seemingly an abstract, by somd nameless 
Branrin, of genealogies, and some connected events, from the Baratham. It is mote mtmite 
ihan the brief tr%nslation just given ; and states, that Duruvasu had the region of Sie south 
swlgBsd to him by hia father Yayatki, who in an arbitrary and absurd manner caused Puru^ 
the pMUfSil of his thise ii^itimate sous, to inherit the patecnal donuuioBS. Considering 
however that the preceding Btatsment is here sufficient, and most snitaMe,'firom its oouMothMS 



the fMe of Kulav(fora-JPaftdi$H, any WMakltfiHor netioe of Uie other, it ie thmighV 
may ^ more eahablyjreserved for the aotes on the foorth diapmr ef the leadtnip' nMoniMiipit 
The Pottamarei, or (fotden lotos tanki, wbieb is invested wUh so mneh importmioe, espoiiotty 
in the Stalla /’hreiia, is now a stagnant pool of green and apfiarently mvshelsaoaw wn®r» 
within the great enclosure of the temple. It may originally have been oovered with leayes 
and flowers of^lhd lotos, (or nymphaea of lAwtaeus,) as pools often are in India, at leam wHh 
* the red and white variety*, but die modem* appearance of the taidc is lees iovidng. It is 
surrounded on the four sides by flights of stone steps, in the customary manner; and on the 
eoudi-east, and north sides, it^as an open corridor, or sort of cloister, the walls of which 
are painted in fresco (said to be often renewed) widi various mythological devices. The 
childishness of superstition is in nothing more apparent than in ^ great importance 4hich 
it uniformly attaches \o particular spots or places. It must however be admitted, that tfaer 
golden lotos tank has won golden opinions for the Madura Bramins; and as such, has 
merited their greatest laudations. 

The two first Ttrurilltadels connected with this first section, hardly call for any 
particular illustratitui.* It may just be noticed, in passing, that Durvaser, the risht, is a 
very convenient personage to Hindu writers, being usually represented as very choleric, and 
generally uttering some maledictions, of inevitable folfilment, unless modified by himsaif. 
He is so introduced by Caltdasa in the drama of Saeontala ; and the evU attendant on the 
heroine is made to turn on him, “ who has power to consume, likd raging foe, whatever 
offends him-*' No wonder then at the penalty incurred by tlm white elephant of Indren. 
This species is held sacred, not only on account of its very gresit rarity, but also because it 
is fabled to be the royal vehicle of Indren, king of the inferior gwfo; wliose nunsber is also 
fsbled to amount to thirty-three crores, or three hundred and thirty millioas. 


CHAPTER II.-SECTION 

Advancing to the second seotion, we come to the incarnation of Mmatehi, the goddess of , 
the place, on which much of its mythological legend depends. The name merely means • 
fisk-eye. The birth of a child from the flame ef a sacrifice, of course, is fiction ; yet flctkins 
equally absurd are not only frequent in Indian books, but also in the Grecian mythology. 
The wonder is, how such things ever obtained credence ; though no bounds can be set to the 
csednlity of,tiie ignorant portion of mankind. The invasion of Kailasa by tills warlflra 
female, and the subsequent marriage witii Siva, might, to one familiar with Indian tales, 
suffer no great violence were it reduced to some hostile demfonstrations on the approadh ef a 
doubtful stranger, (such, for instance, as an Aryana or a **Ptus JEnettsf*) aftarwstrdsTeeUived 


* The legeiid of the firit, is nentioDed Mr. Wilford, in his Essay on Egypt and the Nile^ (sec, 8, phap. 0.) and 
nnitMII didRsrence ; whanoe it may be condaded that this SUUa-Purana is aided by the Invedttloiu ofotder oifes. 
Mr. ipdls the nam iVoAiisAa, and as king ele^ iN^iMAamidiVbafteftave the 

fitne yif4ding|a caotion on the subject of hasty etymological derhmtioui* Tbe IMl km no aspirate^ 

but dbelSiBicflt h ipto A or c, and sA is represented Uy a letter which in the sooth is jpronoonced i, and / is oftep 

wffitiralii lii place ; Hrhlle is the ordinary masculine termination In Tamil. 
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md a fawband. Tint Arftma waa a real petaoii, U moat probable ; and that l|l^^ 
WMrned « daughter the king at Madura, ia next to certain ; by which be muat hare,, 
nnteed two collateral braocfaea of one atodc. The writer baa alwaya been inclined to coi^ture 
that this marriage ia the origin of the fable, aided by the inrentire geniup of the Bramins. 
Could Budi an origin be positively ainerted, then we might come to a toferably aatia&ctory 
conclusion as to the actual antiquity of the place, on somewhat probable grounds ; (or the date 
assignable to Arjuna is probably about one thousand years previous to the Christian'* era. 
And even that must be considered a very high antiquity ; though as nothing when compared 
with what is assumed by the leading manuscript. In the modern choultry, built by Trimala- 
Naicker, tbe aforesaid marriagess sculptured in fulUrelievo on one of .the pillars, out of one 
bloclllbf granite, and nearly^ of the ordinary human size ; b&ing in itself quite a prodigy of 
wrt, industry, and patience ; and in the midst too of others similar jn character. 

In the eleventh TiruviUiadel, the incarnation of Suhraminiyen (the son of Siva) in the 
person of Ukrama-Pandion, is a mere compliment ; reducible in common language^fto mean 
that the king was of a warlike turn ; and his name means cruel. The allusion to “ the god 
whose height and depth Brahma and Vishnu could not discover,'’ refers to a tale in the 
Seanda-Purana; narrated by Colonel (then Lieutenant) Wilford, in his Essay on Egypt and 
the Nile. (As. Res. vol. 3.) But it is of almost every day repetition among the natives, and 
is, in aubstanoe, the following ; —When Brahma was first awaking out of slumber in his lotos 
flower, after a general )preUaya, or deluge, and seeing nothing around him but himself, he 
descended by the stalk of the lotos till he came to Vishnu ; and asking him who he was 1 
Vishnu replied, “ I am the fimtborn.’’ Brahma disputed his right to this title. They sailed 
in Siva to adjust the dispilito, who decided that whichever of them could discover his height 
or depth, should be decreed to be tbe firstborn. Brahma assumed the shape of a swan, and 
flew upwards, but in vain endeavoured to find out Suva's head ; nevertheless, he returned and 
told a falsehood by asserting that he had discovered it, and brought the first cow to prove ‘ 
■ tbs assertion. Vishnu dived into the deep, but could not find the feet of Siva, and coming^ 
back, honestly said so ; as a reward for which integrity, Siva said, Thou indeed art the 
firstborn but be sentenced Brahma, for his falsehood, to be deprived of temples and worship* 
pers. Such tales have their origin in tbe rivalry long since, and to tbe present day, existing 
between tbe followers of Vishnu and Siva. Some of tbe natives ridicule the Scania Parana; 
and it passes as a phrase for a notable falsehood, that it is “a greater lie than any contained 
in the SoUndam.^' Is it not a wonder tbatauch conclusions do not prevail among the reflect- 
ing natives! And possibly tbe philanthropist cannot but wish, that tbe simple statement of 
t^beir own tales, might lead some to inquire ** What is truth ! and where is it to be fi>uod!’* 
Veniat dies! 

In the thirteenth TiruvUliadel, the king appears in a character not quite according 
with his asserted origin ; being paralyzed by fear. We will defer for the present any notice 
pf Agastyar mentioned in the fourteenth amusement; and note simply the alleged origin of 
^ Usurious custom therein referred to. There is a sub-division of the Vehaxha caste, itself a 
hreiMSb -of the Sudra, tbe occupation of persons belonging to which is, to be sent forth ia 
UMieilsof'drought, to stand, patiently in tbe fields, or beds of rivers, waiting for rain; and it 
is anerted, that rain always follows such waiting, by virtue of Jndra's bond ; especially when 



aided by prayers frohi4ba Bramins^ and donatives for the purpose fVom the Sir eat. Down 
at leaal to a feoent period, the Hot>orebIe Company's aedoeets hare sheftn gifts presented 
to Bramins for procuring a supply of rain. It is reported that the iffitimifiS domadd the 
allowance as a riglQ, not as a favor; one usually conceded with forbearance and godd tialiiire. 
Whatever opinion may be formed on sudi things hy diflerent persons^ thie at least oaw be 
testi^ipfl, that in one locality, not at an amazing distance from the site of the Sfulia PuranAj 
it was a very great question, whether the Stream lost or gained by the temple rerenoes. 
Were the matter equally probiemaiual every where, the /^ramiW might hope for better days^ 
by getting the entire management of the temple revenues into their own bands, which, by 
the highest authority, *i8 admitted to be desi^hle. • 

The geographical ailusiunsin the fifteenth diversion, have be^ almost literally trUnsfa ted; 
but they are so loose, \hat little can he gathered from them, CYcept that Imaut and 
Maha^;nvra are considered to be different mountains; but that still the latter is a real 
mountaft, and not merely the north polo; even though Su>n?era and Cum,iTu do actually 
imply the opposite polar regions. The fiction of a king of Maha^mem residing inside, 
must be pardoned as oriental. The first mention of ynti.s here occurs: usually, the Vali is 
thought to be 0 fabulous animal ; invested with terribly destructive powers^ and of hnraense 
flize, according to Hindu narratives. But skeletons of the Mammath having been found ill 
northern India, North America, and Siberia, the conjecture may be jiermitted, that the YcAi 
is none other than the Mammtifk; which, if Muller's description of it Ije correct, would go far 
substantiate the tolerable oriental accuracy of Hindu fable. “ Tim animal, says Muller, * 
is four or five yards high, and about thirty feet long. His^lor is greyish. His head is 
very long, and his front very broad. On each side, precisely uriSer the eyes, thei^ are two 
‘‘ horns, which ho c an move and cross at pleasure. In walking, he has the power of extending 
‘‘and contracting his body to a great degree.” (W^cacnl des Voyages an Nord.) Other 
writers, and especially fjssil remains, have fully proved the existence of kuch an animal; 
however monstrous to our ideas, accustomed as we are to see no larger animal than the* 
elephant. 

Whether ^^Ilavuvritha country,” may be that of king Iletiy whose transformation lies near^ 
the fountain head of Indian genealogies, can only be conjectured. Following the indication 
of the statement, some place north of Cashmere would seem to be denoted. While referring 
to geographical matters, it may be observed, that, in addition to what it is stated in the Note, 
p. 51, it would appear, (referring to the MS. p. 9.) that Maliy^im is considered tc) be the 
Neilgherry mtige of mounieiins, and Vinihyum^ (or Vindhya^) the northern range, stretching fip 
the middle of the continent towards Chunar^ and inhabited by GoandSy Bheelsy &c, It is also 
found that Camarubu^desam is the country of Assam. As to the VavanaSy it is tolerably 
eertaifi that they are neither lonians, nor Arabians, nor Sumatrans,* nor Javaneae ; but a 
mixed tribe, looked on as barbarians and outcasts by pure Hindus; which people at an early 
period left India, owing to persecution on account of a puerile religious dispute| and settled 
either in the neighbouring mountains or outskirts of India ; probably among, or not far fmm, 
the country of the Afghans, but beyond the river IndtLS. Mf. Wilford^s infbrmation on the 
subject is so far satisfactory : though it is perhaps more than questionable wfidther the Yavanm 


* Sir W . Jodm' Work.. toI. S — Eiglith AaiiiTeriarjr Discoune. 
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em%rated to Egypt. No error it is hoped is committed by witliholding altogether, or 
yielding a very slow, assent to Mr. Wilford^s splendid, but it is apprehended fallaccious, 
hypothesis about Egypt and the Nile. The Ca/i may be the Euphrates just as well as the 
Nile ; and. yViiaS is at least a inoderir name of the river Indus. ; , 

The deluge alluded to in the sixteenth Tiruvilliadt l, must either be some former pralaya 
of Brahma to the one afterwards to be mentioned; or else, which is very probable^ this 
circumstance^must be inserted a little out qt the regular order: which, further, is most likely, 
because there will appear reasons for thinking that the introduction of the Ma7tu\s flood, in 
the sequel, is fixed in an arbitrary and conjectural manner by the writer of the Parana. One 
thing is (crtain, which is, that," with a few exceptions, the^e is nothihg in Hindu records to 
be traced beyond the flood<. The exceptions relate to the creation ; to the first progenitors 
of the human race ; to a few antediluvian patriarchs; and to the existence of the matter or 
substance of the \^edas. The Vedas were for a long time traditions only; they are said to 
have issued from the mouths of Brahma; but the writing, and compiling of the Vedas^was the 
work of Vyasay at a comparatively late period ; tubscquenl, beyond question, to the earliest 
writings of the Pentateuch. Whether there existed any written language befi^re the flood, it 
is superfluous to inquire, for we have no data on which to determine. The fable of Vtshau^s 
rescuing the Vedas from the demon Huja jriva ^ and out of the waters of the deluge, must 
be an allegory, to denote the restoration of the earth; without winch, neither the Brahinn- 
candamy (^or reference to created beings,) nor the Uttara-aan iamy (or reference to meditation 
and religious duties,) could exist; and these* are the two great divisions of the Vedas, We 
think, therefore, that the text of our Parana intends only to refer to the existence by tradi- 
tion of the matter of the Vedas; being, possibly, as variable as difliculi; and, besides, the 
Bramins of later times have not always been eminent fjr understanding even the compara- 
tively modern (though per se very^ancient) text of the Vedary as compiled by The 

heterodoxy of this sixteenth Tirurdbadel, when compared wiih llu* whole Hindu system, 
*hd8 had a brief remark in loco. The twenty-eight books of the ^aiva system are named — 
Camifjay Vajasay ISindliydy Caranuy Asidhoy DilPdluiy Sakimay Hicaaliruy Atijaman, 
^ahirabedhagay VisiyOy Nisamsay Swyambhavny Analoy \ iruy Relurava, Mi/uday VinialUy 
S'lndhiranyanay Vimaba, Parorkidhciy Lalidhuy ISidha, Sandhanu^saruvudhuy Parumesuray 
Kir ana y Bedhny Vadhula. 

In the seventeenth the complaisance of the giant in consenting to take the 

form of a cow, and to become a voluntary sacrifice, might, without some remark, excite 
ridicule. A sacrifice of this kind being however thought to ensure beatitude^ solves the 
enigma. The w »rd rarshistiy rendered giinty denotes a powerful, hut malignant, *ordor 
of beings, difiering from mortals, and inferi or to the gids; and for such an existence to 
obtain a total change of nature, from demoniac, if we may so express it, to angelic, will at 
once make the reason of the sacrifice to appear; and manifest the giant, proceeding on 
Hindu idoas^ to Imve been no idiot. It would argue a wise choice, proceeding on Christian 
prirft^iples, were mankind generally willing to undergo temporal loss and sacrifices as the 
path to beatitude and immortality. Such a principle, m(;8t professing Christians term fully ; 
.while their sacred books, in an emphatic manner, denominate it wisdom. 


* See Mr. ElllioQ the forged Vedoiy Ai. lleB. toI. i 4, art. 1. 
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The •ighteenth and nineteenth Tiruvilliadels^ are legends, and nothing more. The 
twentieth and twent}i-first, agree with the general character assigned to* the god in this 
Parana^ which seems to be power and wisdom fantastically exerted. The word SittareTy 
has usually been^repdered religious which, however, hardly conveys the full meaning. 

The word should have been spelt S ttar. Three persons are specially called by the term 
fhat is, Arugeuy Siven^ Vayiraven, The term SittaVy is applied to nine lords, 

* usually styled Nava^nadha-sittar; and are, Sqflhyay Sadhogoy Adhiy AfiMdJtiy Vacuity 
Madhangay Matsyendhira y Cadentiray Koraga, By accommodation the word has become 
used to denote those ascetics aftho, by the power of austere penance, are said to have 
acquired command ovdr created J.h in gs. ^ 

Reserving an express notice of the Simunalsy or votaries of^Buidhay for another place, 
it may he noted that weliave, in the twenty -second Tiravilliadel y the mythological legend 
which accounts for the existence of a remarkable rock of granite, or rather perhaps sienite, 
about fi# miles N. N.W. of Madura, Its appearance, from various points of view, is precisely 
that of an elephant, couchant, or in the attitude in which it receives a burden. The common 
people narrate the substance of this Tiruvillifidel to account for this elephantine appearance ; 
and while they narrate, imfdu itly credit the legend. 

Perhaps the twenty -third Tiruoilliadel is not most honorable to the Saiva religion. The 
Parana is tolerably decorous, and care has been taken to make it so, here at least. But 
without determining on questio nable points, we may advert to the alienation between the 
followers of Vishnu and ISivUy visible here ; visible in the structure’ of most of their mytho- 
logical legends; and discoverable often from practical eifeots, not always of the most 
harmonious description. At the great festival at Cjnjei .rawy id May, when the popular 
deity (a form of 1 ushnu) goes to pay a visit of ceremony to his inferior brother (a form of 
residing at little Conjeverum y the procession seldom passes olf without altercation 
and indignant revilings between the two classes of and i aisknava. Jiramins ; some- 

times, the writer has been inferined, not without coming to bh'ws. He has also been told, * 
and he believes wdth truth, that a very respectable native from Madras, going on pilgrimage 
to Sur iitgham temple, near rritchinu[i<dy, extended his j )urney afterwards to Palamcottah, ^ 
on business. And as in d' ing so he must pass by Mtniaray where the turrets of the Siiva 
temple are very l^fty and conspicuous, he had his palanijuin previously fortiiied by a thick 
covering of waxed cl >th, which was drawn over the conveyance during the disagreeable 
stage; and thus the traveller was preserved from even inadverlenlly looking on the odious 
temple of a lival god to the one be worshipped. It would appear, from a work by Cavtley 
Venkata Swamiy a Braynin of Madras, that the renowned Senkaracliariyay a Saira 
Bramiuy early distinguished himself as a spiritual champion in the neighbourhood of 
Ttrupaiiy (Tripetty,) by establishing a temple and college to maintain the perfect equality 
of Siva with Vishnu, The discordancies in Hindu sacred books* on this subject, may be 


• For exaaiple : — 

He who is every where present, is the Supreme i and since $'v(i is omnipiesent, he is the Supreme. 
Padrna him who says lliat other gods, sHclias Brahmuy Rudra (Stvajy aucTthe like, are equal to 

Narrayam (Vn>knu)y he for ever a heretic. 

— Th^e who are devoted to A’ir«~are justly esteemed heretics. ' 

Pud'na. — From even looking at VUhnu the wiath of Siim U kindled — let not therefore the name of VUhnu 
ever be pronounced. 
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mefi in the on Hindu Sects,’’ by H. H. Wilson, esq. (As, Res. tol. 16.) One of the 

most humorous instsnces the writer has met with of this discordance ,» is to be found ki the 
colleg'e Cathamancharij the compilation of one of the college masters; and as the irork, 
intended for learners, exists only in Tamil, 1 may be allowed to trajisbite the passage 
literally, for the information of the English reader, on the principle followed in this work, 
of illustrating native notions from native documents. The illustration is the following one — 
As temple named Timvtinica^ Jumbuo histnn^) and the Vishnu 

^‘temple of Srirangha, are very near to each other,. the Vaishvavas of the latter are very ill 
disposed towards the former place. Such being the rase, **8 Vafshnava was accustomed to 
go every day to Sambukesmra (another njme of Tiry,vamca ) *to beg aims. While 
“ following this invariable Ciislom. he one day saw a crow sharpening its bill on the walls of 
^^Tiruvanicii ^ and exclaimed, ‘O, well done, thou Vaisfmava crow of Snrnnghal-'jmi so— go 
‘‘ on— and laying hold of, throw down the wall of the elephant-god : and I also, by begging 
alms every day from the place, co-operate with thee in the work of destruotio^ Thus 
those infected with the venom of religious differences are always found to treat each other.” 
(Catkamanchari ^ art. 36, p. 38.) The author of this last sage and indubitable remark has 
shewn us, beyond doubt hy his manner of relation, that he himself is a tSniva ; so subtilely 
imperceptible is the venom. But, addressing Christians, may it not often be asked, What 
do ye more than others?” Once they were pointed at by this enviable distinction, See 
how these Christians love one another!” And often since, they may not unjustly have been 
denoted by the exact revelse. A religion however which emanates from the Ood of infinite 
benevolence, and the essential characteristic of which is love to God and man, ought to be 
maintained by its professors more in harmony with its real nature. 

The twenty -fourth I'iruvilHadcl will not be thought to claim special notice ; but the 
following one, as a tale, is muchVelished by natives, and is quite a specimen of their taste. 
It must be perhaps admitted to be ingenious ; and as it adverts, in effect, to 

** The hidden Providence 

That vralkA amon^ mankind/’ 

^though dnefly in the mournful point of view, it may be allowed to pass: not, however, 
without the remark, that too much license is giv^ to i 'ama and his angels consistently 
with a supreme and overruling power. Where, Inm^ever, we see those who are destitute of 
a true revelation coming near the iruih, yet falling short through defect of information, it 
is a call to sympathy ; and sfiould urg© the philanthropist to diligence in his efforts, in order 
to diffuse every where the light of truth and knowledge; by which meanif, those who 
consider the subordinate deity, Vama^ to have absolute power over life, (fur this deity is 
more than death personified,) may come to a level of sentiment with the magnanimity of 
the Cihrislian liero ; who, while neither presumptuous nor a fatalist, can feel assured of 
divine protection, and know that no evil agency can do him harm without the permission 
of u superior power. 

• AVe puss on to the twentieth TiruviUiadely in which we find a single and remarkable 
exception to the great Christian apostle’s general rule concerning a crime “ not so much as 
named among the gentiles;” and with the aggravation of patricide superaddcd. Now the 
t|ic ciiiclusion which magnifies the power of the golden /o/os tank, as we presume, to 
remove the guilt of such a crime, is one over which the philantbropist will ponder ; and most 
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probably feel regret thut such a credence should be established. The indirect tendency to 
magi^fy the temple ayd tank, with the Bramins attendant on this peculiar locality, is not 
the most deplorable part of the matter; the injurious moral influence, and the false confidence 
given to crime, especially in lower gradations, may seem not to be entirely a fiction of the 
imagination. However, unwilling to impose on others what may be termed peculiar 
notions, we pafis on to the next TiruvitliaJtl, in which vic^ is discountenanced, though after a 
^ strangely chivalrous sort oT manner. The geniu^ of Ivanhoe might have maile something 
out of such a hint, if acM]uainted with localities and customs. 

The next sacred amusement^probahly adverts to some pestilential visitation; if it really 
have any further aim,*than to give a legendary origin to some low tortuous eminences in 
the neighbourhood. The like J[)ject may have been in view injlho following tale, relating 
to a mountain to the loulh>west; now usually known by a different name, and the subject 
of some remark in a more convenient place. 

It is observable hero simply, that we find another indication of arbitrary arrangement as 
to the flood in the forty -eighth TiruvilUa hU inasmuch as liama^chandren is represented 
as coming to Madura previously whereas, this historical event (if it be historical, and not 
purely poetical) did not happen till long subsequent to the flood, which occurred (more 
Indiavo) at the commencement of Vairasufha!^s reign. I'hia nole is sufiScient here, since the 
gathering up evidence as to the antediluvian or postdiluvian date of all occurrences, real or 
imaginary, of this Stalla-Puraiia^ will be our province in a later portion of these annotations. 

The Editor has by him a short native manuscript descTibing Vaicontha^ the paradise of 
Vishnu j of whom Rama was an asserted incarnation ; but doubting the propriety of giving 
it insertion in this place, it may be reservijd for another one, if ro^m be found. 

The thirtieth TiruvdUadtd teaches a bad moral to generals of native kings; but as these 
are now rare, we may simply remark, that in purely dative courts the Senathi^paUd^ or 
generalissimo, ranked next to the Maniiri^ or prime minister ; and even possessed a sort of 
power independent of all but the king. Hence, perhaps, it is that we find the general * 
commanded immediately by the king, and not intermediately through the minister. We 
infer also, by the way, that the Pandions kept up no standing armies. Some other instances^ 
will occur in the sequel, proving that the god very benevolently covered over the pecca« 
dillos of his voti^ries, when a perversion of public treasure was sanctified by being given to 
the temple. 

We find, from the thirty -first amusement, that the fable of Fortunatus's cap or purse, is 
universal. The moral of the tale seems to be to teach native kings largely to patronise 
temples and Bramins^ if they would have the gods to shower down fertilizing rains and 
send fruitful seasons; in describing which latter, by an allegory, there is not a great 
mistake; for the wealth of kingdoms, not being commercial, must originate in the first 
stage*, from tillage and the plough. 

The thirty-second Tiruvilliadcl has been abstracted very briefly. The allusion which 
it makes, and the transaction recorded, are neither of them honorable to the god, according 
to notions of persons not Hindus. It is a great praise to our leading historical manuscript, 
that it is free from impurity; and the Parana itself must be pronounced superior in this 
respect to most native works. Allowance must be made for the great difference of ideas 
• *2 1 
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iMtweefi Europeans and Hindus. Still, the view taken from a Christian elevation, it is 
eubmitted, is the safest, the purest, and the vrisest. Hindus practically do not wisbs their 
neighbours to imitate their gods; and, generally, take as much care as possible that they 
■hall not. * ; , 

The eight great meditations referred to in the thirty^third Tiruvilliadelj tite— Animas 
Makimuj Karima j Lakimn^ Pirati^ Pirakamiyam^ Isadhumm^ Vasidhuva^, Anima, is 
the becoming entirely spiritual, or whollv consisting of soul.— A/aft tmn, is the acquiring of 
celestial glory. — Karima^ is thef being invulnerable, so that if a cutting instrument pass 
through the substance* of such a being it remains undividad.—LaAma, is brightness; and 
also the power of instant transit from plac^ to place, each being distant from the other. — 
Piratij is the gaining of every wish.— PiVaiamtj/aw, is the possession of entire plenitude.— 
Isadhuvam^ the fruition of beatitude. — Vasidhuvam^ is the bringing afl things into ones own 
power. These are all the attributes, without doubt, only of immortals. Whether there be 
any hidden meaning in this fable or not, so far as the stupidity of the nurses is concerned, or 
the drollery of the god consisted in attempting to teach such persons, still the whole cannot 
perhaps be freed from the imputation of puerility, 

The two next Tiruvilliadels give us something like faint vestiges of history. Admitting 
the fact of the introduction of the hostile king into the Pandton\^ capital and its temple, 
one would be more ready to charge the Bramins with collusion than the god. We have 
here again incidents of that romantic kind which the genius of a Sir Walter Scott might 
work up into a tale of no ordinary interest. We will fix our own attention for a moment 
on the oracle. Indications < of oracular responses occur frequently in the mode termed 
AsariravacUj or an aerial Voice, quite akin to the Bath-kol^ or daughter of a voice, among 
the Rabbinical Talmudists; but sometimes in the manner more strictly termed oracular, as 
in the case before us. The word is equivocal ; for it may mean a just man, and 

so might sanction severity ; it also means one benevolently just, and so would sanction 
' mercy, in which sense the king accepted the response while discreetly left to the exercise 
of his own will. The Abbe de Fonteiielle, in his piquant Hisfoira des Oracles^ has given 
^both argument and illustration in favor of reducing the whole machinery of Delphic, and 
other, oracles, to successful imposture; and though the point is perhaps not in the fullest 
degree made out, yet much remains evidently proved to be of that character. We may 
adduce, as a specimen of equivocation, the oracle given to Crmsus, who inquired concerning 
the event of his war against Cyrus: the response was, Croesus in passing the river Halis 
will overthrow a great kingdom;*’ and though, according to the satirical commentary of 
(Enomaus, the word overthrow,’’ strictly by the Greek idiom, must mean the overthrow 
of Cyrus by Croesus; yet it also, criticism apart, just as well denotes the actual result in 
the overthrow of Croesus and his kingdom of Lydia by Cyrus.t The devices to which^ 


* It U observable that Milton, in his great Christian Purana, has this idea 
The gHding sword with discontinuous wound 
Pass'd through him : hut the ethereal substance closed, 
Not long divisible.* Paradiae Lmif Book 6. 


f HIstoire, dee. chap. 7. 
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according to Fontenelb, the heathen priests had recourse in the matter of oracular reiponsea, 
there^is some reason, for believing to have been not unknown in India. If the ancient 
ten^e of Maiura at all corresponded with the present structure, no. situation could be more 

favorable for such devices. Tlie shrines of the two deities are situated in4he midst of dark* 

• • 

ue«s; are invisible to the eye on entrance; and only faintly discernible aft^r remaining; some 
time in front,* even at noon-day. The approach, beyond a certain distance, is forbidden, 
except to the Bramitis; io that, without any cgnoealed cavity, oracles mig'ht be easily 
given from the shrine; and to form a concealed grotto for ‘the purpose would be the easiest 
of possibilities. The writer of \)^fese observations has had an opportunity of being convinced, 
by ocular evidence, that devices of the kind have not beeip unknown in former days. At 
the town of Tirunirulroor* (Anglice, '‘the halting place of Laeshmi/ the goddess of plenty,) 
there is not only a Ihrge modern temple, hut others more antique; and one especially on 
the burnt of the lake, indicative, as usual, of a much purer taste than in the modern style 
of such buildings. It has only an imperfect outward enclosure; and at the back of the 
shrine itself, the wall is broken down; shewing that it is double, with a narrow interstice 
between each portion, just sufficient to allow a human figure to glide between; and this 
interstic^e runs along three sides of a square. Now, though such a recess might have been 
contrived for secreting either persons or valuables in times of danger, yet it is difficult not to 
conjocluro a further design for fai ilitating the delivery of oracles ; and if so, in a comparatively 
obscure locality ; then, certainly, much more so in such places Trip tty, Conjeveram^ 
ChiUamlram, S nvglwmy Madura, The reader will however Jecide fo/ himself, and 
form his own conclusion. • 

T)|p thirty -sixth T':ruxi1liadel suggests anew the reflection bo^ little the Bramins could 
have calculated on intellect or reflection among the people. Such an account as hero given 
of the origin of a g<^d, even though only fit for the Oali-yuyay one might suppose would have 
been scoffed at, rather than respected. But wo discern the omnipotence of the Bramins, 
Ordinary metal will not do to make a god, it must bo cf gold ; but metal, though transmuted * 
by the power of the deity, is not divine till the ceremony of consecration has been performed 
by the Bramins, Hence the well-known Slogay rendered by Mr, Wilson, of Bombay ,t 
from the Sanscrit— “All the universe is under the power of the gods ; the gods are subject 
“ to the power of the Mantras (forms of prayer); and the Mantras are under the power of the 
Brahmans ; the Brahmans are therefore our gods.’’ Perhaps a more logical conclusion, 
from admitted principles, was never drawn. 

The two^ following amusements will not, at least for the present, afford any particular 
ground of remark; but adverting to the thirty -ninth, it may be noted, that a pilgrimage to 
Benares with the view of obtaining offspring, has been, and possibly still is, a frequent 
custom. It is a pilgrimage from which many never return; and if wealthy persons setting 
out tiiither were not infatuated by superstition, ihey might reflect on the possibility of 
collusion between collateral relatives and Bramins; and between Bramins of one temple 
with those of a distant one, by means of the sacred language unknown to the vulgar; «ro 
that Pausanian letters, sealing the pilgrim^’s fate, might be carried by himself. The writer 


* Dkunt twenty miles West of Madras. f On the Hindu religion, p. 87 . 
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of tli^ remarks was told by Dr. Young, wbo accompanied Bishop Tbrner to Madras, that, 
fifbxn personal observations, he had no manner of doubt of Benares beang a great slaughter 
house; or that numerous lives of pilgrims were every year sacrificed by the Bramins^ in 
order to get at thefr property. A slow reception may be possibly given to such an opinion ; 
but how fatal pilgrimages often are to pilgrims needs not, at this time of day, any fuller 
exposure than has been given. At all events, reverting to our theme, it is not astonishing 
that the real Tavapathi never returned*, r 

The great affliction of Hindus at being without offspring arises, not only from natural 
feelings, but also from the influence of superstition ; for suctfa person being considered most 
likejy, on departing this life, to enter some one^f the purgQ,torial places of punishment, has 
no chance of being delivered thence by the funereal offerings of a ehil^d ; as is the case with 
the more fortunate, who die having offspring. We are writing, *of course, according to 
Hindu notions; and not without compassionating such distress, though on very different 
principles. How strong the feeling of such persons is, may be illustrated by an extract from 
Saeonfa/fl, where D ushmanta j though a king of PiiruPs race, thus bewails himself— “Ah me! 
“ the departed souls of my ancestors, who claim a share in the funereal cake, which 1 have no 
“son to offer, are apprehensive of losing their due honor when Dusfimanto shall be no more 
on earth: — Who then, alas, will perform in our family those obsequies which the Veda 
“ prescribes?— My forejathers must drink, instead of a pure libation, this flood of tears— the 
“ only offering which a man who dies childless can make them.”* So, also, ir the Baratham: 
when Panda was living in the woods, and would fain have followed some Bramins who 
were going to Brahmans ^arddise, they told him he could not be allowed to accompany them, 
because ho had no child. • 

The Brahma-ashii^ adverting to the fortieth Tiruvilliadelj is spelt according to the manu-^ 
script, but the Sanscrit is, properly, Brahma -ha dhi^ or the crime of killing a Bramin; and 
the punishment following, by which the king was afflicted, is a species of mental alienation, 
or inability to fulfil ordinary duties. It would appear, from what is stated in the Parana^ 
to be considered a possession of an evil spirit, similar to narratives contained in the sacred 
evangelists ; which narratives, moreover, among divines, have been so much debated, whether 
to be literally taken for possession by devils, or figuratively for mental disease. Without 
deciding, we think that a figurative interpretation argues a want of full acquaintance with 
the whole structure of the Christian system, as contained in its pre-eminently holy writings. 
And to confound the admission of such a possibility, as the possession by evil spirits, with 
superstition, is illogical, if not irrational, on the part of professed Christians! They who 
are pleased to reject the books themselves, may logically reject the contents of the \)ookB ; 
but no other persons : for a tortuous interpretation argues defective credence. But since it 
is no part of our design to dwell on theological niceties or difficulties, we proceed to the 
vision of Kailastu so adroitly contrived by the ffrrnwms to magnify their temple in the 
opinion the vulgar. Having a short manuscript account of Knilam^ it would here be 
given, simply as a sort of literary curiosity, were not an appearance of disproportion in 


W orka of Sir W. Jones, vol 9. 
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these notes apprehended. It forms, however, tog^ether with the account of Vaicontha^ a 
sufficient monstrosity (o interest the curious; and may therefore possibly be printed in an 
Appendix. 

The forty-first Viruvilliadel gives us the first indication of a taste in ihe^Pandion kings for 
musical recitation, leading ultimately to poetical refinements in the language. Pattiren^ 
however, was fiimply a panev^ or minstrel ; and his office quite analogous to that of the 
ancient Cymrian, Hibernian, and Caledonian, barc^, or Provencal Troubadours; allusions to 
whom are so much inwoven with ancient romance. The* transient refreshment which the 
ingenuity of the device recorde^*impart8, is impaired by finding Pattiren represented as a 
pilferer in the following tale; and connived at too by the god. We may infer, from the 
mode in which the S:ira king is mentioned, that there did not exist so lasting or inveterate 
a hostility between th^ or Tramncorr^ kings and the Pandions^ as between the latter 

and the ISoren^ or Conjeveramy lords. Difference of religion in the latter case, for a length 
of time, augmented the feuds, and prompted the border incursions. In the Cathamancharij 
before adverted to, there is an anecdote recorded of a Pandion king, and bis relations with 
the SSra and Sorm rulers, which whether from real history or not is to the writer unknown, 
and the names of the respective monarchs not being mentioned, renders the present place as 
suitable as any for its introduction. 

The consort of a Pandion king one day said to her lord, ‘ How comes it to pass, that you 
give a thousand gold pieces monthly to your minister of state does no work, but 
merely assists you in speaking; while to those who are busily employed night and day, you 
only give two or three gold pieces a month; this ^snotrigh^ as it seems at least to me.’ 
The king replied, ^ I will explain to you by an example ; and takil^g two small jewel boxes, 
he put into each some hair and some ashes, and closed the lids; then, calling his minister, 
and also a peon who had been indicated by the queen, put a box into the hands of each 
“ one, saying, ‘ Go take these boxes to different kings, and having delivered them return.’ 
‘‘ Both departed accordingly. The minister went to the Sera king, and said, ^ The Pandion 
has sent you this box.’ The Sera king opened the lid, and seeing only hair and ashes, 
angrily demanded,— ‘ What is this?’ 'I'he minister, though he then for the first time 
learned the nature of the contents, with great promptitude instantly replied, ^ Sire, our king 
has lately performed a Yoijam^ (or sacrifice,) from which a Buthan (or Gnomr) came forth, 
and gave some ashes, and some hair from the bunch on its head; a pprt of which the 
Pandio7i has sent to you ; and it is a propitious present for kings. Keep this, I beg of you, 
very carefujiy ’ The Sera king, on hearing tliis explanation, was glad ; and giving a present 
to th^ minister, he also sent valuable articles by him to the Pandton, But the peon went to 
the Soren king, to whom ho reverently gave the box; who^n opening it, seeing only hair 
and ashes, asked, ^ What is this?’ As the peon only stupidly looked at the contents, but 
saidmothing, the king became incensed, and saying, ‘ Shall the Pandion thus treat me 
‘‘with contumely?’ he ordered the peon to be seized, beaten, and driven away. On the 
“ return of the minister and the peon, the Pandion forthwith announced the different resuks 
“ to his consort; and said, ‘ Tell me which ought to get most pay I ’ The royal spouse was 
“ ashamed, and silently retired.’’ {Catkamandharij art. 68, p. 7 1 .) Now hero’ we may t)bserve, 
not only what the French term esprit, mingled with levity, in the king, but also cleverness 

j ^ K 
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the minister*, though proving him only to be, what in homely language is termed , a ready 

while the peon, though not the brightest of the two, was, at ajl events, the hqpester 
man. It is a subject of regret, that in almost all native tales, and certainly very generally 
in native practice, we are constantly allowed to perceive that a clever and^ successful false- 
hood is looked upon rather as worthy of praise than of blame. The solemnities of a court 
of justice, and the sacredness of an oath, are not exempted. Hence an ibg^uity which, if 
without immoral results, might be admired, wt often perceive to be^wicked, and must condemn. " 

We have not very particularly attended to the much honored bard, Pattiren, but, in 
passing on to notice the musical contest in which his wife ^as so successfully concerned, a 
little embarrassment lias been created as to what country is meant hy<^ Ira, We were going 
to cut the knot, by supposing it to be /ran, or Persia; but the difficulty interposes, ‘‘Could 
one from Persia speak Tamil?” If the difficulty be insuperable, ^some more successful 
scholiast may be able to explain the reference. The diSerenee between the king^s intention 
and his decree, by a divine interposition changing the utterance, is an idea not restricted to this 
Parana, There is quite a humorous instance recorded in the college Vtlara'-Candam^ of 
the Ramayana^ at the close of tho second padalam^ or section. The giant CumbakerneUf 
being advised to perform a severe penance with the view of obtaining the gift of immortality, 
persevered, until the gods, asuras^ and rishis, all became alarmed, and going to Brahma^ 
besought him not to give any gift to a being so dreaded by them. Brahma promised 
that he would effect thVdir desire, not by force, but by stratagem; and going to Saramvathi^ 
his consort, bid her confound tho giant's utterance; then proceeding to the giant, he asked 
what was his request? who, f^hinking “ Can there be a greater boon than indestructibility?'’ 
was going to say, “ Give fiie nidhiyadhuvamy^^ or immortality ; when Saraswathiy being seated 
on his organs of speech, made him say, “ Give mo nidhiradhuvamy^ or sleepiness. Brahma 
Baid,“ It is done,’' and retired to his Saithyadogam : while the giant became forthwith uncon- 
querably drowsy, and a subsequent source of regret and condolence to his friends; who took 

• him with them to their customary residence in a grove. The incident thus abstracted may 
afford a hint, in passing, to foreigners, not to be too confident of their enunciation in Tamil ; 
in which language similar possibilities of confusion are numerous. We have heard from the 

* mouths of reverend divines some specimens, when instructing their flocks or imploring bene- 
fits, unique certainly, but we do not adduce them, as our object is not sar^sm but caution. 

in making a transition to the forty-fifth Tiravilliadely we are induced to note our appre- 
hension, that the lord of kings, Rajaraja-Pandiony had been more attentive to musicians 
than to the education of his son Suguna; who, though his name implies good nature, 
would seem not to have been wise in choosing his ministers ; and hence perhaps the Itfmpoon 
on them in the forty-sixth amu^^ement. We can divine nothing more satisfactory than such 
a supposed recondite meaning, in order to rescue the god from utter contempt. And yet we 
believe the transformation of Siva and Parvatiy respectively into Maitre-cochoa and 
Madame^^cochonney is not an entire novelty to the Hindu system. All its heights and depths 
haye not been sounded by us; and therefore let it be merely noted, that the resolution of 
the boar to go and encounter the Pandiony in order to protect the young pigs from destruc- 
tion; the earnest entreaties of his consort to dissuade him from so desperate and hopeless 
a ooAtest; and^ on failing, the anguish-filled resolution to aocompauy him„ and perish. 
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together; as also the combat, in which the two parents sold their lives so dearly as to put 
the Pandion himself almost to his wit^s end, and actually to kill bis minister; is all told, in 
the original of the Puranuj with a power and pathos almost worthy of Homer himself. 
Despairing of attaining to the same sublimity, the combat was abstracted in one sentence. 
And it now remains only to remark, tliat the memory of the god's benevolent interposition U 
preserved, by«a basso-relievo sculpture, on one of the pillars of Trimal^Naick^ s &mous 
choultry at Madura. The god is representecMks nourishing some six at a time ; and should 
our perishable leaves last half as long as the stone pillar^ they may yield assistance to the 
future antiquary in enabling himJLo decipher a hieroglyphic at once so strange and so curious. 

In the forty-sevenXh and forty-eighth sacred amusements, we perceive the inventive 
genius of the composer decidedly drooping;^as if accompanying the evening-tide of the soon 
to be submerged worid.. It may be observed, that much forceps attributed by Bramins tp 
tlie utterance of certain letters and syllables, analogous to the Cabbala of the Rabbins. It 
would be perhaps puerile to enter into enlarged detail. The doctrine of the metempsychosis 
every where established in India, and perhaps originally derived thence by Pythagoras, has 
been already visible in this Purana^ and is here again distinctly indicated. Nothing is 
more frequent in Hindu writings, than to attribute success or prosperity to merit or virtue in 
a former birth; and suffering or adversity, to sins or crimes in a former state of being. The 
notion is fraught with consequences unfavorable to good morals; and is a variation of the 
doctrine of fatalism, which it would be very desirable to see exploded, could it be acoom- 
plishod. For, not to dwell on the erroneous idea of human merit, fegarding which many 
others, not being Hindus, are found to err, if the conviction fastened on any one's mind 
that his lot in this life is regulated by good or efil conduct in former state of existence, 
then incentives to the practice of those virtues, which, though simply duties, do yet adorn 
human nature, will be weakened or utterly precluded; and, under the idea that resistance to 
this kind of fatality is hopeless, incipient courses, leading to vice and misery, will not be 
watched against and avoided. Seeing, moreover, that motives drawn from a future state of* 
being are, comparatively speaking, uninfluential, even though they he of the strongest possible 
kind, because of the seductive influence of a present and seeming appearance of good; much 
more will the influence of like motives be weakened, or rendered nugatory, when the penal* 
sanctions themselves are feeble; being little more than the probable exchange of one state 
of imperfect happiness for a similar state, only a shade or two worse, if the crimes 
committed be not enormous; and ihJti, present pleasure or interest being cast into the 
balance, we need not wonder that the scale which weighs futurity should touch the beam: 
the more especially since great and splendid acts of virtue and merit, such as building 
temples or choultries, digging tanks, or occasionally feeding the Bramius or the poor, are 
considered amply sufficient to erase the record of a few misdemeanors, even without any 
reference to futurity ; and when, still further, and by an easier process, to visit a famous 
temple, and to bathe in some crime removing^’ tank, is a shorter, readier, and less expen- 
sive means of expiating sins, and acquiring beatitude. That we should dwell dn the mpral 
results of Hinduism may perhaps be by some objected to; but, considering the subject to be 
of importance, we hope for tolerance. And, considering that a hint mayi suffice, there is no 
intention to be tedious. Let m advance to the case of the self-denying and very fortunate 
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h&ron; for any lesson of self-denial, wherever found, is valuable. That the Poitamarei tank 
{Produces no living thing, may be possible; and so far as fishes and frogs are concernedt may 
be true; for the modern appearance of the tank ts any thing but wholesome: yet, whether 
strictly and generally true we should doubt, but are not quite competent to ^decide; since no 
opportunity of ascertaining the point by observation and experiment has occurred, subse- 
quently to being acquainted with the statement in question. A little surpfise^has been felt 
at finding the bathing place of the rishis^ dUignated by a narab quite similar, if not the * 
same, with Acchoj the original name of the modern Acra, or Acre, in Palestine, according to 
the statement of Maundrcll, in his journey from Aleppo <^(o Jerusalem. Many singular 
coincidences between the Bramins and the Jewish Levites have more than once led to 
suspicions of a common orij^in, were not the opposing objections much stronger than the 
affirmative inferences. It is most probable that the similarity of rfames in this case is 
purely incidental, and not the result of any knowledge possessed by the BramiuH of 
Palestine. 

Wo now feel it of importance to revert mor^ expressly to the leading manuscript at the 
close of section 2, with a view to settle the inquiry, more than once indicated, as to the 
antediluvian or postdiluvian date of the pre-narrated circumstances. The first circumstance 
claiming notice, is the error committed in making liaivata tlie immediate predecessor of 
Vaivasuihaf (pp. 7, 19.) and terming him the sixth in order, (p. ll.) though properly the 
fifth; as appears both •from the list in p. 7, and notes in p. 49. Hence wo may safely 
• conclude, that the writer of the MS. both arbitrarily and erroneously placed the first founding 
of Madura in the tbirty-fourtb great age of liaivata: for if so, the remaining thirty-seven 
great ages would bring usHo the flood a#the close of Suchchasa\s rule. Then would come 
his seventy -one great ages; and next, the flood, at the beginning of Vaivasiitlui^s reign; 
which by the manuscript is incorrectly made to fiillow the rule of liaivata. The assumption 
of such high antiquity is therefore not only incredible, but gratuitous, and erroneous. 

• The second indication of a like conclusion is derivable from the sixteenth TiruvilHadel, 
The leading MS., it must be remembered, places the first forty-eight Tiruvilliadels before the 
Manuks flood; whereas the Stalla Parana^ while it follows the same order, gives us an 
^intimation of the flood at a much earlier period. That a partial inundation is not intended, 
appears from the word praijlayaj which is employed ; and because partial^ inundations are 
spoken of in the thirteenth and sixty -third Tiruvilliadels in very diflerent language, capable 
of easy discrimination. Neither is it possible for this deluge to mean any one under a 
former Manu; because the deluge in which the Vedas are said to have been k)st, is that 
deluge which occurred at the commencement of Vaivasutka'^s rule, as will distinctly a|)pear 
from our notes on the following chapter, and as is maintained both in the Matsya-Purana^ 
and other Hindu writings. Both the MS. and the TiruvilliadAs are, by consequence, incon- 
sistent with themselves, when they fix tbe praylaya at the period of the forty-oi^hlh 
Tiruvilliadels yet also intimate its occurrence in the sixteenth, at a period very long 
antecedent. * 

The third intimation of like tendency is found in tbe twenty-ninth TiruvilHadel^ 
which mentions the coming of Rama^Chandra to Madura at a period, according to the 
Stalla Puram itself, long before the Manul^s flood ; where^, this visit, if made at all, 
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occurred very long aftpr. For Rama-Chnndra lived at llie beginning of the Dwapara^yuga 
of t^e 8o-atyled current great age. We are now, (see notes, p. 50.) according to Hindu 
reckoning, in the Kali^yuga of the twenty '-eighth great age of VaivasnHui^s rule, in the third 
yuga of which, Rama flourished ; or twenty-seven great ages, one Krctha and one Treiha.^ 
yuga after the (ioo*d. The reckoning stands thus 12,000 X 27 + 4,800 -f- 3,600 *=332,400 
X 360 --- 119;664,000 ; or 332,400 years of the gods, and 119,664,000 years of men, as the 
era of Rama, subsequent Ho the seventh Ma'ilk'% flood. To place Rama's visit to Madura 
before the flood is, by consequence, an error fatal to the whole connected assumption. 

In the thirty -sixth TiravilUadel a new made god is characterised as adapted to this 
fourth age, or Kali-yuga now current. The anachronism ofrthe author of the StaUa-Purana.y 
fatal to the assumption of antediluvian antiquity, here escaped^ his attention; forgetful that 
he was writing of [Irofessedly antediluvian time, he allows his mind to rest on the period 
actually passing : whence, moreover, wo derive a subordinate inference, not perhaps likely 
to be contested, which is, that the iStaUa-Purana itself was composed during the present 
Kali-gugn, 

An argument towards the already stated conclusion, arises from the manner in which the 
Sammuils, with the Sara and Stra kingdoms, are spoken of as reviving, together with the 
Pandiya-mandalam^ after the flood; notwithstanding so great an interruption to the course 
of nature. Such statements are irresistibly artificial and arbitrary ; and produce the convic- 
tion, that Samunalsj Sora^ Sera, and Pandiya, kingdoms are all alike postdiluvian. 

The last argument, and a decisive one were the rest wanting, is, that the MSS. translated 
or referred to, (notes, p. 120.) make of the lesuling MS. (p. 11.) and 

Purana, (p. 57.) to be a descendant of Pandion the son of Diir^iivasUj the son of Vayathi^ 
though the genealogical connexion is not minutelv traced ; but a considerable interval is 
intimated between Dururasu's son Pandiov, and the de?icendant of the latter, Kulasegara. 
Now Vayaihi is represented as living after the flood ; and in the descendants of YayathUs 
youngest son Puru, down to Panda, there is a long list of kings, hereafter to be slated. If 
we might form a bold conjecture, and suppose the interval in two collateral branches, 
between Para and Paadu of the one, and between Daruvusu and Kalasogara of the 
other, to be equal, then Punches so-called third son Arjann, would be contemporary witfi 
Malyatliuscn, and his foster daughter. But whether this conjecture ho admissible, or requir- 
ing, as perhaps it may, to be modified, the conclusion is certain, that Knlasrgara did not 
flourish before the deluge ; and to place him as high up as about fifteen hundred years before 
our common era, would be possibly the limit of probability. 

From these six arguments, analytically taken, we arrive at the general deduction, that 
the foundation of Madura was long posterior to tlie flood; and probably not much more than 
1,500 years before the Christian era. Many of our readers may perhaps think that the same 
conclusion, with less gravity, might have been drawn at once, a priori, from the known 
history and peopling of the world. We grant that it might; but, exclusive of the considera- 
tion that arguments, from internal evidence for or against an assumed antiquity or authority, 
are always valid, it may also happen that this work will come into the hands of intelligent 
natives, whose good is sought, whose mental faculties it is desirable to call into exertion, 
to see if their writers are accurate, and to whom the dashing mode of conclusion, from 
/ • 2 L 
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iioinrOM of deduction foreign or unknown to them, would be by no mecns mtiBikotory. Let 
Our train of inference be followed, and understood, by any one intelligent Hindu, oand 
U^ther he may or may not like the conclusion, still it will be scarcely possible for him to 
place implicit confidence in the writings of the Bramins; from thraldom urhom it is high 
time that the native mind begin to emancipate itself ; for, until they shake off that heavy 
yoke, they cannot take the place and station in society, to which among the fiigher classes 
of Hindus, not being Bramins, their birth^fortune, intellect, and connexions, undoubtedly 
entitle many of them ; and for whilih it is evidently the wisdom and the wish of the British 
legisiature to prepare them. • 


CHAPTER II.-SECTION 3. 

We now come ' to a very important epoch of the manuscript, that of the Deluge : arbi> 
trarily fixed, as we have seen reason to infer, but still of peculiar (x>nsequence ; not only 
from the magnitude of the subject in itself, but also from the value of all concurring 
testimonies in different countries to this point. That a general and not a partial deluge is 
meant, appears, not only from the language of the manuscript itself, but also from its being 
fixed at the close of the sixth, and beginning of the seventh, Manu's rule, or Manuvaniera. 
The uniform testimony of Hindu mythology substantiates the universality of the Manuks 
flood, or praylaya. The reader may refer back, if he pleases, for his own satisfaction, to 
notes, pp. 47 , 49 , where the general doctrine on the subject is stated, from the best autho- 
rities. Any particular annotation on the localities indicated by the leading manuscript, will 
be deferred tin the next chapter, and its connected Tiruvilliadels, come under consideration* 
The general deluge is of itself, abstractedly, a point of sufficient importance for some discus- 
sion; and it is hoped that what may be ofiered will not be thought too diffuse. 

It is presumed to be well known, that the reality of a general deluge, and the difficulties 
attending its occurrence, have been matter of much philosophical argument and disputation. 
Some have contended for partial floods, like those of Ogyges and Deucalion in Greece ; a 
notion quite inconsistent with the existence, almost every where, of sub-terrestrial marine 
substances. Others, who have felt it of importance to contend for the universality of the 
deluge, have been greatly embarrassed how to account for so great a mass of waters, or 
whence to bring them, consistently with ordinary second causes; apart from any direct 
agency of the First Cause, out of the order of nature. We see no valid objection to such 
direct agency, and no limit to its power : but are willing to admit the operation of secondary 
causes as far as may be suitable ; fully assured, that the Almighty acts by them, and can, on 
extraordinary occasions, indefinitely increase their force. However, it will be our first duty 
to attend to the historical fact itself; and then by possibility to advert to any theof^ of 
secondary cquses. And we shall use the words general and universal, as applied to the 
delo^ in a popular sense, until we come, in due course, to define our precise meaning. 

That any general deluge occurred at all, has been more than doubted, in the face of 
geological evidence on the one hand, and of historical testimony on the other. Postponing 
observation as to the first, we lode at Ute historical state of the question. The learned 
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3. Bryant^ esq., baviii^ met with sufficietit proof to briii^ his owa mind emdosioii on 
Stthject, and being also desirous to restore supposed remnants of one great primaseal language, 
entered into an alleged analytic investigation on these, and some connected hypothetical 
points; resting, .however, perhaps too much weight on deceptive etymological derhratiotis. 
Yet he has placed a variety of facts and arguments before his reader leading directly and 
inevitably to\he conclusion which he wished to deduce; and this is, that ancient custom, 
traditionary evidence, and written records, concuf in testifying that in almost every part 
of the world there existed traces of the deluge ; and that much of the religious observances of 
ancient nations could be Iracedi^o originate in this event, and in a worship of the Sun and 
fire. To these things* he addec^ discussion ^bout early population, and a peculiar people, 
termed by him Amoneans^ or Cuthiies^ perhaps not in all points correct ; and producing 
hypotheses, of other writers, still more extravagant. By some, and possibly with justice, Mr. 
Bryant was thought to lay too much stress on etymological inferences: and perhaps no one 
more strongly objected on this head than Sir W. Jones himself,* whose extensive knowledge 
of the Arabic, and also of the Hebrew, languages, derived from, and regulated by, leading 
radical letters, had taught him that roots may be originally distinct, and the meanings 
different, though necessarily represented in our confined orthography by the same letters. 
Hence any and every additional testimony from records of nations yet unexplored would be 
valuable. The views of Sir W. Jones on this pairiioular may be interesting, though we 
cannot accord with him in thinking, as be once did, that to support jthe scriptural account 
cf the deluge from profane authors, is to break down its pillars, and to prop the super- 
structure with a bulrush; because all ancient evidence that illusfratm or corroborates scripture 
statements is curious and interesting at least, and often may justly be regarded as valuable. 
From evidence internal and circumstantial, the dissertation prefixed to Richardson’s edition of 
Meninski's Arabic Dictionary, may, it is believed, be conceived as from his pen. The writer 
of that dissertation, then in Europe, says, (p. 23.) Ingenious men, if resolved to apply 
to profane materials in support of scripture, ought to go to mountainous districts, and to 
countries far removed from the possibility of natural inundations ; they ought to consider 
“ Hindustan, and other quarters of the world, where ih'y positively refused to believe this % 
*'import(M era. Testimonies from sueh regions would be far more conclusive than hundreds 
of volumes fron| Egypt and Chaldea.” If Mr. Jones wrote this paragraph in England, as 
we doubt not. Sir W. Jones in India contradicted the portion we have put in italics, most 
effectually; while he honestly yielded to conviction on proof harmonizing with the position 
assumed in ’4he last sentenc^e. Whether Mr. 'Jones wrote the language quoted or not, ie 
perhaps unimportant as a question of fact; but, as regards the argument, what Sir W. Jones 
certainly did write at a later period, is conclusive. With unquestionable integrity, he 
observes, Attached to no system, and as much disposed to reject the Mosaic history, if it 
be piroved erroneous, as to believe it, if it be confirmed by sound reasoning from indubitable 


« 

* Paiticalarly in the dissertation prefixed to the Arabic Dictionary ; in his third amuid dUeonrse before the Asiatic 
Sodaty ; and in the ninth annual discourse ; in this last some concessions are made of points contested in the disser 
tadoa. 

i Stated, vre presmne, on the anthority (now acknowledged to be puerile) of Mr. Halhed. 
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I proceed to lay before you a cbiiiftiee account of Indian^ehronology, extracted 
Sanscrit books, or collected from conversations with Panditft^ and to subjoin ^ few 
^^ ^emarkson their system, without attempting to decide a question which 1 shall venture to 
start, ^ Whether it is not in fact the same with our own, but embellished and obscured by 
the fancy of their poets, and the riddles of their astronomers/ Again, ^ In the reign of this 
sun-born monarch), ( l^atrasu^a^a,) the Hindus believe the whole earth to have Been drowned, 
and the whole human race destroyed, by ^a flood; except the pious prince himself, the seven ^ 
**rtHhts^ and their several wives, *for they suppose his children to have been born after the 
deluge/ 

This general praylaya^ or destruction, is th^ subject of fl)e first Pfirnna^ or sacred poem ^ 
which consists of fourteen thousand stanzas; and the story is concisely, but clearly and 
elegantly, told in the eighth book of the Bhayawida^ from which \ have abstracted the 
whole, and translated it with great care, but will only present you here with an abridg- 
inent* of it. ‘ The demon Hayayriva having purloined the I' t das from the custody of 
^ Brahma, while he was reposing at the close of the sixth Mavwantara, the whole race of 

* men became corrupt, except the seven rishis and Salyavraia who then reigned in Dravira, 

^ a maritime region to the south of (Jarnata: this prince was performing his ablutions in 

* the river Critamala, when yis/mu appeared to him in the shape of a small fish, and 

* after several augmentations of bulk in different waters, was placed by Satyairata in the 
^ ocean, where he t(^u8 addressed his amazed votary : * In days all creatures, who 

* have offended me, shall be destroyed by a deluge, but thou shall be secured in a capacious 

* vessel miraculously formed : take therefore all kinds of medicinal herbs and esculent grain 
^ for food, and together with the seven holy men, your respective wives, and pairs of all 
^ animals, enter the ark without fear ; then shalt thou know God face to face, and all ihy 
^ questions shall be answered/ Saying this, he disappeared ; and after seven days, the ocean 

* began to overflow the coasts, and the earth to bo flooded by constant showers, when 
^Satyavrata, meditating on the Deity, saw a large vessel moving on the waters: he entered 
^ it, having in all respects conformed to llie instructions of Vishnu; who, in the form of a vast 

. * fish, suffered the vessel to be tied with a great sea-serpent, as with a cable, to his measure- 

‘ less born. When the deluge had ceased, Vishnu slew the demon, and recovered the 

* Vedas, instructed Satyairata in divine knowledge, and appointed him the seventh Menu 
‘ by the name of Vaivaswata^ Let us compare the two Indian accounts of the Creation 
and the Deluge with those delivered by Moses. It is not made a question in this tract, 


* The treoslRtinn seems to be inserted at length in the Essay on the gods of Greece, Italy, and India ; and as the 
addrei^ therein given ditiers, in one or two important particulars, the interests of truth may require a comparison. ** In 
seven days from the present time, O thou tamer of enemies, the three worlds will he plunged in an ocean of death ; but, 

** in the midst of the destroying waves, a large vessel, sent by me for thy uso, shall stand before thee Then shalt ^ou take 
4* all medicinal herbs, all the variety of seeds; and, accompanied by seven saints, encircled by pairs of all brute animals, 
thon shalt enter the spacious ark and continue in it, secure from the flood on one immense ocean without light, except 
d>e radiance, of thy holy companions. When the ship shall be agitated by an impetuous wind, thou sbalt iasten it with a 
** large sea serpent on my horn ; for 1 will be near thee : drawing the vessel, with thee and thy attendants, 1 will remain 
** on the ocean, O chief of men, until a night of Bru/tma sball be completely ended. Tlion slialt then know my true 
greatness, rightly named the supreme Godhead ; by my favaur, all thy questions shall be answered, and thy mind 
abundanth Instructed/' 
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^ whether the first chapters of Genesis are tt> be understood in a literal, or merely in an 
allagorical sense; the only points before us are, whether the creation described by Ibeyiirsf 
Menuy which the Brahmans call that of the lotos^ be not the same with that recorded in 
our Scripture a^d whether the story of the seventh Menu be not one and the same with 
that of Noah. I propose the questions, but affirm nothing; leaving others to settle their 
opinions, wfietlier be derived from a iim^ which in Sanscrit means the first; or Manu 
from Nuh^ the true name* of the patriarch ; whetjier the sacrifice^ at which God is believed 
to have descended alludes to the offering of Abel; and, on the whole, whether the two 
Menus can mean any other«persons than the great progenitor, and the restorer of our 
species.’* • ^ ^ 

A little further on. Sir W. Jones gives a translation from /in ode of Jayadeva^ on the 
incarnation of Vishnit^ of which the following is the first stanza. 

‘‘Thru recoverest the Veda in the water of the ocean of destruction, placing it joyfully 
‘‘ in the bosom of an ark fabricated hy thee^ O Cesava^ assuming the body of a Jish. Be 
victorious, O h-rd of the universe!’* 

In another paper he «fays, ‘‘ Whatever may he the comparative antiquity of the Hindu 
scriptures, we may safely conclude that the Mosaic and Jndian chronologies are perfectly 
consistent ; that Sioayamhhava M.:nUn son of Brahma^ was the A lima ^ or first created 
•‘mortal* and consequently our Adam; that (Vninaswata) Menu^ child of the Sun, was 
preserved with seven others in a bahitray or capacious ark, from ai\ universal deluge, and 
must therefore be our Noah.” t 

In addition to the abridgment from the B'^agawnti^ the Editor would request permission 
to introduce two statements of the same leading event from the Baratham; fur that is the 
common title of Tamil versions from the Mnhihhf^nta^ a great epic, or rather narrative, 
poem, in Sanscrit, by a disciple of Vynsa^ written in his name. It is said that there are 
several versions in 'ramil, but the Editor has only seen two of them: one much abridged, 
being in prose, and indeed in very inferior language; the other poetical, and in 
or polished language. The insertion of both may not only be regarded as corroborating 
evidence, hut as in themselves literary curiosities. The first is the following extract: and« 
it is very similar to one from the Ajni-Puranay given by Colonel \'ans Kennedy, J affording 
an additional testimony. 

— LO/r^®«SBrQ'-’U3ir iSeartssriLlLnQiFir 

eojgbSfffcar ^tL'SrQ ULQ fiLDe^^^g;3luf^QJ€o^^^pLLLDlTeso^l-.niJ3QG^^eoevlTu[i jsrr^LnireBr Gutrjfi 

u^^Gpsu^SpLLLj^e&dii>rr uuL^L^LBppjlQufftLjLDU^(^jpi^tu€ru(rio'0(^uin{fteisru^uir 
sSp puSpu(^^Ui iSppjglQjemT p^eO'ULDtrQp^ 
jl Qipneo^ep^Uiiun Qai^w^iy/f LLirpBessrQu.iu6ar Q4Ftrev^l^(^&ir ^luirn e^irG^i 

e^peDGeo peoeoeoLDp ^etsr^tu i3ppn6D?,iunuSl(^:o8p uSfipQ^mG /g 
aisor un pp^pfip3si)GLiids0eDQj€^€rei (J^ireBar'duSwQ^es^L^fU ^^u^^uS^Geo fiG^L^u. 

pm G^(^lli &G ppn iLjifLD^GppiriLie^iM ^Qi/rLJ/fl<L/ffu> AtSiLjSLnuS 


* On Ibe Cbronolsgy the Hindus. (As. Res. Tel. 2.) t Supplement to Essay on Indian Chronology. (Ibid.) 
t Appendix C. p. 422, of his work on Hindn and Ancient Mythology. 
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/tppn ^^sQ^LLut^^triniSrfLnQ ai0€^di SfPfiflfr£stLf^QfiiM^(^^S(TtfO^(^LbS^^ 
U^jlGeuir(r^iMSir tLisQu^issrjpi Q^treoeouu^u^. ^uu t^^Q^ir LE^an^/BLn ^^r9/7LO 

/S<ru:>^0LDLS06UL9^LDff ^(f^/siTGrT Qpu^QpQutr^ f^tSuSCSeo 

0 €i^LD LUfoi^uSeoeoiTL^ s0uu/rLE ^uGuff (^fiiueor Gaj(i^fff^frppfip^ 
msaaon&mjum&r ^(ipp ^iirmja^srrQtueOeOfrLct ^ppi^uuirciF jffpfi Siresarmjaerr ^pj&l^afi 
^^iQ^uLdtroj LnanojfTU^^Sl^^GeoQuQ^Q LdSsOB^rr .s/r®4^8sfriL/LD ^(scrjjiGeonsmiBfjsrriu 
kL ^L.^u(cUff(dLCi mPluGuir ajpJUUILli<0^f(^UUlLE QtffSUL^LE LO 0 rfF(^aj 
ibacmr^ ainsoGu^B,(EJS(3fr Lb^GutrGeo ojcnn^p jp ^mrre^QLEeaeoniE uSIijl:t(^ 

^^stfrp j^LDi3{Ges)sa6fr GuirGeo Qufiiuptr^ LDiSJDLe ^err GuiLfLo 

GG0na(&j aQ^ieOeofTLCi Giua s=Qpp^tfLEn'u9(^‘3-j(^LD* uSjfp^iQ GjLEppQj(^(^Q Q^sd 

jp/ruLLirLO. ^uGur ^Q£(^saT €S^a(^s:Q6fr(^ja ^i/8iuuGuirsirLD&) Oujp piSlfj^crr 

auLjlaQafreiT(^LJb» ^uGuir lSI puEir^sS^^Gw ^^tuuuL^L. Gfr0^^ <si}p^ 
•O^LQjas/E/sSsrr p JSJld ^]pp strpss^p QairGsar^S pLEfrG poiesr Qun p(^ 

LaecifruSar Guifligousir6ifisOsir(saar3^p^(SS)frGufrGU/rsar. 

ppLDirira^/r €SiQjQjaQjpLD^*Qj£^ Qiu^i^GeiO Spun ^QpmL^ir (ff QiTsof j;)i G^uun 
f, LLfrpff&saTL^iuear Qe^ffso^S(^6ar. Q^ssrGear<£n(s^Q utro^ p^ p^]Ge?\) 

pear u^ (^iSlfTtjn qj 06 l^ld @ 9 ffl^,gsg/gg)aj GpirsQ p^'i£f uessrosara-G i? ^suear 
p ^p^Geo g^ 0 /jS 6 W 0 ^z^ Qoiis/ilGujsup^ ^luiutr ptrear Searssr Lfi0%Lj:^/i30(?io'O 
OuifiiULSearaerr (ifi(^(E>£iGutruu Guir(^Qpm‘s)p uiup^ ^Geo Q^jg^Giu upGpear 
* Qiuearflearaeir p ^ G^G pQiuirq^ Sup^lGec e5)uLi£^^/roi) a.LDS 0 pnovr S/S 

^iLluan iiLD uetsar^&GpQearm j^H'QanrearGor ^GdU'B ^&'S‘^ifliuuuu'^d ^pp ^Jns'nr 
p<iataLL(3satueop^Geo (aSiL^uif^ , ^p^s^pprrG<oar jiipp^LE<3saru6))Lb fiiba>p;^dJr 

pp lSgot peard,(^ ^uldGuit pirQpear p ^ Qu^iu up^SG<oO o9z_z_/r wct, 
fieG)p(^£r^ Sp^Qa(r0 Isiesarp/QGeO eSuufreai\ Sl-ld GuirpiTQpearp 

pp(^ 90 GlufiSGev eSuupeer. ^6a)p(^£^[S p(^ Trp^G^oO eSuuir 

•ear. ^pp lSsot 6\)Q^a^LQ^aJ/r<F^®3^^/TLoQJc^/^/f^'^ g?ttJ uirij^rrGu Sl^cecrSG6\) pn^ir 

liSGeO Sir^StriuaiTeoUi ^juGun" e'Qpp^jiliw aG^^^v^son ld ^Gcr^^ULJ Guff- 

LD« ^earuif^uS(^Geo QtueareSu L£iffei:)iuSi^Gev ^0 auueo &^carear€sarBnu,a 

^M^fULjSGpGOTm a^pp/flei^a^uGGor ^ppa suugSGvV^ Giu/8^ Qan(5sarS ^ 
ppuSif^tu sireop ^ §)ffff p^fiSGii)) QoJCwSsar^ffSsorqLD paear p^ QuTLLS^Geo 
suudsOp pffiaj8aQ£frmr(B G^ear^iqLn (y^oilu^aUiTea^friLiLD ^ffiL&3 8Gpear Qiuearjpi 
O^ffeo^ sff€sarSiUffLD&) Gufre’Sr^* 

^^ear Sp(^Sirl!iSffiuaffe\iLaffiu a(j^p^ff(hJa QisffeOGOffLE ^<sar(^£‘fmjp^ jyuui^Gtu 
auueo Qjp^^t ^iTff^ff eFppifliSi^^a(^uGGar auuS^ GudGoO^^ Qan&ssr^B ^pp 
l£^ jS^ppff^* ^ JP p^ pearGlanu^L^^eSiG^ auu^p pff,w8ffQaffssar3 Sq 
aaf^Ge- ^Gp !BLLffS7\u^ (s^Q^sl^u:^ j^p puStldsffiu iff^Qfipfo’p^Gei) auueo GleG<sou 
UJU uuffLEso S(ii^pp Sp(^ m^ppiSsar SffSerruj ffn pj^fi ojpp^^ ^Gpff Suaisi^^ u 
jp^LS^ §)^,ear &an p^Geo&uudsO sauufjoffieu^F^aQar esen^Q^noi&QeffearjpQaffeoS Go) 

pmjstffT Q esatB Gunm ^ffiro^p^e^a Qan^scstjp GuiruQ G<^pisjs^fs(r Quj(3 

p SpLniToia^aQanQ^p^, ^*fl(Si^^^(25®0Lo 0/rGdr 

o^uGp^u^ ummSeai Ui^S^Geo eoioi^areupear Laair SP^uffOi^^^ear. §}pp 0^p 
GauL^^lrs(^a(p^ jSt6orppsfffiiuG)u:iei>§vffLQ eG>aask.(Bw» 
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, TRANSLATION. 

^^^Dherma-rajah^on hearing the narration of Marcandeyen was glad. He again said, 
my lord, most learnedly illustrious, you are in appearance like a youth of sixteen, 
notwithstandingHhat in your time all the worlds have perished, and many Brahmas have 
died. I am desirous to hear of the birth, growth, and destruction of this world, (or age). 
‘‘ Be pleased fo t*ell me.’ Marcaniey?n replied, ‘ O king! placing on my head the foot of 
this chief, the god Krisfina^ who is your friend, and in relationship your brother-in-law, 
by his assistance, I will tell you the narrative which you desire. — Be pleased to listen. 
‘^The Kirctha^ Tirctha^ Dwap^ri, Kab, yugas, comprise twelve thousand years of the 
gods. The revolutien of these four ages makes a Mahn-ifufjam. The lapse of a thousand 
‘‘such great ages is a day of Brahma: when that day is abejut being accomplished, the 
“ earth will be parclfed by reason of a want of rain during one hundred years. The sun, 
“ then increasing seven times in size, will dry up ell rivers, lakes, wells, and seas. These 
“ rays of the sun, like flame, being acted on by a strong wind, will burn up mountains, forests, 
“ and the three* worlds. Afterwards, heavy rain-clouds of various colors, black, white, red, 
“ and yellow, rolling together and increasing like mountains, will fill the visible heavens; 
“ attended with thunder and torrents of rain, with the streams comparable to the trunks 
“ fprfdtosci) of elephants. Thus all the worlds will become one vast sea: this earth, being 
“ submerged, will present the form of water. The cardinal and subordinate points of the 
“heavens heing undiseernihle, a thick darkness will cover all thinS^s, Then a wind, sent 
“ by Brnlnna^ having come and driven away the clouds, the god Brahma will swallow up 
that wind, and reposing on the golden hifas will go to sleep., 

Dhermn^rajn inquired how was it that Vaivasuth^-manu Kecame renowned? Mar» 
enni^yev answered, ‘ In the M tn'imnt ra {or nile) of Sas\as{~raska^ when Vaivas:ftha was 
“ perfi rming a penance of a thousand years in devotion to Vishnu^ he was on one occasion 
“ bathing in n river, when a young fish leaped out and spake— ‘ Respectable man, because 
“ T am small the large fishes are seckinsT to devour me, for which cause 1 am come out of the 
“water : if you protect and deliver me, and put me in another safe place, I will render you 
“ an adequate return.’ Being astonished at this request, the said king put the fish into a 
“small pitcher. At evening of the same day the pitcher was filled by the fish, which, on 
“ appiving for more room, he put into a large earthen water-pot. The fish having also 
“filled this vessel, he put it into a well. This even not affording room enough, he put it into a 
“ lake, and on that becoming filled, he placed it in the sea. Thereupon the fish grew to the 
“ bulk of a hundred thousand yojana, (or one million of miles). It then said, ‘ O king ! to-day 
“ and to-morrow a time of deluge comes on; then all the seas will become one. But having 
“ formed by my divine power a floating vessel, I will send it to you ; whereupon, in company 
“ with the seven ris/iisj ascend thou the ship, and in the night of that flood- time think on 
“ me,* when I will come and hear up the vessel with my horn, (or tusk) ; and will save both 
“ you and the holy men who accompany you.’ So saying, the fish disappeared. 

“ Afterwards the seas became all one in the flood time. Accordingly the floating vessel 
“ came. The king, together with the seven risldsf went on board the vessel, and thought on 


Swerga, moAhyam, pathalam .’—upper, middle, lower. 
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the fish. That having come, bore up the vessel with its horn ; and after they had continued 
** many thousand years in that vessel on the deluge-sea without fea^, the fish said, ^ The 
niglit of the deluge has come. See here the mountain Imaut ; fasten the vessel to its peak 
and remain/ Saying thus, it proceeded to kill the giant that had stolen^ the Vedas; and 
having taken the Vedas, it restored them to Brahma. And because it gave spiritual 
instruction to VaivasuUha, and to the seven rishis, Vaivasutlux became learhed and illus-- 
trious/ Whoever hears this narrative, |he thought of his mind* will be accomplished.^’ 

Such is the simple account of^this great event, with the usual Hindu accompaniments. 
The Tamil scholar, accustomed wholly or chiefly to the co{)pge orthography, may consider 
the style mean or low; it is, howkver| a tolerable specimen of the native mode of writing the 
Kodun-Tamil, without part;(cular care as to orthographical niceties, reserved chiefly for the 
Shen-Tamilj or perfect dialect, and for the labors of poets. 

Dherma^raja'^s son, or Vudishthir, was the elder brother of the five Pandns, and the 
nominal hero of the Mahabharata. A brief allusion to the story of Marcundeyen may be 
seen in the note at the foot of p. 91. Brahma, it must be remembered, though very long 
lived, is mortal; and the long sovereignties of many Brahmas is here stated to have passed 
before the flood, specifically alluded to: he only reposes during the evening-time of each 
flood as it occurs during his life. The description of the flood savours of a poetical origin; 
but the alleged cause of the ignition of the world is adequate to the effect; supposing only 
such an approach of the'earth towards the sun as to iitcrease its visible diameter seven times, 
and thereby amazingly augment its power, when taken in connection with the earth’s atmos- 
phere. To admit the supposition, we must also suppose the earth changed into the state 
of a comet, when ail the rest might follow by natural laws; fi r the earth would become 
surrounded by an immense volume of hydrogen-gas. and then the transit of the ignited comet 
through distant regions in projedlu from the sun, would cause this almosj there to attract or 
absorb oxygen, if it exist in space; and then heavy clouds and torrents of rain, arid a deluge 
" would be the inevitable consequence. And there would of course be night, of the darkest 
shade, during the aphelion progress of the comet in orbit. Our readers will accept all this 
^ as playfully written; though written not without some wonder how the sage of the M iha* 
bharat came to give a theory of the deluge only to be explained by resolving the earth into 
a comet. 

c 

It is to be observed, that the extract mikes Sashas!, (or Sichasa,) to be the sixth manuf 
agreeing with the extract (Notes, p. 49.) from the laws of Menu. In what follows, we have 
probably the substance of the Matsya^Parana, or mvlhologieal narrative of thg first incar- 
nation of Vishnu, in the shape of a fish, for the purpose of recovering the Vedas; thereby 
indicated to be antediluvian productions. The reader should not without notice pass hy 
this amazing fish of a million miles. It is a small key to open many intricate wards. The 
Hindus generally indicate magnitude, especially of unknown extent, by something certain to 
be large enough. A million of miles may accord with their magnificent seas to each dipa; 
biU ill accords with the circumference of the earth, which is only about twenty-five thousand 
milei. The ship, or ark, is said to be formed by the mayai of the fish, or rather, of Vishnu. 
This word mayaV, does not alwsys signify illusion ; but has a more frequent use i^apart from 
the Vi-daidists) to denote miraculous agency. In ibis point, and in the number of holy men 
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accompanying Vahasttha^ it differs from the narrative in the Book of Genesis; but for the 
rest^^it is as fair an(> accurate a Hindu representation of the flood as could be rationally 
expected by any one accustomed to their books. And the rock in the vast ocean, or peak of 
Mount Imautj must denote the same locality with Mount Ararat; but whether this be the 
Ararat of Armenja^ or some peak of the Scythian Imaus, the Editor will not hastily deter- 
mine. He is not aware of any thing conclusive in the sacred narrative itself (apart from 
commentaries) whic h wc uid unalterably restrain die locality to the Armenian Mount Masis; 
but he would not be understood positively to maintain an assertion contrary to the more 
usual opinion. Certain however it is, that the ancient Imaus, dividing the two Scythias, (or 
intra Imaum and extra Imaum,^ is not in Armenia. The reader who would wish to follow 
out such an investigation, may refer to an inquiry into the true site of the Mosaic Ararat 
reserved for the Appendix to this volume. 

The following is the poetical and ornate account. Both strophe and antistrophe (if such 
terms can be applied) are given; for though the former stanzas briefly narrate the deluge, 
the others are curious for the matter, as unfolding some of the tenets of the Vaishnavds^ or 
worshippers of Vishnu. The extract harmonises, in some particulars, with the Narrayana^ 
Vfanishad given by Colonel Vans Kennedy.* 

cream Qjjmmtr gssil-.it uQojmjS ui^Qmp Qqj - esr 

LL^mean iMmesrm pmmLL^fS peSm ^ Qu^ir - esr 

uesf^ Qffirm uimp tum/S tLjm^ QLcir(T^ uessr^ Qeulgji Qperr GfiirQoi m 

G'LLamQpm^ uSesrj)/ euQ^(^ eutr • UJ 

• mfBm 

le^^uuHeQ GeumjpicosL-rsis 

pirc=(LppfiL^^ Qfip^essrlrfi^SlTpSfi^L-ir it^jri^iU(hJ(^QoJir 
G peQpppmmLa L-(SJ<seors puLo^ Qp(^QcsrpGh-iirQ^QfisiJ&iGSBr 
e>n8edfiuu^ uS,lrLLitr(^LS(SjacS^si^Qmirp^ QajcsrQ^ir^euir - 

mid 

G^lditq^isjc^ ek.L^m^ptru:iGLLUJ^j;fiLDJurTULi - - - 

OldjBi Lc^euGnsQpLnn uSiiiwsGeair iFlnessrL^ium/Sm iQQpmuirr 
Gir^ ^ jpiuh LJtfcSaDtti/reDrej /r Qi^OjLSGJirQ^s^lf ^ir(sutrir 
Qp^GLDneirjSii u^eoir Geup^^Qirojiy^® LDiruSlfr(y:iS 

mids 


ueo^uSirpQfiirGosuIiuueiS^iEJiS GiLin0utEJsajfi ^®jf?LD6O/fjF0 . - - (J®7- 

pjjtiSlito Quirq^p ^ ^irmeun-Qj nLDt-j^rr - - • p 

QptrGoQeomejBL^GeonSfi^ QLLQ^m^tLjpc &n pperreSlj;^isSi - - Gun 

QG\)€OdBOQppjp!(ipp ujirQf^Q^pp^LQfTFp^ Qsir - . * sor 


mcDe- 



- ^ 

lU 

. ©• 
SOT 


Appendix C. p. 442 of his work. 
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iSfi^emsuS^BreirQi Jflreofifipjp Sk.pQ9tiir(fP^QuirQ^eiSi * - 
mamrSi L^p^LSMOpnfi^hsiruS^(T^aaar^^p&iLijptCDUii^^ 

(o^sirmL^Oeon Gu^oSKSiUfr QL^fr(^Q(^pjt ue^eo^uSdediS^^ - 
p^ssTLf^ smQi^waQ u^eortoirpirp^ar u^Qt^eu/reor -* * - 

• ffriDiff* 


SsO 

fi 


- 


- Gp 


LCitrpQjp^^0Q3rrm jgqL^eo ^(j^fifi''iMirfiL^eS(^p^Qtu 
aff p^pp^fitrp^QGsrmjp nf^iflQjfruj^psa&j^QeBruJ^GGor 
^peop^G^L^G&ir^(^ireo Lh^irLfp^GiUffQp eQ(j^ppeoa 
u.irpifp^G^(B &peo>pQe^ujfi^eiir tSL^ifLQeome^}^ \j^eo^&}&Gm ** 

ma)<F 


6Dr 

eSar 

sSr 


LSerroitrujetJi^ ^pssoip^ LfearsoGojiiBduS p (^^Qa/rerrff/rSsOaS - - • f> 

[t^ar ^/TLDCOffLDsu/r^O^QJQJ/riL/soz-. fisSis^^p^asr ^sO^/rafl - - Giu 

iU/r^gjQoi^peD/sOiUOT eup^fenpp QutrQ^pn pUlp^ ^aSoJ/raS^UJ - - « 

^irenGLLG&tLjeoL^iUfr iLfcaroiffjpt ufaQeoearjp itstrfiS^eS^eSiQssr - - w 


mo)® 


0&j8rttJ»i0L^aSI peosuifipjp&(^^trS^ fieCLc^^atSl^Gsaraarixr - - . (ij/r 

«#l0QcBor0(W0 uii^i^^eOLD L^mS&:)^p^ 9 airp^ iufreS 2 B(r<s(^ Olo - - ot 

^0dSs5Br;p ^^uusp/Sm^iup QuS^/SiSl<SfBQjLJisar.jpLS - - - qj 

Qjf^ssoTQJfreop jpL^nnQfim&^QfftS ojUtsjQ&irQp^^ eQemjiLSli^ * - ot 

mid^ 

m 

^siridQijap t 33 srsirQ(r(ij^ei^^iDir^ffQp(?La(t^<sf - - - li 

(^ireOQfipjpi (tpsirpirQ pir&sr (tp^^sgaawQsnar ssuorSiiS*) ^pe^tS - - d 

QgiridQppjpi L^etreoatpjp D^iussieu e(^Q^p^^;^aiirsiir^ - - - eor 

^ff^Qoip «0en'Lyifl^^eo>«=tf0(o)Lo/r^ peer^QeDgarjfiulr psQS-pp - - Qp 

mibv 


Qenjp 

fiaair Lj'J«09aRfrW«=/f fieiioLaedtlUiu - - ««r 

jfisair u(B(<^yi^eis>tu iLfspjj OpirsQ - • (?ttj 

u>SDiru(B^€ar^p!rp^«r uainuetoaQuir - ” 

atenTLJi-aifiiUtBr aeair(S Qarafitu/r - ~ tor 

mSi^ 


tri^tsL-Oeoi^ OfiQQaO^ifiUiirp - > - mj 

Qir^SS Qiuy»pf^ GLa(^LDirp^ - - - a 

Qar^pj^ Ooj^sO QMQfiMir lo 0 - "A 

Qpi^ eja»««jff0it9r SUB aimaaotO Qesr - - cSr. 


iirtDA 
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LJir^eo UiiruSirui - - - l*d 

Qiuir\g;iulr LatraeaBrQpiuir - - # 

isir^iso eSeaar LB^i—eer ««r«QLD0 - '' 

Zs^fiaitr fi4Brfi(T^aiiupjBp «eBBr3 Ctfor - - 

• WQ-ui 

m 

«0^a9C?<g)6D)^iU^ Ofirmst^Ssr ldjt^* - - # 

Qeutrcf^^^dfl CogJ(r6tD^iLi Qp^tTS(^ LDfr.ffLO - 

^0^^ C^eo(re(D^'iLffiS fitr t^dSiCSeoiear^^ • - ^ p 

Olj0u9 pQ&jn-eo^iLfLCi i3pj^peo Q^i-JBCSgtr - «Sr 


/TTC.^ 


«68or£_<3j9L-JLJ/f) Qtetsr ««ff0^Pp (Dplr^ 

G^rrectsrL^f^^eBTUJ Guam Q^mpSL&.if - - - 

iuessri^(yj€or^tlLjQ uairujeuffQp - - - 60Jr 

(z^0ODT/:.« Gu truSl^iU Qua/rifiuJ GeuesarGuair - A 


mi 


mm ^\U(rm eSmeueiirreSlSsOuSm lS^ 

uim/8evLn GDLjp^^/nuLn/rSsDeu/rm 

6Dr 6or^6or.ffi0^ eSaoeifm ^ 

G(^eor/Qiu <s0&ij6r lua ^eon-ppm GuauSI(^ 

me^ffn 


GJ 


^iTewr ptrtrp^p QLJir(i^p^45Ksr p p - • eo# 

(g)'“«wQ«Jr6orLl/ GujiUir O^iroroj^Qz^/r - - jpt 

Lon (Tem^u^eo sasB - - - iZ^ 

Gttruemi^Q Giu^^LJLjm ^sirmsTuQ - - 


/77e.« 


f r\amr i 60LO LJ (T p LC»ir UJ SU UJ /T • 

QjOOTTZ— «6W (ip^^(?0r Qi-Cirj^(L/JPfLJLJ;^/r 
LJtiiS0riL./?6l)^ ^eOTLOir IULJ0^ LDiTLO 
€&S6sorzjL0<^i^^€vri7 aJoSerrffi/^QaiCsRttJ/r 

/)TCL® 


Gjmi 


TjBpGBTLDQ^LJlS (^€ 0 WUJaSJ'GQ^Ua Qljq^ - 
LjmjSiUiruSLjQLJQ^La LJ/r€BiQJ(^L^Uf - 
fimfiiL^irpppec LJtr peomiceedfauQ lS - 

L^^mjpi GjpOpuJ^UJ QiLoei) * 


ALT 

LT 

6Qr 


LO 

o9 


- O/rif 


Are.* 
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M-(Bs£S(^etrQairGa L^,gfir plexus > - *- oor 

luQpp LCtffQ^piuaQfefT ^aiir^Lairc - - ^ (?o> 

«(Bp0 ^jpfsrpptmQLap -* - 

uiCBppfi^ ttSei>Leilr ujifLoetriu/r^ ’ ~ ~ C^irir 

mu-<isr , 

r 

Qu^^^mtEJ&L^ev ^erreeor - - - ^ 


ijS^s^jpieuej)(r^(^ Gfu^j^^CoUJfr ft- Gljq^^ • - lq 

L^^edQ^La LJrr jF fierr(ruJiljQLJtr piS^a^ * - - /T 

LifiisOdL/irevflrf & tl fiQ ptr(BLc^eSK>rrmJ(^ Qaifeor * * Q/r^r 


LjeaarQi—if^Q^ L£^pfiiiL^Lj(Bp^ff}0un‘Q^^ • - ~ ji 

pemi^uSlr pir^GuirdbQ^eo - - £jo 

^tfSfiScCWCSW (gOGl/€0Dr6r " " 6D5^ 

4 Li€Bsri^fip^peSaJ Q®//r0ei;(g)6flr - - • C?/rir 

^iU(V(^i£LjQLJ(^Lc^L^^eSltrQj ^ ^ 56 ) 

^ajni^'&<5or^'0€ULjD/r(Li ;^/r<r • - - cwrf) 

(tptu(SJ(^G)u:i^eC 8 jpt(y:i£^^<s(^JB^aj - - - ear 

miiUfSJQ^LS^Gtf^ QZeareo^ejLJUi^ LSerretf * - us 


^S^LBeiretf (^tuiu ^-ei)0 eu - - -. gor 

^/F«u(?cu^a-'/rir ^Qlc^iup - - " ® 

Lns^p^euQfieoL^tu pneOGu0€aarp Qpir^tr - * Qiu 

mifh^ 


^iSpmfitLftEJ^iTLCiQp LXi(^iEJ(^Qir fT P - - - 

lB(^P pLc^ir ^^tfi(L.QpLa eSQppQui^ - ^ - aj 

fl&LLiuIfLjQiTesarLf,^ QLC6W^^/r^« . - . Qcn- 

^^^;ff0Oi^6Or<o)/D«DLD^O;^/r(2^^ QlUiTpJpi^/r - JT 


•rwSsBTcfl^—Oz— /r 0 L 5 ^/fLJ(^^£^«o 8 a)tt 9 - - - au 

^earoorp piSirLJ(^e‘ Li:cor/S(uircof) - Q/r 

jg picBT gaQLntarear ^p^jgbtLi^pp^ (XftwsarL— ~ Offir 
GmeareaLamrppif ef^psLCtir ^ts - “ •or 


mK>m> 
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^pj&;5dsd Q^ffirSsOuS^JLD LD5^/r^f.S(3P - - 

QairdsduS^LnjOi sBevirQ^uSl - - # 

Qpp p^Si^ud)!^ Q pn n‘<s>^QJ - - GOT 

^L^ppd^ Qiu^lrpp^lr un - - (otu 


f77 !Jfh^ 


(y^p^pir^anijsG^esr Ol^p t^ppQjrp 

Ljp p^[SJ'Si[r^(EU)3 Ljfci ^(^U^LJir^ 65)11^ ^ 
uSp^QiSUCSSt^^LCilLId^ P(aULJt5^,£P^^ 
(£>p&s)pQ <ff^niXp(yhQLL(:^ QsitrmQi\y^ * 


LO 

lUfT 

o 

LD 


^p P pGO^iifetsSiu A (^LJLj'u)c6re£r^g}i 
iqp^tSl p jgj'/D rf5/a!0ev;<aj/T- 
& p p piR^<o^<^ p ^Sff^pprtLiS - - - 

ewLJp ^ p^p A p ^ pLJuScO fii^-'GDTLJfi&ri^/OTr/r - 

/77 ffr^ 


- 62rz_ 

iyj 

- G/iJ 

- lU 


(0/rsorLo/r0[iO'3f?(a/0Lo iSl p^un pLnQcjQ^ " • " ^ 

A peCTLDfT UJQJ)€i(oU)lU A JZ i:l^P £■>[] 6SSrG!J6))6)) “ - m ^ Q P P‘ 

Ouhiretp S p<tf?(^3Lip€Gr (yja}?iQj^0S! qj . u3 

(^i!^ppA(T^d!m’iup eOjBtu Qisup^Gotsr - * -* - /i> 

(7TPh<Sr 

TRANSLATION. * 

Thus Rpako the dosrondant of the mA/, Marcandeya ; and the son of Dherma^rajay being 
biinself the ruler of kings, possessing the conquest-giving arrow, was rejoiced. Again he 
said, What you have spoken has equal authority with the I Vc/a, and must be no otherwise 
regarded. But there is a further inquiry arising in my mind, can you graciously satisfy it* 

O benevolent sage ! who, by worshipping the Supreme Being, didst conquer death, by his 
losing*** his power when ho came to destroy thee; thou that knowest all the circumstances 
which occurred while the world was being destroyed 1 I have a desire to learn how all living 
things wefe annihilated when the night of Brahmans day was advancing : tell me this.’’ — 
So freely spoke the king. The sage replied ; 

The four lesser ages joined into one become a great age (maha^yuga). And further, it 
is considered that two thousand of these great ages make a day of Brahma, One thousand 
of these ages were his night, during which time the first-born Brahma dwe^t in the lotos 
flower ; at which time fourteen kings (Indras) of the celestials had.died. • 

The night of Brahma being come, and he, having discontinued the production of many 


♦ Sec Dote, p. 94. 
•i o 
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generations of living beings, was sleeping in the lotos flower. Then tlte three worlds (upper, 
middle, and lower,) were destroyed ; the celestial inhabitants had expired ; the sea, ropring 
with a great noise, flowed over the highest peak of the mountain Meru, reaching even to the 
heavenly expanse ; and all places were shrouded and veiled with its da^ gloom. 1 alone 
survived. 

Water only excepted, no inanimate thing had existence, even unto the walls of heaven: 
seeing this state of things, with deep anguish of mind my eyes became weary, and while 
sinking into half-torpid insensibility, a very handsome child,, on an ala leaf, resembling a 
cloud, came near, and seeing it, my soul was rejoiced. 

O ' 

r 

‘‘ Thou, of the penance-making form ! to remove thy distress enter into my body.” Thus 
spake the child, opening its rosy -coloured lips; and I entered by its mouth. I therein saw the 
earth, with the forms of many other worlds; and, contemplating these with satisfaction, while 
reflecting also on what 1 saw, I remained thus enclosed during unnumbered days*. 

On its again opening its mouth, I came forth again into the flood; and regarding the 
being who had saved me, having the red mouth like the lotos flower, with the countenance 
of a child incomparable, 1 inquired, with eagerness, ^*0 my father I who didst succour me 
when weary —Tell me, O thou, possessing the dark-coloured form! what is thy character and 
circumstances?^^ 

f 

The gracious child, smiling, (replied,) When the darkness had increased, I, (Vishna- 
Narrayana^) who preserve the world, and have the colour of the sapphire, approaching to 
thee, delivered thee from the trouble occasioned by the deluge ; but in future, even for ever, 
this distress, caused by the overflowing waters, cannot occur againJ’ * Thus it gave me 
assurance: and further added — 

‘‘Fear not! for when a short time more has gone by, Brahma^ the author of good,t 
kgain opening hk eyes, will re-produce the seven seas,;]; the (eight) points of the heavens, 
and the earth; when this azure-tinted deep will become dried up, (or restrained).” Thus, 
greatly favoring me, spoke the being having the form of a child; and by those words which 
he bad spoken my grief was removed. 


* Compare Gettesia U. 10.—*^ And the iraters shall no more become a 6ood to destroy all living things.'* 

t " That memorable hour of wondrous birth, 

When the dread Sire* on emanation bent. 

And big with Nature, rising in his might, 

Call'd forth creation ."— The Complmnfy Chant 1. 202-S. 

• “ for this glorious end 

The A EHiuHTY, rising, his long sabbath broke. 

The world was made, was i nin d, was restor'd.’* JhiA, Chant. 7. 1030. 

We coii\d wish, that the eastern, had still more closely resembled the western, |)oet. 

I The MTen seas have been speciAed in p. 7» The points of the heavens are the Ibar cardinal point! and fhua 
lalermediaU bkcctlons, each said to be under the care of a celestial guardian. 
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• Altered rythm, 

R^arding with gladness the child termed possessor of the blue form^ exercising dignified 
favor, I said, I have seen within your /o/os-like form illusory types of innumerable 
things. , ; 

I have seen^the seven seas, the seven clouds,* the seven m/iw, the seven mountains, the 
seven dwipaSj the seven celestial females, the s^ven rivers, the seven worlds, the seven 
physicians of the gods, the seven genera of things— all thele. 

0 divinity ! within thy splendid form, I^have seen the Inferior world, the lofty Athi^ 
scshany styled the thousand-crested crown ; I have seen the elevated the penance-making 
men, the stars desirablh to look on, and the golden mountain Merit, 

1 have heard the sonorous sounding voice of the Vedas^ the echo of innumerable modes 
of prayer, the voice of the Ajamai^y^ and the resonance of other sacred books innumerable. 

Attending to these without full comprehension, I am in doubt. O thou, having the lotos- 
coloured mouth ! supply my deficiency, and explain to me, I implore thee, the import of 
all the various and illusory forms of things in the universe within thee.’^ 

* • 

Thus 1 besought him. He, the divine being, possessing the odour of the green talsi 

garland, who was reposing on the ala leaf, said, “ It is well.-^I will tell you these various 
things. — Listen!” Thus preparing me, ho alone replenished with favor, proceeded — 

Understand, my name is Narrayanenj J because I preserve the world, thusenclosed within 


♦ 'J lie predilection for the number seven is here obvious. The seven clouds arc named from Sanscrit words, respec- 
tively denoting;, a pern, walcr^ pold, a flower, sand, stobe, flre The levcri rishia are spccifled, p. 50 : the seven mountains, 
p. 9: the seven ('wipas^ p, 7. The seven celestial females are, Ahr^,mi^ Mnhpin'a'i, Gaomnri, Narrayani, l^araht. 
In Irani f ('ali: their respective vehicles are, a swan, a bullock, a peacock, a kite, a lion, an elephant, an evil spirit ; and 
their arms, the Vi'du, the bow, the spear, the wheel, the plou'li, the Uiscut^ the trident. The physicians of the gods, 
otherwise called are two in number, and of fabulous oriirin. In speaking of seven, the verse is obscure. 

The seven kinds of birth, or are, gods, men, beast, iiird't, reptiles, subaqueous creatures, inanimate things. 

Whetlier the celestial types, or patterns of things, so conspicuous in the philosophy of Aristotle, were derived by him from 
an eastern source, seems open to legitimate inquiry. 

t The Affimaa are appendages to the four VpdnSy and treat on varinas subjects of natural and moral science, as far as 
known. The twenty-eight Sira boeks, for example, are termed Agamaa. 

J A arrrryonen is compounded of J5 IT Sin (naram)y water; eSyiUc»ir*r«yt.'no), a place or way ( motuvuM/ locm); and oSr 
C enj is ihmply the usual termination of masculine nouns in Tamil : so that the woi d signifies -‘one being in the water or “one 
moving in the water," as bir W. Jones renders it. The idea wmveyed is however different from the magnifleent image in 
Cen, i 2. “Ve kuach Elouim MtRACHi-PHETH NHAL-PHaaevi iiAMAYiM— And the Spirit of God moved on the face 
of the waters.' This passage would be i erhaps capable of being rendered, “A strong wind passed over the surface of flie 
deep ; ’ but should any Important point be considered to be sacrifleed by such a rendering, as perhaps it might, then the 
passing of the Spirtof Elohim overtlie face at the waters is a very different thing from “ abiding, ’ or “slouJy moving, in. 
the waters." The figure here abnost makes one suspect the Arr to be poetically transformed into a divinity, a change 
wliicb tbc learned Bryjint has made something more than probable with regard to tbe mythology of other nations 
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me, and am surrounded every where by water. At the same time^ I am always Brahma ^ 
producing- the world ; and, as the three-eyed Siva^ 1 shall destroy. « c 

The earth is the place of my feet ; the heavens are my form ; Bra[w\fi, and the gods 
are my members ; my countenance is the primaeval light ; the sun and moon are my two 
kinds of eyes : with this splendor 1 shine forth. 

t 

€ 

As an immense boar * possosstng power, by my club I divided the earth, surrounded by 
this large sea ; and passing below to the inferior re'giortSt, thence returning, possessing 
beauty — I am he. • c c * 

I am Paramen^ (the heavenly one,) whose ornamental garland fte formed by the stars, 
the zodiacal mansions, and the nine planets; the winds are as my breath; I repose on 
the venom-bearing Atlii-seslian, in the midst of the sea; sleeping, yet not unconsciously, 
but knowing all things. 

With the brightness of the splendid thousand-headed snake— which is vast beyond 
expression, supporting the earth, the mountain Merti^ the seas, and the mountains, Imving 
strength— I shine forth. 

c 

I alone am he who placed the mountain Mandira in the midst of the seas ; churned t 
them like cold curdled milk ;€destroyed the Racshasas^ adversaries of the gods; and helping 
these, gave to them the white ambrosia adapted for food. 

And after the night of this great flood, now covering all things, 1 will replace the 
shining universe, by removing the waters; and by taking it out of them, 1 will re-produce 
* the earth, and the seven worlds; together with my splendid fiery form. 

1 wdll again establish four divisions of cas/c, the eximious Bramms^ and the others; truly 
possessing glory, in the fa(;e, in the shoulders, in the thighs, and in feet. 

Those ancient men who forsake pride, desire, and anger, adore me; worshipping my 
feet, that give health, both for the present time and for futurity. 

Without me there is no world ; nor do I exist apart J from this goodly world. Within 


* '1 ho allusion is to the V araha-avntara, or incarnation of KiWmu in the form of a boar. 

c 

t 'I'hi** churning of the seas, wus in order to {iroduce the Amrita, or food of the celestials. It is connected with many 
apparrntlv inane fables. 

^ 'I bis is clearly the doctrine of the Afiima-Mundi ; maintained also by Plato, Spinoza, BoUngbroke, and others: as 
for example : — 

• “All are but parts of one stupendous whole. 

Whose body Nature is, and God the soul.’' Essay on Man, Ep, 1. sec. 9. 

1 1 is a ngular tluit Pope, while putting into polished versification the system of another man, did noUpprehend its meaning. 



Bde renides thought; and exterior to me are tlic before-mentioned earth, and paradise, and 
conndhled things. • 

If justioG be peiwcrted, and the moral foree of the gods bo diminished; and if their life, 
being without g‘ui^JL, be troubled, (i.e. by means of austerities of evil beings); then I become 
inrarnate on earth, oppnse^ the adversaries of the relestials in the scene of contest, and 
remove the distress of these by dc8tro)?ing the fornr^^jr. 

Preserving by my nature th« "virtues (or nttrilmtes) of the before-stated four ages in due 
order, without failure* my fcrm possesses 4he whiteness ol" the moon, with its red and its 
azure liglit, togctlicr with its beautiful colour of gold. • 

O thou, of the good disprsition! tlius shall 1 always bo —holding the Cfinkram * — abiding 
in the green water -the god Jhalma dwelling in (the Jolos springing out of ) my navel 
always during tlie night of Ins sleep. 

O good Mam! we have spoken these things, seeing there is benignant favor towards 
thee, for thy inf Tmation concerning our inexpressible immaterial form; but can even the 
great and wise rishis perceive the sliorc (or boundary) of my immeasurable illusive im- 
mensity ? , 

It may bo remarked, that here we have a hymn conc^xmn^ Narray ana ; calcu- 

lated strongly to produce the idea, that it is a poetical attempt to describe an immaterial 
being of boundless immensity by sensible figures and images^ bcTrowed from the friost 
magnificent images in the creation; and, at the same time, intimating an admitted failure 
in the aUem[)t. As such, it may he taken for a declaration of the unity of the Supreme 
Being; resolving creation, preserving, and destroying, into acts of power; and reducing 
every other species of spiritual nature to a subordinate and crealeil existence, even as — 

** Myriads of spiritual boiiius walk the earth 
Unseen ; both when we sleep and when vre wake.” 

The process of suth personification Is, however, highly frauglit with danger and deception, 
as the practical result has proved. Apart from its worst result, gross and debasing poly- 
theism, the more refined V<ulanti system hence resolves all things into illusion; and lowers 
the Supreme Being into the mere Platonic Anima -Minuli ; a conclusion very easily drawn 
from the ftjregoing versos. As regards the leading fact of the deluge, we find the writer 
obscuring circumstances stated in other versions of the liaraf/iavi^oud loading to a suspic ion, 
as just before intimated, that the ark was turned into a personification of the preserving 


* The ChaWam is the wheel or ring, which being whirled and elanceJ from the forc-finger cuts its mark in two., 

1 Which the reader, if he choose, may compare with the thoiitiii highly poetical, H>mn to Nurraj/aniy by 

the great Sir W. Jones. Unafifectedly sincere us is our admiration of that splendid genius, if vc d^re hint at a fault, we 
think it might pertain to his hymns to the Hindu gods: at least, such hymns sliould have cniitained only puiely native 
ideas, and the .scriptural or Christian idea.s borrowed and blended tberewitb, as in the hymn to NarrayaftUy should, we 
think, have been distinctly indicated by difference of type, or express marks of quotation. 

2 p 
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deity, and the sago Marcandeya seems identified with VaivasWd^ta^ or Noah; saying 
nothing of other persons preserved, which may be considered as an omission, not a denial. 

As regards the poetical imagery of these stanzas, some expressions are striking ; and 
perhaps particularly so in the seventeenth stanza. But for the rest, the mjfxUire of metaphor, 
and confusion of ideas, are very great, calculated, as we should suppose, to jeave on the mind 
of a native the impression of the sublime only because obscure ; but not bearing trial by severer 
rules, whicli however it would appear hypf^rcritical and superfluous here to attempt to apply. 

Further comment will not be needed as to the historical fact of the deluge ; but some 
additional discussion as to secondary causes may, perhaps, impart interest and usefulness to 
this work ; and may in consequence be toleratec^, even if not approved. 

Various theories conceniMig the earth, and the proximate causes of the deluge, our readers 
will know have existed ; formed partly from induction, but too considerably from mere 
hypothesis alone. Dr. Burners opinion is perhaps the most fanciful, and least supported by 
evidence. This was his supposing the surface of the earth to be a mere crust or shell, which 
broke and fell into the mass of waters beneath ; but carrying also great qiiantities of air, 
hollow reservoirs were formed by the internal resistance of the air, into which the waters 
retired, leaving the surface of the earth broken by mountains and other irregularities. On 
such a theory, a word of commentary need not be wasted. Mr. Woodward, who partly 
followed Burnet, stated some facts as to the existence of fossil shells imbedded in rocks ; 
whence ho inferred, that all things were once in a state of fusion, and settled down according 
to their specific gravity; which inference is, however, defective, as the various geological 
strata do not follow the orden of specificc gravity. Buffoii thought, that we inhabit only the 
ruins of a world ; over which, from the nature and position of fossil remains, the waters must 
long have brooded; and considering that the ocean has an alleged flux from east to west, 
he thought that thus the sea and Iknd may have changed places. His theory of induction, 
though defective, yet is founded on more facts than those of others ; and we consider it to 
*be an approximation towards the truth. The Neptunian and Wernerian theories of the earth 
do not bear much, we conceive, on the proximate causes of the deluge. Mr. Penn * supposes, 
that the ancient habitable surface of the globe was submerged, at the deluge, beneath the 
ocean; and that the present continents, which before formed the bed of the sea, were, by a 
subsidence of the old ones and the retreat of the sea to its new bed,, made the future 
residence of man. The objections to this view, arise from the idio-topography of the four 
paradisaical rivers, and from the fossil remains of land animals found largely itnbedded in 
the present surface of the earth. This latter objection will be easily removed by what 
follows ; but the identity of site of the four rivers of Eden, must bo carefully examined in 
the sequel ; for it might, unless found to be capable of fair and honorable interpretation, have 
power to upset any deduction not including itself : and we cannot permit ourselves, with 
Mr. Penn, to consider the account of these rivers in the Mosaic narrative as a “ marginal 
gloss.” Reserving therefore this objection for the present, we advert to a system which, we 
believe, ranks La Place at its head ; though we are constrained, from wanting the works of 
that astronomer, to derive the foundation of our remarks from a subordinate source. 


Comparative Eatiniate of the Mineral and iMosaicai Geologies, apud, Mansford’s Gazetteer— Art. 
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Tho orbit of the ea^h uot bein^ a circlo, but an ellipse, with the sun in one of its foci, 
causes the earth to bc^four millions of miles nearer the sun at the end of December than it is 
at the end of June. Tho sun, at the end of the former month, is vertical over 23^ S. latitude. 
At that time its^af^arent motion is accelerated, and its well known action on the waters 
(as in the ordinary case of tides) much increased; as stated, to the extent of one fifteenth; to 
counteract whicli * the earth travels three minutes of a degree per diem more rapidly than 
at the time of aphelion, af the end of June. Thus the sun, which exercises an increased 
power on the earth’s motion, has a much greater one over the fluid mass of waters, Tho 
ofTect, as assorted, (and let the^poiiU receive careful attention) is to impel tho vast body of 
water, which rests on the globe, m masses into the southern liemisphere ; and, as we presume, 
to keep it there ; because the mass once accumulated by a stronger force, annually return- 
ing, will not oliey if vreakened and inferior force. Thus, from January to March, the 
power decreases, and becomes least at the end of June; continues so till the beginning of 
October; and then goes on gradually to increase until its maximum at the end of December, 
or perhaps some short time after. We put this point into as plain and popular language 
as possible, satisfied that here is one main hinge of the system ; and if there be a defect here, 
the whole will be defective. 

The next turning point of the system is, that the perihelion, or place of the earth’s orbit 
in which the earth is nearest to the sun, is in a state of prr)gression, art the rate of of a 
degree of the ecliptic yearly ; at the rate of I" 48' in 100 years; a V^hole sign of tho zodiac 
in 1744; three signs in 5282J years; a semicircle, or hemisphere, in l0,465i; and the whole 
ecliptic in 20,931 years. • 

The two positiniis being as^sumed as grounded, and the reader will look well to them, 
lot us turn to the consefjuenees. 

We have one great cycle of 20,S81 years, a lesser one of 10,405 years, another of 5233 
years: the revolution of the last, produces altered effects; of tho second, opposite effects; and 
of the first, a recurrence of the same effects: that is, if in the imaginary year 1, the greatest* 
accumulation of waters were round the north polo ; then, in the year 5233, a transit of the 
waters would take place across the equator; in the year 10,465, tho greatest accumulation 
of waters would he at the south pole ; in the year 15,698, a reversed transit across tho ^ 
equator would occur; and in the year 20,931, the body of waters would again surround the 
north pole. 

In the year 140 B.C., Hipparchus found the earth’s perihelion point to he 5 ’ 30' of Sagit- 
tarius. In A-D. 1588, Kepler found it to be 5® 32' of Capricorn. In 1800, it was in 9® 30' 
of Capricorn ; and, by the rate of progression before stated, or T 2 ' annually, it must now, in 
1835, be 10® 7’ 10'^ of Capricorn. By calculating backwards on this principle, the perihelion 
point must have entered Capricorn about 590 years ago, or A.D. 1245; Sagittarius, B. C. 
499;«corpio, B. C. 2243, Libra, B.C. 3987; Virgo, B.C. 5731; Leo, B.C. 7475; and 20’ of 
Cancer, about 8637 B.C., or 10,472 years ago; coming within a fraction of the second cycle, 
when opposite results took place. Consequently, on this system, the greatest accumulation 
of water was about the north pole 10,472 years since, or B. C. 8687. Deduct from this amount 
4035, and it leaves years B. C. 4002, the received period of the creation ; at which lime the 
perihelion point must have passed through nearly the whole of Virgo, its entrance on Libra 
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bein^ only fifteen years later, and then the body of water would have4)een drawn within the 
tropics, leaving* the land about the north pole dry, and possibly as far as 30® N. latitude. 
Deduct the received antediluvian period 1654, and it leaves B. C. 2348, the received chrono- 
logy of the deluge; nearly corresponding with the transit of the perihevtiojn point through 
Libra, or 28° 50' of Libra : at which time there must have been a recession of waters from 
the farther portion of the northern tropic, and a great accession of waters poured over the 
whole soutiiern tropic; the mass concentrating itself further to the extreme south until down 
to a late period, when the perihelion pf>int began again to recede towards the north. Now 
this deduction, in connexion with a following remark, may Vcconcile aslronomj with geolo- 
gical appearances; and answer ‘perhaps lolcrabjy well to ll^e Mosoic'narrative of creation, 
though such an admission wjll require further attention : but we must look toother causes fer 
the Mosaic deluge; for a gradual flux of waters to the south, however fl|;reat, neither accords 
with the extent nor the manner of the deluge recorded by the sacred historian. 

Before however entering on ibis investigation, it may be well to state succinctly th© 
geological view of the question. We may take, first, the view given by the writer whose 
system we have been following, in part, and endeavouring to simplify. He says, “ It must 
be evident to every eye that has compared the aspi»rJ of the sea-coast with ihe interior of a 
‘‘country — 1, That the surface must have been exposed to the action of tliosoa, or bos been 
“ covered by the sea— 2, That beneath the undulations of the soil, and the remains of the sea, 
“ are to be found whole'slrata of the remains of land animals and vegelabIes-3, That these 
“ layers of land and marine remains are in some instances placed alternately one above 
“ another— and, 4, That thesie remains often consist, in Europe, of animals and vegetable® 
“ peculiar now to the tropics, and often of species become extinct. It appears also, that the 
“processes employed in producing these changes, must severally have occupied, in the 
“ ordinary course of nature, many thousand years. Hence, the gl(jbe itself must have existed 
“ for ages anterior to U»e common interpretations of the Mosaic chronology — 

‘ — “ No person who views the fossil remains of destroyed countries, who considers the strata 

“ of remains upon strata, and who contemplates the combinations which must have existed 
“ in distant epochs, can hesitate to admit, that, without a miracle for that special purpose, 
such phenomena could not have been produced in less than many thousand years ; and, in 
“ collateral proof of this deduction from natural appearances, we may refer to the traditions 
“ of all antiquity, and to the existing records of eastern nations.” * 

We may take, secondly, the language of a writer, whose tone is less equivocal, as we 
find them extracted from the Christian Observer, in the Madras periodical of like title, for 
December 1834; a publication which, by the way, has been most happily growing alike in 
talent and interest. The importance of the passage will excuse its length : it is the following: — 
“ The observations of geologists are often objected to, by those who arc almost entirely 
“ ignorant of them, as inadequate, from their supposed limited extent, to afford a basis 
“ suHicicnl fui such inferences. But, in fact, geological knowledge is not thus limited; for 
“ Vie are fully acquainted with the general feat ares of the geology uf Europe, theugh much 
“ of the detail still requirs a fuller oxamiuation : enough also is known of America to exhibit 


Wonders of the Heavens. Lect. 10. 
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a perfect aceordance •in the g^reat outlines; and the partial observations which have been 
mdde in other quarters of the globe have detected nothing of a contrary tendency. The 
induction is not, indeed, as yet sufficiently large to establish a complete theory, but it is 
quite enough, far more than enough, to establish the inferences which bear upon the 
present question. Indeed, if, instead of all Europe, we were acquainted with the structure 
of only our own little Isle of Wight, that would be quite enough. We do not require 
a knowledge of all the architecture in the woric^ to convince us that some time must have 
been occupied in laying the successive courses of masotiry, from the foundation-stone to 
the parapet jtif the attics of sbbuilding : the inspection of a single cottage would suffice to 
convince us of this ;* and the ^scs are qui^e parallel. * 

But to proceed to our facts of observation : and we will confine ourselves to the series 
of fnssiliferouB stratll. 

“ 1. These have undeniably been sedimentary deposits, which have accumulated in a 
Jliiid stale, as is evident from Uie manner in which they have taken impression of the 
iinbedded strata, and filled every cavity in them. 

‘‘ ‘2. The aggregate tluchni^ss of tjje European series of fossi lifer ous strata which emerge 
from beneath one another, like the edges of so many cards swept slantingly aside, cannot 
amount to less than eight or ten miles, if considered collectively as superimposed. This 
will convey some idea of the vast masses with which we arej concerned. 

3. This vast mass is subdivided into hundreds of strata, each distinguished by its pecu- 
liar organic remains; not huddled together, but arranged in definite groups with as much 
precision as in the drawers of a collector’s cabinet. These iieinains often consist of shells 
with dolkatc spines, so brittle that they could not have been removed from any distance 
without destruction; and they appear, therefore, to have lived and died in their present 
locality. These numerous strata may bo conveniently subdivided into four principal 
groups rt', //, r, r/, of each of which it may bo proper to say a few words. 

n. — I'lie lowest fossiliferous rocks, consisting of many beds of coarse slate, shell, sand* * 
“ stone, and limestone, alternating in many series. Mr. JVlarchisoii has recently published 
an account of the upper portion (})robably not more than half of this series,) as seen on 
the borders of Wales, of which the aggregate thickness is about 20,0(10 feet. The remains 
are various intjrino zoophytes and testacoa, for the most part of very peculiar character. 
Teeth, and some other bones of vertebral fishes, are sometimes found, but they are rare. 
Vegetables, like? those of the iie.vt group, are also found in the lowest beds of this, in 
- Ireland, a^id on the borders of Devonshire and Cornwall. 

i. — The beds containing coals, consisting of alternate layers of sand, clay, and coal; 
the latter obviously of vegetable origin. The thickness of this group must exceed 5000 
feet, and the alternations of the submerged vegetable layers of coal, and the beds of sand 
an(f clay (originally mud,) which appear to have been brought down by successive wintry 
currents, are very numerous, and must have required an enormous time for their accumu- 
‘‘ lation in any conceivable mode. The remains are ch icily those of vegetables appr ^xi- 
“ mating to the present tropical species, but occasionally beds of fresh-water shells have 
‘ been found, ivith fish, and some traces of saurian animals. • 

c. -~ After an interval of varying thickness, sometimes exceeding 1000 feet, of a red 
• 2 Q ♦ 
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sandstone^ generally with few or no organic remains, there succeed about 3000 feet ot 
various lime stones, alternating with beds of clay, and surmounted by more thai^^ 1000 
feet of chalk, and an intervening sand. In all these beds, the shells differ very consider- 
ably from those of the older fossiliferous rocks ; the species still differ eten in the different 
beds of this same group : but there is a generic resemblance throughout. Large saurian 
animals are peculiarly abundant in many beds of this series; and in the Weald of Kent a 
large deposit of fresh- water shells is found interposed between marine substrata and 
superstrata. Here again is a change of condition, any conceivable theoretical explanation 
of which must create a larye demand of time. But, wavmg this as theoretical ^ the obvious 
fact of the successive accumtilations of the other marine deposits^of this suite must have 
“ occupied a long period. , 

d . — The uppermost fossiliferous rocks consists of more than 500ft foot (if we compare 
“ France, Italy, and Sicily) of various clays, sands, and limestones, exhibiting in the organic 
remains of the successive beds a gradual approximation to the actual species of shells in the 
“ present seas. Remains of terrestrial animals are for the first time observed in the grouping: 
here also alternations of beds of marine and fresh-water shells are strikingly observed : the 
whole is covered by a bed of gravel, apparently the result of some violent diluvial convul- 
sion, which is the groat seat of large terrestrial quadrupeds but it must also be observed, 
that there are similar beds (except the bones in question) in many other parts of the 
“ geological series. 

4. We find in each group rolled water -worn pebbles of the older groups ; so that the 
earlier rocks must have had lime to consolidate from their original state of mud, and been 
“ subsequently exposed to the abrading action of water. This sufficiently proves that the 
deposition of the groups could not possibly have been coritemporaneouSj as Granville Penn 
and others have seemed to agree. 

“ 5. We find indications of the most violent convulsions. We see deposits, which from 
the laws of gravity must have been originally horizontal, thrown up perpendicularly; 
and we find them shattered by other intrusive rocks, agreeing in their general characters 
with volcanic rocks, and producing by their contact eflbcts which would naturally result 
from igneous lava. 

Now all these points are mere farts of observation. We merely say, when we see a 
marine or fresh-water shell, or a vegetable, that they are what they are ; when we see 
** a rock like lava, and producing the effects of lava, that it has this resemblance, and 
has exerted such an action. We merely infer that a series of successive depos}fs must have 
‘‘ been formed in successive times^ and inquire carefully into the circumstances of each, as 
throwing light on the length of the times required.” 

The question being thus stated, and the solution in part prepared, a further reference to 
astronomical deductions will be perhaps requisite, to account, in part, for tropical remains 
in high northern latitudes The gradual diminution of the obliquity of the earth^s orbit, at 
the rate of 51" in UK) years, is the circumstance adverted to; which, however, amounts 
only to one degree in 6923 years, and therefore, without recurring perhaps needlessly to a 
fathomless antiquity, this cause would not be sufficient to include Britain within the tropics ; 
notwithstanding that many concurring sources of evidence indicate that high northern 
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latitudes were ancienUv much warmer, in point of climate, than now. We are disposed to 
thinly that if the great (luctuations of water on the surface of the globe are admitted^ then 
the change of the mass of waters would alone sufficiently well account for the deposit of 
tropical fossil remains in high latitudes, since vegetables could be carried onward by the 
water, and so far as shells are concerned, the aqueous inhabitants would of course accompany 
the waters, and deposit their exuviae when ceasing to be. The diminution of the obliquity 
of the ecliptic may be allowed its share, and will solve some obscure points in ancient annals; 
but wc should not be disposed to assign to it thef principal share as to the deposition of 
tropical marine productions in t^e temperate zones. 

We may dow sun-up the matter, so far as yet proceeded in, by quoting the synopsis of 
the writer already followed in ^ome of the ffreceding deductions. 

Perhaps the phenomena discovered by the geologists require no further explication than 
“ is aflbrdcd by these great astronomical changes! It is unquestionably evident that they 
account fur, and are fully equal to, the general production of all those phenomena. 

What may be the actual measure of the accumulation of waters froin the action of the 
‘‘ maxima of the forces in either hemisphere, during the passage of the perihelion, I have 
not attempted to calculate ; but d steady rise of an inch per annum, cr eight feet in a 
century, during twenty-five centuries, would produce two hundred feet perpendicular, 
which, with an increase of fifteen feet from ordinary, and twenty -five feet from spring. tides, 
“ would in ‘ZOUO years, be sufficient to deluge, undermine, and destroy, all the lands in 
‘‘ either hemisphere ; and to produce those beds of shells, and oth&r marine appearances 
which have hitherto excited so much astonishment, and whigh have boon involved in such 
inexplicable mystery ! ^ • 

“ The following are the general deductions which the preceding facts and reasonings 
‘‘ seem to establish. • 

“ 1. That the changes on the earth's surface, and the consequent phenomena of the strata, 
and the fossil remains, arc referable to certain known motions of the earth as a planet. 

“ 2. That those motions are llic revolutions of the perihelion point (or line of apsides,) 
‘‘ in'Z0,^.K)0 years, producing opposite effects in both hemispheres every 10,150 years : and the 
diminishing obliquity of the ecliptic, at the present rate of a degree in 6900 years. * 

“ 3. That the perihelion forces, in varying their declination, gradually accumulate the 
seas in that heinis[Jlicre to which they are perpendicular, and that the gradual accumulation 
takes place in either hemisphere, while the point of the maxima advances through twenty 
‘‘ degrees of declination, in a period of about 3 tS8 years, 

4. That the accumulation of the seas in that heinispliere, in which lies the direction of 
‘‘ the perihelion radius, is a consequence of the accumulated solar impulse, which produces, 
or occasions a corresponding variation in the mundane reactions, or oscillating momentum 
of4he waters. 

‘‘5. I’hat the increments of quantity and momentum of the seas act by slow degrees on 


* From these causes, a mile perhaps mi^lit be added to the depth or height of the seas for a month before and al ter 
the passage of the perihelion ; but an additional height of 100 fathoms at that season, and 100 £eet at other lime.s, would 
“ be sufficient to effect ail the revolution, observed by geologists.’' 
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the land in either hemisphere, so as to produce space for their ovrp variable positions, till 
in sufficient time the space occupied by the land, is reduced in propprtion to the ac%umu- 
lating; space occupied by the seas. 

6. lhat as the seas encroach on the land in one hemisphere, they rejtire from the other, 
on the known principle of their equilibrium ; but during the operation of the perihelion 
maxima, they are also accumulated in volume sufficient to make new encfoachments on 
the land, adding more and more to their momenta in each foilbwing year. 

7. That, in 1821, the periheUon forces operate in maxima on the 31st of December, over 
the parallel of 23 ' T south ; that these forces are now mor/jng northward at such a rate as 
that in the year 4719 they will arrive at a middle southern declination ; in 6463 will act 
over the equator; in 8207 will advance to a middle northern declination, producing 
sensible effects on that hemisphere ; and between the years 8207 and«15,l84, wmII probably 
be the means of covering the northern hemisphere with sea, nearly as the southern 
hemisphere is covered at present. 

“ 8. That, in tracing the progression of these forces through former periods, it appears 
that they passed the equator to the southward about the year 4002 before Christ, producing 
probably such terrestrial phenomena as those described in the first chapter of Genesis; and 
** that they reached a middle southern declination about the year 22-58, producing probably 
“ such sensible effects in that hemtspherCy as are described in the Mosaic and other accounts 
“ of the deluge,^ 

9. That this motion of the perihelion forces over different parallels of terrestrial 
latitude, by producing an ajtcrnate preponderancy of seas in both hemispheres, sufficiently 
accounts for the marini; strata, and for all the marine phenomena observed upon or 
under the surface of the land, the gradual operations of chemical agency being sufficient 
to account for the substantial changes in the bodies.^ 

“ 10. That, if the frequent discovery of tropical remains in the latitude of Britain be 
considered as evidence that those remains were natives of these latitudes, the change of 
climate may be referred to the diminished angles formed by the planes of the equator and 
ecliptic, which takes place at the rate of 52'^ in a century, and of a degree in about 6900 
years; and which would have been equal to 45*^ in seven revolutions of the apsides, or 
“ 149,000 years. 

“ For iny own part, disposed to acknowledge and in every thing l6 admire the benevo- 
“ lence of the Creator, 1 see no moral evil to deplore in the changes described. Nothing is 
“ effected abruptly ; and man is gradually warned to seek new habitations. His notices are 
“ slow but unerring ; and bo linds fresh and renovated countries prepared for his subsistence, 
“ and abundantly fitted for his enjoyment, by these grand operations.” 

Thus astront mieal deductions, if accurate, and geological inferences, appear tolerably 
well to ooulirm and support each other. An important question arises, whether cilhea one, 
or both, t an he harmoni/ed with the received chronology ; the Mosaic account of the deluge ; 
and, of the tVeutiun ? The received chronology is not a matter perfectly adjusted ; for though 


* From the woriU in italicA we are diMentient. EJ, 

t The fossil shells in the European Mountains belong to species found in the Southein Ocean!*' 
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Usher^s be the more usually followed, it is not exempt from objections; and other authori- 
ties ijifier. Thus, according to that chronology, agreeing with the Hebrew, the flood is 
placed A. M. 1656; the Septuagint chronology fixes it at A. M. 2242; and Dr. Hales, at 
A. M. 2256; the Vatican copy, 2242 ; the Alexandrian, 2262; Josephus, 2265 ; Samaritan, 1307. 
Supposing that we take a medium of the whole, and say circiUr A. M. 2000, still we make 
no important flifl^rence. The only result will be to bring the point of greatest reaction in 
the mass of waters decidedly within the sign Libra; and thereby the more decidedly imply 
the passing of the perihelion point over the ccjuatftr. W^aro satisfied, therefore, both that 
the deluge did occur at or ab^ut that period; and, also, that the astronomical solution 
referred to will not do more than account fur a part of the phenomena of the deluge as 
recorded by the great Hebrew Historian antf legislator. 

We commenced this dissertation by avowing a willingness to inquire into secondary 
causes so far as requisite; with the additional observation, that we saw no reason to object 
to direct miraculous agency, either distinct from proximate causes, or indefinitely increasing 
their ordinary operation. By this position we abide*, and not without feeling that we are 
able to defend it, if need be, much more at large than is here judged important or needful. 
It is not science but sciolism, we conceive, which would restrain an almighty agent from 
creating, or directly producing, an incroasod volume of waters; though it does and must 
admit, that the existing volume of waters did not originate from itself, or occur as a 
fortuitous result from secondary causes, apart from an intelligent primary cause. We may 
illustrate our meaning by adverting to a modern Nconomian explanation of the asserted 
miracle of manna in the wilderness, in an extraordinary manner supporting a whole nomadic 
people. Hut it seems that a shrub in the desert of Arabia produce! a gum, the manna of the 
present Materia Medica; and, therefore, the manna which supported the Israelitish people 
was the gum which exuded from this shrub. Eximious ratiocination! Why admit the fact, 
but evade or deny the recorded manner? The fact, indeed, is too strongly supported by 
evidence to bo denied. Then either the mode of its occurrence is true, or it is false. If it bo* 
false, the alleged secondary cause is not sufficient to produce the effect, oven though Arabia 
Deserta produced a shrub of the kind on every square foot of ground, without at least 
introducing some miracle: and if the record be true, then the natural and unforced inter-* 
pretation is to admit a direct exertion of Almighty power — the cause asserted in the narra- 
tive; by which, moiSfeover, no difficulties are created not consequent also to the other hypo- 
thesis. In parallel reasoning, either the historical fact of the deluge is true or false. But 
the truth of the fact, by an amazingly wide range of evidence derived from every country, 
is placed beyond all dispute, or cavilling at the Mosaic record, Then, the manner stated 
in this record must be true or false. If false, is there any conceivable mode of explaining 
the fact, so as to exclude direct miraculous agency? We have yet met with none; and that 
deduction from astronomical secondary causes, which wo have patiently followed, because 
persuaded that if true it has its value, does not account for all the phenomena, or relieve 
the difficulty. It provides indeed for a great accumulation of water within the soutljerii 
tropic; to some extent within the northern one also; and, considering that the form of the 
earth is that of a prolate spheroid, the accumulation of a mass of waters, piled up near the 
equator, would evidently only require a comparatively slight measure of extraordinary 
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to flow widely on either side ; but still it leaves the polar freg^ions, and consider- 
able circles beyond, wholly or partially denuded of water; consequently, not a deluge 
covering all the earth; and, besides, it makes the deluge a slowly and regularly migratory 
passage of waters; corresponding, by a different process, with the oscill^liqns of the earth's 
surface supposed by Bufibn and Do Luc. The facts, as to manner, in the Mosaic narrative, 
are still unaccounted for by any theory of natural or secondary causes. The simple fact 
must be admitted ; being too well supported for the most sturdy sceptic successfully to deny. 
Why then not also admit the mi^nner and the cause adduced by the narrative, or direct 
Almighty agency ? After so much preface and explanation/ pre shall take the liberty at once 
to do so; and we think, without having any tjioory to support, that a union of ordinary 
and extraordinary causes c|in be successfully made out, by plain induction from facts 
recorded by the sacred historian ; inferred from the astronomical positions slated ; and 
supported by the geological inquiries which have been thought to bear so unfavorable an 
aspect to the narrative in question. The sacred record is the following one : — 

“ For yet seven days, and 1 will cause it to rain upon the earth forty days and forty 
nights; and every living substance that ! have made will I destroy from ofl[‘the face of the 

earth. And it came to pass after seven days, that the waters of the flood were upon the 

earth ; the same day were all the fountains of the great deep broken up, and the windows 

** of heaven were opened. And the rain was upon the earth forty days and forty nights. 

And the flood was forty days upon the earth ; and the waters increased and bare up 

the ork, and the ark went upon the face of the waters. And the waters prevailed 

exceedingly upon the earth ; and all the high hills, that were under the whole heaven, 
were covered. Fifteen ' cubits upward did the waters prevail ; and the mountains were 

covered. And all flesh died that moved upon the earth, and every living substance was 

destroyed which was upon the ftice of the ground, and Noah only remained alive, and 

they that were with him in the ark. And the waters prevailed upon the earth a hundred 

and fifty days. And God made a wind to pass over the earth, and the waters asswaged . 

** The fountains also of the deep and the windows of heaven were stopped, and the rain from 
heaven was restrained; And the waters returned from off the earth continually: and after 
the end of the hundred and fifty days the waters were abated. And the ark rested in the 
“ seventh month, on the seventeenth day of the month, upon the mountains of Ararat. And 
the waters decreased continually until the tenth month: in the tenl?i month, on the first 
day of the month, were the tops of the mountains seen.” 

Let us look first at the rain. This is a natural secondary cause, but increased, in an extra- 
ordinary manner. Whence came it? ** The windows of heaven’’ (eroboth-hashamayim) is a 
figurative mode of speech ; of three meanings of the term eruboth, the translators have taken 
the most metaphorical one. The word also means Cataracts, great falls of water from a 
high place:’' rain in streams, like the trunks of elephants, says our Hindu authority; and 
we accept the figure. Now such a rain, and for such a length of time without intermission, 
could not occur without special interposition with natural causes ; though these might have 
aided : for consider the supposed fact of a vast accumulation of waters in the tropics, exposed 
for a length of time to the powerful action of solar heat in those latitudes, and an extraor- 
dinary mass of humid exhalations must have been raised, and indefinitely rarified over 
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the plane of action. Suppose again these exhalations blown by the trade winds, or by a 
sudc^n and extraordipary wind, into the temperate regions; there condensed by the coldness 
of the atmospliere, and falling in torrents proportioned to the accumulations. Thus we 
find something ^liRe secondary causes; though We rest no weight on them: the grand 
admission of extraordinary Divine agency being alone sufficient. Next advert to ** The 
fountains of great tleep ^^ (mahnvknoth tihvom rabah); from which expression many 
* learned and most rcspecttible men have inferred the existence of subterraneous depths, 
or fiainlains of waters. The writer would sifggest another interpretation. Without 
dwelling minutely on the import of mahnyknoth, fountains ^ usually springing, it must 
be admitted, from tlw earth, let the whole expression be considered to denote the vast 
mass of waters of the great abyss, or congregated oceans. It is probable, we have seen, 
that this mass of waters was heaped up in the regions of the equator. Let the temporary 
eArtion of an extraordinary power scatter this mass north and south, and then, inclusive of 
the rain, we have the means of a literally universal deluge ; leaving no point of the earth's 
surface, the highest mountains not excepted, uncovered: while tha ceasing of the extraordi- 
nary power; the passing of a wind, as recorded in the narrative, in a reverse direction; above 
all, the resumed solar action and reaction of the waters; will account for the retiring of the 
waters within their natural boundary ; providing all the phenomena recorded in the Mosaic 
account of the deluge at loss expense of miraculous agerliy than by some supposed, and by 
others denied. Were there at the same time an internal concussion of the earth by volcanic 
agency at, or near, the equator, a thing nowise impossible or improb'able, then this might 
be the natural agent employed in disparting the waters: it wqpid account for the singular 
disruption of geological strata often observed; and for the deefth of every living thing; 
seeing that a deluge alone docs not aeeount for the destruction of aquatic inhabitants, though 
volcanic action under the sea always has that effect. Here we have sufficient cause why the 
highest hills, in widely distant latitudes, should exhibit marine fossil remains; though to 
account for some of the imbedded exuviae we must confessedly look to higher antiquity • 
tl>an the period of the Mosaic deluge, and adv«*rt to that of the creation. 

Before entering however on this still more difficult inquiry, the writer would observe, 
with reference to what fias been stated, that ho would dread the imputation of a mere * 
system-builder, on vague theory or hypothesis. He has made it at least an object to pursue 
an inductive proces^, to state as many facts as possible first, and then to draw conclusions 
from them. If the facts are not sufficient in number, or any inference forced, gratuitous, or 
false, he isjopen to conviction and correction: his object not being to establish what may be 
considered his own reveries, but simple truth ; the cause of which he conceives to bo promoted 
by every presumed approximation towards it, yet still leaving some things unknown to 
reward the research of more able or more diligent inquirers. 

Aatransition to inquire into the era of the creation and connected geological difficulties, 
may be both decorously and advantageously prefaced by another extract from the columns of 
the Madras Christian Observer. After stating the circumstances before quoted, it proceeds; — 

‘‘ Give the facts llieir due. If our current interpretation of the word of God does not 
cohere with them, the fault is in the expositor, not the text; but it js not satisfactory 
gratuitously to interpose a miracle to justify our comment. 
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Several modes have been proposed of conciliating with the sabred record the conclu- 
aions forced upon the mind by the facts of geblofjy. They are chiefly the fJlowing;^ 

At an earlier period of the science, De Luc and others imagined these beds to 
have been accumulated beneath the bed of the anindiluvian ocean, bctw^jen the six days of 
creation and the Noachian deluge; and that at the latter epoch, by a sort of general 
oscillation of the surface, the oceans and continents changed place. This \iew has been 
now generally abandoned, partly because the time, 10[)0 y^ars, seems insufficient to 
account for the phenomena: ancohjection of great weight, though we should hesitate to 
assert that the point admits of absolute demonstration, r A greater difficulty is, that in 
this case we should hardly expect to find so many successive veit^ of different organic 
genera; the latest rocks alone containing any proximation to the present orders, and alone 
also containing any traces of terrestrial animals. All the phenomena seem to suggest 
successive periods of animal creation closing with Ihbt of the land quadrupeds, and aifls- 
cedent to the existence of man. The difficulties in the way of this interpretation would 
therefore be very embavassing, though we cannot affirm that they are insuperable. 

2. The next solution is by means of a former creation, interposed between the begin- 
ning^'* (Genesis 1.) and the six days, which had become extinct, and whose ruins formed the 
chaos of the second verse — referring the organic remains to this supposed /ormcr world. In 
addition to the point of BibliceM criticism as respects the exposition of this passage, there 
is a physical difficulty, arising from the idea that this former supposed world possessed 
** light, and probably a sun, and a general system of animal and vegetable economy, analo- 
** gous to the present. Thosf, therefore, who adopt it, with Dr. Chalmers, explain the words 
which more naturally sfeem to imply u first creation, as denoting a r^-ereation of objects 
previously existing but then extinct. They must, in short, explain “ And God said, Let 
there bo light,” by something like the phrase, Again thou sayest, come again . Now this 
** seems harsh and forced ; yet if (for argument’s sake) it were admitted that this solution is 
the true one, we should in that case hardly expect that a revelation, having the history 
of God's dealings with men for its great subject, should be introduced with a formal 
“ notice of a supposed earlier world ;~a matter interesting indeed, as a question of science, 
but quite unconnected with moral or spiritual discipline. But, without such a preface, the 
difficulty we have mentioned must have occurred, since it would arise, supposing the 
“ interpretation correct, not from the cofitradiction, but only from the Silence of the text. 

8. There is the interpretation of Mr. Faber and others, who consider the six days as 
“ denoting extended periods. Now, to identify the periods before the mention of jLbe sun with 
“ periods measured hy that luminary, is as much a stretch of private interpretation as even 
“ the extended view. Mr. Faber strongly urges this theory, as bringing to light a very 
striking general coincidence between the phenomena of the succession of organic remains 
(the oldest rocks having vegetables and testacea, the next larger marine animals and some 
winged animals, and the latest exhibiting the first traces of terrestrial quadrupeds, the 
** jMrhoie ailtecedent to the creation of man) and the Mosaic record, as to the order of their 
formation. This general coincidence has, however, been by some writers very injudici- 
ously pushed into details, as if the succinct Mosaic narrative were adapted to convoy a 
full account of the whole series of natural phenomena. From such injudicious attempts 
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(to use Baeon^s trite ^uotatiou) afahijiccdion of religion and a visionary philosophy ean 
al^ne aris^l and Professor Sedgwick has therefore strongly condemned such speculations 
ns unsatisfactory^ and they have indisposed him altogether to this view, and inclined him 
to the second. The advocates for this third, in reply to the objection as to the absence of 
rain, say that* the dew which watered the face of the earth might have fed the earlier 
vegetables ;• and who, they ask, shall pronounce what was the constitution of the primeval 
atmosphere! It has been often supposed that our moon, which presents a congeries of 
evident volcanic craters and no sensible atmofi(f)here, exhibits an analogy to this earlier 
state of preparation of a plapet. We can at least conceive a similar state of things. 
Burnet and others have argued, from the first mention oC the rainbow occurring after the 
deluge, that this state of dewm the place? of rain continued till that period. 

“ *1. A writer in«the Christian Obvserver, No. 389, who signs himself an Anti-infidel 
Geologist,^’ suggests a fourth solution— namely, to keep every thing literally as it is, 
according to the usual interpretation, hut to suppose that Adam might have spent a very 
lengthened period of ages in tlden before the fall, or the birth of Cain; but this so clearly 
contradicts the declaration (Genesis v. 4.) that ^ all the days that Adam lived were nine 
hundred and thirty years,’ that we need not spend a single line in contending with it. 

‘‘We have thus roamed through some of the common-places of this interesting subject, 
with the view to shew the chief conditions of the question. Earnestly, on the one hand, 
would we urge upon Christians students of geology not to fancy, in the ardour of their 
new discoveries, that they roust of necessity rush into some crude ^hypothesis which is to 
bend the Bible to geology ; and also not to be goaded by^ reproach into unfounded and 
“ perilous distinctions, as if the whole of Divine Revelation were net of equal truth and equal 
“ authority , or that plainly related facts might be diluted into al legories. It must centuries ago 
“ have been distressing to a young Copernicaii who loved j^nd reverenced the word of Ood, but 
“ who saw plainly that he must find out a more correct interpretation of certain passages in 
“ it than that which he had been accustomed to, to be taunted as an Infidel, for not believ-* 
“ ing that the sun moved and the earth stood still, by those who could not or would not 
discern the real merits of the question ; and there was perhaps danger lest the necessity 
“ of a new interpretation in a particular instance, should for the moment unsettle his mind :* 
and lest, in defending himself against his accusers, he should be led to make the very 
distinctions which* we have so strongly reproba'ted, between what is moral and what is 
scientific. It is a far less evil to suspend the judgment, than to rush to hasty conclusions. 

Our second caution is to those who, discerning no difficulties or leaping blindfold over 
them, have no sympathy for those of their fellow Christians who cannot be satisfied with 
this summary process. It is an unfair assumption in some of our anti-geological friends, 
that they are defenders of the word of God, and their Christian brethren impugners of it. 
Boji^ love it, and both wish to defend it ; and if each, with faith and diligent prayer, 
take the interpretation which he in his conscience believes to be right— that is, scriptural, 
and according to the mind of God— bis brother has no warrant to set him down for an 
abettor of infidelity. 

“ We should not have written so much upon this question, if the numerous letters which 
we have received respecting it; and the anxiety with which it is regarded at the present 
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mamwi by many relig'iouB students at both our Universities, had nft forced the topic upoii 
us. It were far better that every art and science in the world were u||knowti||dian that the 
church of Christ should be troubled, and weak believers perplexed. But the science of 
geology is no secret; it is every where canvassed, and it is certainly a study of ^eat 
** interest, which even already has yielded good fruit, by the corroborations which it has 
furnished of the truth of the deluge and the inspired chronology respectingHhcf origin of man. 
** If its disclosures are true, they cannot be noxious; if they really spring from the works of 
Ood, they cannot contradict hispword, ^en though they should contravene the more usual 
and prima facie interpretation of it. 

• The view* which appears to us upon the whole the most simple, which offers no violence 
to scripture, and which admits of all the actual phenomena, is, that the creation of the 
heavens and the earth, in the first verse of Genesis, is not intended to be included in the 
** six day 8^ labours detailed in the subsequent verses; but that it describes the original forma- 
** tion from nothing, and the primeval adjustment, of the materials of which all things were 
made by the Almighty Creator, in opposition to every false system of philosophy or mytho- 
<< logy; and that, between the period described in the first verse and the six days^ work, 
there elapsed an interval, we know not how long, but concluding with the chaos described 
in the second verse, from which the six days* work commences.'” 

This summary view, finally taken, would appear to the writer of these observations on 
the whole satisfactory. But notwithstanding the deference due to such names as those of 
Dr. Chalmers and Professor Sedgwick, he confesses a tendency to adopt the view of Mr. 
Faber, respecting the duraUon of the six days, without however running into details; 
because the singular ordet and diversity of geological strata would be thus best accounted 
for; and because he apprehends that it is not necessary to restrict the Hebrew word yom 
to no other sense than an ordinary natural day of twenty -four hours. In the language of 
the fourth commandment, sth-yom hasabath is used in a commemorative sense of rest from 
the work of creation; which rest must not be restricted literally to the seventh day only, 
seeing it has continued ever since, and extends over an age; and, in the New Testament, a 
derivative word (Sabhatismos) is used in a typical sense for an indefinite eternal period, 


♦ “ 1. That the first U the only verse of Genesis jn which the inspired writer speaks of the creation of solid matter, 
elthei In this or In other systems. ^ 

** 2. That in the second verse he speaks of this planet as actually existing, though not at that time in a state fit for 
‘^hibitaDcy; but ‘void* and ‘ without form,’ dark, and covered with water. 

** S. That in the remainder of the chapter he speaks of the refitting, re*fornbhing, and re-peopling, if i may so express 
** myself, of the earth. 

The exception which might have been taken to this interpretation from what is said (verses 14 to 19) respecting the 
heavenly bodies, bas long since given way before the Chiistian astronomer. It will now be readily allowed that these 
** verses allude to the regulation, wiiicb tlien took place, of the earth’s annual and diurnal movements, with releren<^ to the 
** sun and the other planets and stars. An original creation of the heavenly bodies at this period is out of the question. 
** These bodies had been made before ; all that the word of Ood now pronounces respecting them is, that they shonld * be 
* fights to diviile the d^y from the night, and for signs, and for seasons, and for days and years.' 

Further objections to the aimve positions might be suggested by the first tour verses of the second chapter of 
^ Oeaesls, and also by the fourth commandment; but the creation spoken of in the second chapter, aa well as in the 
fourth comnaodinenl, must follow, and must take its measure aad * baracterfrom the, more detailed accooat given. 
*Mn the first ebnpter : * Thm the heavens and the earth were finished/ dec/' 



expressly derived by inferential fi^re from the reit of Elohim oir the seventh day. We 
thin^, oonse^ently, that the ordinary and literal use of the word YOlf, does not exclude a 
figurative and more extensive meaning. But we writ#, conscious of fallibility, and under 
correction; not wiiliing to err— Instructed by the great leader in oriental research, we are 
cautious of etyinologies: yet, satisfied that in some primitive words there is a l^eserabiance 
between the *Het)rew and Sanscrit, though their parent stocks be different, so we are 
• strongly inclined to trace a resemblance between yuga (in Tamil yugam) and tom. But 
we would not rest much if any weight on such a lupposed resemblance. We would further 
inquire if the Greek axon has ^ny possible relation to yom, or yuga^ as it has, unques- 
tionably, with the Laiin ojevum: for if so, we should have»the strongest possible authority 
from the New Testament to inter, by pari?y of import, that tom may signify an age, in 
the sense of the Latiu aevum^ Greek aio7iy and Sanscrit xjuga. Aware, however, how little 
conclusive testimony verbal derivations can afford, we will not press this analogy further; 
being satisfied, on the whole, that the Mosaic account Of the creation, rightly interpreted, is 
capable of harmonizing with geological and astronomical deductions. Of that account 
‘‘ the physical facts are only incidental,” as remarked by the Christian Observer; and our 
readers may, possibly, with ourselves, be disposed to acquiesce in the language of Mr. 
Sumner, (now Bishop Sumner, we believe,) who says, “ Any curious information as to the 
structure of the earth, ought not to be expected by any one acquainted with the general 
character of the Mosaic records. There is nothing in tlwm to gratify the curiosity or repress 
the researches of mankind, when brought in the progress of cultivation to calculate the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, or speculate on the formation qf the globe. The expressions 
of Moses ^re evidently accommodated to the first and familiar'' notions derived from the 
sensible appearances of the earth and heavens; and the absurdity of supposing that the 
“ literal interpretation of terms in scripture ought to interfere with philosophical inquiry, 
would have been as generally forgotten as renounced, if the oppressors of Galileo had not 
^ found a place in history. The concessions, if they may be so called, of believers of reve- ' 
lation on this point, have been amply remunerated by the sublime' discoveries, as to the 
prospective wisdom of the Creator, which have been gradually unfolded by the progres- 
sive improvements in astronomical knowledge. We may trust wj^h the same ooiifidenoe ^ 
as to any future results from geology, if this science should ever find its Newton, and 
break through *the ^^bstacles peculiar to that study, which have hitherto precluded any 
general solution of its numerous and opposite phenomena. 

All that I am concerned to establish, is the unreasonableness of supposing that geolo- 
^ gical discoveries, so far as they have hitherto proceeded, are hostile to the Mosaic account 
of the creation. No rational naturalist would attempt to describe, either from the brief 
narration in Genesis, or otherwise, the process by which our system was brought from 
confusion into a regular and habitable state. No rational theologian will direct his 
^ hostility against any theory, which, acknowledging the agency of the Creator, only 
attempts to point out the secondary instruments he has employed. It may be safely 
aflBrmed, that no geological theory has yet been proposed, which is not less reconcileable 
^ to asoertained fatets and conflicting phenomena, than to the Mosaic histcry. 

** According t6 that history, we are bound, to admit, thait only oue general destructioiift 
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rcivolation of the globe has taken plaoe since tlie period of that creation which Mosea 
records, and of which Adam and Eve were the first inhabitants. ^The oeitainty of one 
event of that kind would appear<rom the discoveries of geologers, even if it were not 
“ declared by the sacred historian. BtU we are not called upon to deny ih^ possible existence 
of previous worlds^ from the wreck of which our globe was organ&ed^ and the ruvis 
of which are now furnishnig matter to our curiosity. The belief of •their existence is 
indeed consistent with rational probability, and somewhat confirmed by the discoveries 
of astronomy, as to the plurality of worlds.” ♦ 

Reverting now to a passing admission made, that the assumed recession of waters from 
around the northern polar regicuis may perhaps tolerably well agree w^h the Mosaic record 
of creation, we must guard against being mfsunderstooef, and also against rash theory. 
The great work of creation look place (bireashith) ‘‘ in the beginning,” an expression so 
indefinite as to include all that would be reasonably required by geologists; and even, if 
need so were, the astronomical cycles of Hindu invention. But this creation possibly very 
long existed (tohu va-bohu) in chaotic disorder; and the darkness which was upon the face 
of the deep, presents to our conceptions some ideas not generally understood, and on which 
we hesitate to venture without imperative need. But then followed a special action on the 
mass of waters. We must note an implied meaning, that the face of the deep was anak>' 
gous to the whole surface of the earth. If so, there must have been a greater mass of waters 
at that time in existence than now: a fact rendered probable by the known gradual 
decrease of the ocean*, and we are not bound by any astronomical inferences to suppose, 
that while water surrounded the northern polar regions, the southern regions were wholly 
dry. It is enough to assume the departure of the waters from the northern regions by 
action of the solar force, at or previous to the received date of the creation. The site of 
Eden is imperatively restricted to ^he northern temperate zone, by the account of the four 
distinguished rivers before adverted to. The Phrat, or Euphrates, is one ; the Hiddekel, or 
.Tigris, is another; the Gihon, encompassing the land of Cush, and the Pison, are the 
others. We place the names in reversed order, because the two first are known, the others 
to be sought. Next, we are not to take the Hebrew word gan, in our ordinarily limited 
' notion of a g&rden. We are persuaded of its co extensive import with the Sanscrit vana^ 
which will mean an extensive region with trees or flowers and such as the Hindu Ws/tts, or 
sages, are represented as dwelling in. Now, where is the region ? be it labld-land, mountain- 
ous, or otherwise, which will give us the sources of the Euphrates and Tigris, and also of 
two other great rivers. The lake Arsissa, in central Armenian, would seem to come nearest 
to the identical position ; weighing every hypothesis, t and correcting eaoli by tihe unerring 
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i On the correetiof; principle stated, we reject the hypothesb of Dr. Wells, which places the garden near the embouclf 
tim si the Euphrates ; even though that theory number such advocates as Grotias and Boebart. We are also disposed to 
glfOjdtte praise*to the ingenuity of Mr. Wllford, who makes the four rivers to be the Ganges, the Ozus, the Hoaogho, and 
the Jenitea ; named respectively near their sources, NUab, Hirmend, Bablac, and Cudnui. The neighboaiaoed of the 
ameU lake whence, as stated, these rivers Bow, would merit full inveatlgation by a competent traveller. But the hypothesis 
is inconsistent with Scrifiturc, which is definite as to the ’Euphrates, and Hiddekel or Tigris. And it was Mr. Wilford s 
misfiirtnsie to he loo tafenioas in manufaetering theories, often from spurious documents. 
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Kgbt of icriptdre. At a short distance from that spot, ars found the sources of the Euphrates; 
of Hiddekel, Digel, or Tigris; of the Phasis, or modern Batoum, which encircles the 
ancient Colchis, famous for gold, and falls into thdTCuxine, or Black Sea; and of the 
Kerah, Gyndes, A Araxes, which with a rapid flow, as denoted both by the words Oikon 
and Araxes^ emptfes itself into the Caspian. Whether the lake Arsissa now actually covers 
the site of the garden of Eden, as Mr. Faber supposes, cannot perhaps be determined, mnd 
• may be quite unimporlanV. Let it suffice that in the elevated central space between the 
heads of these four rivers we have the general topd^raphyj^marked with adequate distinctness. 
It is no objection that Adam ha^ to dress the garden and to keep it clean, for it was not a 
modern kitchen garden. The Hebrew gan is at least susceptible of as extensive sense as 
plantation or park ; and comparing the eastern terms vana^ bagh^ tottam, we infer that it 
may, like them, beaaa sense much m* re extensive. 

Let the locality of Eden be fixed as it may, there is nothing in that view which has been 
taken of the deluge to alter or affect the situation of the four great rivers. By the Mosaic 
narrative, the period of Noah s residence in the ark was just one solar year. Taking this 
interval from the first rise of the waters to their subsiding, it is not one necessarily requiring 
any alteration in the locality of the rivers; they would merely continue to run in their 
ancient channels; enlarged perhaps, but not diverged or destroyed. 

To what locality we are reslrained by the Mosaic Hareyi Ararat, is reserved for future 
inquiry : it is not a point essential to the present discussion on the proximate causes of the 
deluge. These have been investigated; and to our own perhaps loo bomplacent view, there 
appears to be a harmony of testimony, and symmetry as to Idealities, tending, if it be not 
imaginary, to convey the impression of truth. Still we inquire oifly; we do not dogmatize. 

It is a topic less perilous on failure, if we advert to the subject of Hindu periods in 
connexion wiih these themes. It has been intimated (p.46) as most probable, that their 
date of the creation, and Culpa ^ or IJrahma^s day, are purely arbitrary periods, resulting 
from astronomical calculation; and the Maha-yuya also of like character; while the Manu^^ 
mnteray and four subordinate ages, are fabulous. But since the Manuvanteraj in any 
locality, corresponds with the approach of the mass of waters, could it be supposed to 
have any relation to that view of the question, then the real duratioii of the period so called 
would be about 10,500 years. And since accurate investigation compels us to set aside the 
supposed twenty *6e\<eii great ages elapsed since the flood, and to bring the alleged Satya, 
Treta^ Dwapnra^ and Cali-yugas within the period subsequent to the deluge, or to the era 
of the Mosaic creation, it is not impossible that the Manuvantera is some such real period. 
We strongly suspect the Saiya and Trtia ages to be fabulous views of the antediluviaQ 
world, and the Dwapara and Cah^yugas to pertain to its postdiluvian state. But the 
point is too intricate for hasty decision. And we would not profess to wind through the 
maz^unless certain of having the clue. 

In concluding this, we fear much too lengthened, disquisition, we would only remark, 
that the aspect of the globe almost every where confirms an impression, not only df one grpat 
efflux of waters for a short time, but of a long continueyji action in many places for a period 

2 T 
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of considerable duration.* ** We have noted the probability at the Cape of Good Hope ; at the 
KaJmPry Hills^ north-west of Madras; at two singular mountain tops near the Natam Pass; 
and other spots in the Madura country ; and have very little doubt that the sea once wasiied 
the eastern and western Ghauts^ that which we now call table-land once having been the 
main and only continent of this peninsula. Looking at the recorded increade of sea on the 
whole extent of the Coromaudel coast) and arguing from the less to the greater, it may be 
inferred that in the lapse of years the same thing may recur; thaA is, should the world last 
BO long. It may be well, perhaps, if frdm the sum total of such discussions we retire 
convinced of our own littleness, of our limited knowledge, ^nd our liability to error : while 
we contrast these with the wisdcvn, power, and goodness of the Suprenio ; and see the most 
astonishing series of wonders and changes, benevolently preparing for mankind a temporary 
provision and existence on earth; and, if they are wise to make use oC it, a stepping-stone 
to the skies. 

Before we pass on from the third section of the second chapter, a brief allusion to the 
localities at Madura y which, as asserted, alone escaped destruction in the deluge, may be not 
unsuitable. As regards the shrines, tank, seven seas, and some of the hills, enough has been 
recorded. The Pasu-mali, now known by the name of Secarulera-mali y or Hill of Alex- 
ander, may demand a little special notice. It is a sienite rock, presenting from Madura the 
appearance nearly of a parabolic curve as its outline, and distant thence five miles south 
south-west. The road, passing towards Palamcottahy runs under its base; where there is a 


* The httention in particular of th^ devout Christian reader is solicited to the following most judicious remarks of 
Dr. Mansford, in bis Scriptnre GaalBtteer. 

There is one obvious circumstance which presents itself upon tiie face of this account of the Garden of Eden, 

** which seems to have entirely escaped the notice of some geologists : those, for instance, who suppose the surface of the 
earth to have been so torn and furrowed by the deluge, as to have suffered an entire change in its relative parts and 
** appearance ; or those more extravagant theorists, who will have all the irregularities, disruptions, and fossil remains, 
^ found on the surface, or in the bowels of the earth, to be the effect of the deluge alone; that at the period of its ocenr- 
** rence, the crust of the earth was torn in pieces, and land and sea, with the productions of both, mixed together in 
** wild confusion; and tiiat every fracture and inclination in the present strata of the earth, with cve-y vegetable impres- 
sion, or marine production, found in the deepest mine, on the highest mountain, or imbedded in the most solid rockt 
are the work of this single catastrophe. Many good men have unwittingly joined these theorists ; and have enlisted 
“ their arguments and illustrations in support of the Mosaic account of the deingc. But in so doing, they have reduced 
“themselves to an unforeseen dilemraa—tliat of abandaQing these favourite speciilalions, f»uilt on much labour and 
“research; or of disputing, in the instance above referred to, tlie truth of that history which it was their main 
“ object to establish. A fond adliercncc to these supposed proofs of one great catastrophe, namely, that of the deluge, 
“ and the referring all tlie phenomena to that single event, gives occasion of doubt to many well-disposed, and of triumph 
“ to the open enemies of our religion. When tiiese are able to shew, by the most incontestable proofs, that the delnge 
“ aiune is not equal to tlie explanation of the phenomena of the strata, and thence deride both our arguments and our 
" belief, it is surely time to look well to the matter, and to examine the validity of our reasonings, and the facts on which we> 
“ have suffered them to repose, ll behoves every commentator on this part of Scripture history, to be on his guard ih 
“ founding it» authenticity on the physical structure and present condition of the earth; lest, in liis attempts at proof, he 
“ prove too much ; and in liis ill-judged zeal for establishing the truth, give the infidel additional matter for exultation. 
“ It behoves him. indeed, to make himself acquainted with the principal geological facts and tlieories. that be may be able 
“ to refute the objections which from these veiy sources are urged against the conaistency of the Mosaical geology ; and thiia> 
“ to make a science, which has often been enlisted in the cause of infidelity, subservient to that of truth.'* 
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temple dedicated to Subraminiyen (or Cariiceya)^ and also a small village. Above tbi» 
village the rock rises wjth an almost perpendicular ascent. It is accessible however by a slope, 
aided by artificial steps, on the north-west side. Some trees, and natural springs of deep 
blue water, here htfve a refreshing effect. Higher up the ascent is perilous and laborious. 
On the top stands a^single tree of wide-spreading shade, and a small building erected over 
the tomb of a Mahomedan Fakir ^ who was named Secander, Colonel Wilks has stated that 
v.the country people are of opinion that Alexander the Great is buried there; which must be a 
mistake of that gentleman, arising either from imjferfectly.comprehending the tradition, or 
drawing perhaps a conclusion rnojB extensive than the premises, from the word SecandeVy the 
Persian name of Alexaiyler. The Editor was told that the devetee was in great esteem among 
the M ussiilmams when alive; that he resided on the top of the rock, and there received 
disciples, by whoso cacie ho was buried in the same place ; and by whom also the building was 
erected over his remains. This building is small, and contains nothing remarkable but the 
indications of the tomb. The shade of ihe tree is refreshing ; the air sensibly cooler than 
beneath ; and the breeze, especially when from the north-east, cool and exhilarating The top 
of the rock appears to present a circle of about 3*1 feet diameter. Its height, from the base, may 
bo about 250 feet, perhaps 3<X). The descent is in a different direction, towards the south-east 
first, and afterwards to the east. A short distance below there is a shelf of the rock about fivn 
feet broad, from which the eye looks down the perpendicular descent, and rests on the plain 
beneath ; where trees appear like herbs, and human beings like moving insects. At the end 
of the ledge is a natural grotto, and a beautiful spring of clear blub water, tenanted by 
what are popularly termed gold and silver fishes, which being ^the subjects of superstitious 
reverence, and accustomed to be fed., come at call, and almost tak^ food from the band. A 
little sculptured work, representing shrines, with the never-failing Siva emblem, is cut in the 
rock at the farther edge of the spring. There is also a raprosentalioo of the sun and the 
moon : the Litter so much resembling the Egyptian emblem of the globe with wings, that 
at the first glance it was taken for that emblem; but a little consideration evinced it to be 
an imitation of the appearance of the moon when reflecting the earth's light, and exhibiting 
a crescent by reflection of light from the sun. It is just possible that the Egyptian figure 
might mean no more, or at least not have all the refined meaning sometimes attributed to 
it. The native guide reported the spring to be unfathomable ; but that is only what is 
erroneously asserted eff many such natural Tountaius. The descent from this place is dowa 
a shelving rock, to the place, about one-third of the way up, whore are the trees and springs 
before adverted to. The finest limpid water is procured from this rock; it is taken to Madura 
for the use of persons residing there, who employ servants for the pur^iose. 

The temple of the village is rather large, and the first hall on entrance gaudily painted 
with Indian red. The god goes annually in his car to pay a visit to his parents at Madura; 
and tUey come out a little way to meet him. The peacock vehicle of Sahraminiyen is 
conspicuous in one place of the village, in which there is a choultry; and there was a new 
car for the god being built at the time the foregoing observations were made, towards the 
close of the year 1827 ; the wood-work appeared to be ingeniously carved, at whose expense 
could not be learned. 

A small citadel built on the top of such a hill, including the upper spring, would have 
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been of greater strength than the large fortifications around Madurq. This last plaee was 
however founded no doubt from agricultural considerations, before vj^ars were anticipated ; 
and happily, it may be hoped that times of warfare in that neighbourhood have passed 
awav. May it be for ever. * 

•' *' ‘.O'’* 

The Editor has designed this little sketch in order to relieve the heavier preceding 
disquisition. It is written from memory, and is believed to be subslanfiaify correct; but 
should comparison on the spot discover any minute error, it Is hoped that this will ba 
pardoned. ^ 


CHAPTER I1I.-^SECTION‘ i. 

Having, it is presumed, conclusively shewn that an arbitrary arrangement has been made 
by the writer of the leading Manuscript as to the interval between the first and second dynasty of 
Pandion kings, we are not sure that this would be the best place for forming conjectures either 
as to the evtent of power and character of preceding rulers, or for arranging a general digest; 
possibly better befitting the final cessation of the Pamliom ascendency. We do not assert 
that the introduction of the sage Agnstijar^ ia efleeting the restoration of the place after 
going to decay, is also arbitrary and artificial; though we suspect it to bo so. At all events 
he is a very convenient personage to all Hindu writers, who make use of his agency very 
liberally, and endow him with something approaching to ubiquity ; we may here, perhaps 
as advantageously as any where, devote a little space to an inquiry respecting him. 

He ranks among the fhaha^munis^ or great sages; the period of his birth cannot be ascer- 
tained, and it is clouded by fables; but it must have been anterior to the composition of the 
Raniayanay Baratkamy and other' ancient productions, seeing that he is mentioned in them. 
He is fabled to be immortal, through the power of his drugs. He is decidedly the Hippo- 
crates of Hindustan; and continues to be the standing medical authority for prescriptions. 
He is said to have resided on Pothiyn^maliy or the hill Pothiya, Now PAhiy^i is a name of 
Thibet: but in the South he is claimed as entirely their own; that hill is considered to 
be proper to the Pandion kingdom ; and is, we believe, the one known to Europeans by the 
name of Courtallaniy where there is a beautiful watcr^fall; to which place also Europeans 
resort in the hot weather. Agaatyor is the father of the pure '^Plstmil dialect, having 
first prescribed the rules of grammar and polished the language. A doubt has existed 
whether there be not two persons of this name, which doubt we cannot solve but think it 
may have arisen from a wish on the part of the Bramim to exculpate the maha^muni from 
the blame of certain alleged heterodox opinions on the subject of the popular mythology, 
by imputing them to an inferior person. The more prevailing belief admits only one 
person of the same name. He wrote many works, moral, medical, and chemical: h^ also, 
least to his credit, busied himself in vain researches after the philosopher's stone. An 
apony mods authority says , According to his own declaration, it appears that he composed 
three millions of stanzas on the vanity of the world, and follies of the human race; one 
milhonon medicine, and two millions on alchemy; which latter was the principal theme 
of bis study. Of his moral works, very few are in circulation, as the Sanniyasis^ who 
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** Appeared in the suecepding a^ea, tried their utmost to keep them as secret as possible; and, 
whenever they had opportunity , they did not hesitate to commit them to the flames. In 

** one of his moral cantos, entitled ^Maputhu^^ (or ^Thirty Stanzas^^) not unlike the Wisdom 
of Solomon, he|riveB ample reasons in refutation of the notions which the people of the 
** world entertain about Slva^ Fis'mM,aiid Brahma; and proves that penance, bathing, and 
self-immolation, are unnecessary (as the means) to obtain a passage to Kailasa (Paradise); 
* ** and at last instructs to viTorship Parabrama (the Supreme Being).'* 

His works, now in existence, are usually entitled from«the number of stanzas which they 
xsontain: as, the Thirtij ; the '[‘wo Hundred; and the like. The Editor has not seen the 
Muput.'iu^ but has heenrd of a poem of one hundred stanzas ; %nd has in his possession a canto 
of fifty stanzas, four lines each, entitled the Wisdom of AgoftyarV The author therein 
announces his intention to explain the mode of the creation of all things in existence. The 
last six stanzas, from the forty-fifth to the fiftieth inclusive, are the following : — 
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®® . . 

The following is very nearly a verbal translation. " 

( 

That blissful Spirit which pervades all things, few regard with affection, or retain in 
mind. But if thou ponder hia illusory form with devout regard, then thou wilt know the 
Bature of this immaterial B^ing. 

O child ! carefully, and with intent regard, consider what is visible, which shines with 
the light of the sun; and has no difference of sex, although the idea of the supreme Brahm 
may be taken under the notion of a masculine form. 

That splendor is characterized by immensity. It needs no adorning; is above all praise: 
when attempting to declare its reality, we find ourselves dumb. 

The five elements, each taken apart, do not know this (pervading, immaterial) Spirit ; 
nor yet its perfect or^er, in all things complete. In its splendor there is nothing deficient. 
It (has not the colors attributed to Vishnu, and other Realities, but) is of the purest radiant 
white. 

The Bramin keeps milch cows in his premises. Even so, man has five senses to be 
compared to those animals: — these go about feeding and wandering at will, in the house (or 
mind) of such a one as regards not that superior splendor. But if any one will restrain 
their giddy wandering, then will the milch cow yield milk in the house of the Bramin: 
(that is, then will the senses contribute to the satisfaction and nourishment of the soul). 

(Thus) the Being described by five letters continues filling all things. He by five letters 
made the five elements; by five letters he created many forms of aniniatod beings. By five 
letters he sustains and preserves the universe. 

« 

These verses it will be perceived are of the mystic order; and, indeed, approaching more 
nearly to the tenets of the Molinists of the Roman Catholic Churcih, in their day, than 
would be antecedently supposed. They seem to inculcate something more than the mere 
soul of the world ; and rather announce a distinct intelligent mind. So far as a supenority 
to popular errors is concerned, Agastyar of India may perhaps claim to rank on a level with 
Socrates, dr Plato, of Greece.— Fancy has induced the writer to turn the lines into a measure 
little attempted, «nd indeed not well suited to the English language; which will, however, 
on other accounts require the tolerance of the reader. Thi last verse only is materially 
paraphrased. 
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Hiat bliwful Spirit,, whu^ pervades aM things, 
duly meditate; yet from the beart-'springv, 

When deeply ponder'd, sweetly it knowledge brings,- 
^ * Teaching hie glory. 

Child of my tutelage 1 look at creation 
Vividly^brighten'd, and mark each location ; 

Of Him, without form, of endibss durajtion, 

Telling the story. 

• * 

Poor is the beauty that needs much adorning. 

Laok at the splendor, more pure than the morning — ^ 

Immense: yet its praise when we feebly are formings 

We speechless remain. 

Inanimate principles know not his being ; 

Nor colors describe, nor by them can we see him, 

Immensity filling, whence nothing is fleeing, 

In all his domain. 

But mark me ! thoulH know him by deep contemplation^ 

Restraining thy seaises within their vocation; 

For, wandering abroad, these in wild ambulafion 

Are milch cows unfetterM. 

But guarded at home, as the milch cow yields food. 

Even so will thy senses administer good : 

And while on his splendor thy thoughts firmly^ brood. 

Thy heart will be better^d^ 

Five letters are emblems, five elements, forms, 

/PssumM by the All-present; who, far above Btorms,<^ 

Or frailties of men, revivifies, warms, 

And nourishes all. 

Tis He, who creating ail things that have breath. 

Governs all things, attentive to all that he saith. 

And, holding the issues of life and of death, 

Whirls this terrene ball. 

• 

The mysticar five letters herein alluded' to, appear to the writer* to afford a clue to 
unravel all the personifications, and multiplied consequent practical absurdities of the Saiva 
sect ; the key being carefully kept by the Bramins and phUosopfaers. In^other words, there 
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ia, it ia believed, both an exoteric and eaoteric ayatem? the former for. the vulgar, conaiating 
of rude personifications or visible symbols, and oonaentaneous with varied and absurd 
idolatry every where existing around; the other, a refined ayatem, resembling Spinozism, 
admitting only one pervading and directing mind, identified with and inseparable from the 
existence of matter: consequently very different from the more elevated d'vctrine of one 
supreme, self existent, independent, and intelligent, First Cause; from ‘which Being all 
other beings and things proceed, and on whom all others depend^. 

It will bo perhaps as much duty & a pleasure to explain somewhat the aforesaid 
cabala, as far as we are able. The mystic &jiva letters are^ ^ , ld, 0, ©i, (l 5 made into the 
technical word, NamasivaijL A devout Saiva^ to whom the latent impcrl is unknown, is 
instructed by his spiritual guide to cover one of his hands wilh a cloth, and bowing his 
head, sofily to repeal these letters, numbering the repetitions of each letter by touching with 
the thumb on the joints and tip of each finger, and then with one finger the j inis and tip of the 
thumb. Eoch index gives one repetition, and the whole hand five repetitions; the greater 
the number of repetitions the greater the act of virtue: they are also preceded by mentioning 
the mystic syllable aum^ or common to all classes of Hindus. In the opus opiratiimo^ 
this ave and pater system consists the merit; though the meaning he to the devotee 
unknown. But the recondite sense, it is believed, may with some confidence be stated to 
be the following;— 

The five letters have a reference to the five senses, and also to the supposed five elements; 
akaehf or etlier, being added to the four elements, heretofore of western philosophers. Now 
as the five senses are to the human body and soul, so are the five elements to the corporeal 
substance and incorporeal Spirit, or soul of the universe. Hence, according to 
the preceding stanzas, the five elements if taken separately are not, when distinct, the 
immaterial being, nor have they a«separa(o intelligence. The five senses, when controlled, 
may minister to the intelligent mind; though being unconir -lied, and very usually, they 
become inlets of evil. The being described by five letters is declared by the manifestati jns 
of himself, termed elemenfs; yet he fills all— they all emanate from him; the five elements 
enter into the (composition both of sentient and inanimate beings, and they are instrumental 
Mn the great work of preservation. 

But this system is at once too recondite and too simple for the mass of }he people; and 
hence the multiplied and gross personifications thought necessary, both to please them, and 
to support temples, shrines, and Bramins; many of these last, it is believed, ascend no higher 
than the vulgar, whom they at once cheat and despise ; while they often catch the popular 
frenzy, and are as mad after their idols,*’ as the meanest and most illiterate of the crowd. 
To such personrn, Sannyasis not being excluded, the works of sages like Agastijar would 
not be palatable; and when we find them introducing him as mingling with the popular 
worship, or leading the way, we must understand either that they bring him upon the scene 
without his leave, or else that he was occasionally capable of the duplicity and weakness 
ascribed to Socrates— superior to popular notions, yet yielding to them to avoid popular 
odium, Ai this distance of time, we can only regret that AgastyaVy who seems to have 
approximated, tovs^rds the truth, should have lived so Iat4f, when the pure truth had 
become disguised, fttUified, and forsaken; or else that he did not live later, when with a 
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mind in some decree prepafed, he might have caught the beaEDs of truth as tssuing fresh 
anc^pure from the original fountain. 

As mention has been made of the mystic triliteral o’m, which is common to all classes of 
Hindus, and probably antecedent to the five letters of the Saivas^ or eight of the Vaishnavi^Sj 
we feel bound to state our impression, that it is a fragment handed down from very remote 
antiquity; and while far, very far indeed, from looking on the Hindu Trimurtij or triad, as 
either a proof of, or a resemblance to, the scriptural doctrine of the Trinity, we do yet thidk 
that like several of the Hebrew letters and my^ical sypibols, this was also an indication 
derived possibly from primfeva^ times of a traditionary belief in a three-fold unity in the 
Godhead. It is not ponsistent with the other mystical refinement mentioned, by which we 
apprehend its import to have bdbn materially superseded, but it is higher ; and, as we fear, its 
import has long singe been lost to those very Hindus who have handed it down, and now 
regard it simply as an awful mantra ^ or charm, without consciousness of its meaning. If 
this view be correct, an intelligent Christian might use the triliteral syllable as an emblem of 
the Deity as innocently and as definitely as he may employ a triangle. All such emblems 
are imperfect, a mere accommodation to aid the mind in conceiving an abstract, and to the 
full extent, incomprehensible idea; but the moment the memory of an emblem merely ceases, 
and personification commences, a dangerous departure from the truth also begins; and to 
personifications, and ill understood emblems, aided by depravity of heart, all the idolatry 
and polytheism which exist may, we conceive, be ultimately traced. 

But let us now return to Agadynu There are portions of his*works, those we mean 
relating to medical science, as far as known by him, from which practical good might result 
were they translated and published. Dr. Ainslie, of the Madras establishment in his Materia 
Medica of lliodoostan, has paid a tribute of respect to the prince of Indian doctors, and has 
given a catalogue of his medical works, either original, or translated, as in some few instances, 
from tlie Sanscrit. They indicate much labor and research. His Quq^^^CPerunulJj for 
instance, consists of ten thousand stanzas on diseases, regimen, and connected topics. Other 
works are not so diffuse. The writer has some of them in his possession ; but partly from 
want of time, partly from not having an intimate acquaintance with medicine, and partly 
from the difficulty of identifying every herb or mineral, he has not paid much attention to* 
them, such as they might possibly deserve ; not as guides to scientific men, but as hinting at 
properties of nicdiccil substances capable of useful investigation or improvement. The 
subject however is foreign from the purport of this work, except as needful to illustrate 
the character of one of Indians greatest philosophers. 

We sha^ll leave with the reader the victory, or historical circumstance, indicated in the 
fiftieth Tirutdhadel j and come to that period which, so far as language and poetry is 
eoncerned, was the Augustan era of the Pandion kingdom; yielding of itself a contradiction 
to the artificial position rf the flood, already sufficiently elucidated. The reader may have 
traced from the time of tne minstrel Panen^ the Orpheus of his day, the indications of a taste 
for recitative compositions, accompanied with the lute. From such a source, improvement 
of language must ultimately arise. Thus, in process of time, Madura became celebrated as 
the university of the v^le Dravida country ; and to the decision of its Senatus Academicas^ 
or College Bench of all productions were necessarily submitted before they could 
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fix themielvefs in popular estoem. We might of eouree expect that the Bramins would trace 
•uch a circumstauce, Dot to kingly patronage, but to some mythofogioal fable. And in 
that devifltd for the purpose, the character of their gods sufiers, as usual, in their hands. 
The college bench itself is also invested with fabulous properties, sufficienUy explained, we 
presume, in the fifty-first TtravilltadeL From a manuscript prepared by tiieliead Braminnl 
Madura^ with a view to present it to the late F. W. Ellis, Esq., we have obCaiued the names 
of the celebrated forty-eight poets and judges of poetical composition, who were famous in 
the southern part of India, as the Pandits, of Benares^ Doctors of the Sorhonne^ or Savans 
of the French Academy, are, or have been, in other places. The list is the following one 

Poitiyai^ 

Musuk^anar 

Caveripumpattanqdkukucareikanne n 
Marathanelanathanar 
Barathampadiya^perundevanar 
Vrvitirsnkanntnar 
Perunchittanar 
Nariverutalliar 
Sengunrurukirar 
Sirumeihaviyar 
Kodunkunrurikirar 
Uriyurmuttukottafuir 
Virikadimethiyar 
Tallikaverisattanar 
Selarkodankanmnar 
Canundurkirar 
Vennikuitiyar 
Nachumanar 
Narpavathanar 
Orambuthiyar 
Kulapathinathanar 
Mudatamakanniyar 
KavuniyanbarathayanAr 
Mathuraimasiyanallantavafiar 


Kavilar 
Paranar 

Narkirer ' 

Mamulcr 

Kaladanar 

Ukra-peruvaruthiyer 

Sittaluehattanar 

Maruthuven 

Tamotheren 

Nacandrgvanar 

Armlkirar 

Ponmudiar 

Oauthamanar 

Urittira-sanmanar , 

Nattatianar 

Sirucaraniambi 

A rsiriya-nallanUivanar 

Carandiyar 

Cakaipadinayer 

A lankodeivanganar 

Teditalivirufitandiyanar 

Marakodeimaraikanar 

Vellmithiyar 

Verichelur-madalanar 


They are also given, with some variation as to some of the names, by Sarvanaperumal 
the native editor, at Madras, of the Cural of the famous Tiruvalluver^ with a specimen of 
their decision on the merits of that work. Among them KavUeUj or Kapiler as sometimes 
spell, though brought up by a Bramin, is considered to have been of mixed birth, and a 
brother of Tirm>alla\>er^^\ioyin% protected and educated by a Pariar; and if this opinion be 
well founded, it makes Ttruvalluver contemporary with the origiftkl Bench of Bramins^on 
which, as some say, a seat was conceded to him; and also wkh the purest period of Tamil 
poetry. Though a little out of place, it may be necessary to mention the brothers and 
sisters of Tirnvalltcver. These are, of the former, Kapiler and Athikannen^ and of the 
latter, Avyar^ Vp^^a^ Murega^ and Valli. Hence it will be seen thilf|£a|»tlor,aiid perhaps 
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Athikannen^ belon^i^ed to the bench: though writing on the authority of Cavelly-Venkaia^ 
Ratnaswami,* (now a vice-president of the Hindu Literary Society,) it would appear that 
some legends make the whole of this family to have been born of Brahma and Saraswaihif 
(no doubt a pc^fioal figure) but differing^ except in the case of Kapiler, and possibly 
Athikannenj froiA the fable of the Tiruvilliadel, 

The cause tof the prize for poetical composition being given, is stated minutely in the 
.original of the Rhy -second •Tiruvilliadely and may be seen in the work of Cavelly-V^nkata^ 
Ramaswami on the Dekhan Poets though he (Wroneoi^sly represents the bench as given 
in the reign of Vamasudamanij |knd the question as being formally propounded instead of 
being left to be discovjered: he* also spells the poor Bramiy.'^s name, JJhanmga^ instead of 
Terami, or Dermi as it might bfi spelt ; and Kiren, or Narkireny according to the learned 
Vice-President, was ^ntkara. But as his book relates chiefly to writers who may be called 
northerns in respect of Madras; as most of the information in the book was collected in the 
Dekhan proper; and all the names savour o( Ttltiga or Carnataca orthoepy; so there is 
Some reason to suppose, that the praiseworthy biographer, in some cases at least, followed 
traditionary reports and verbal authorities, without having had access to the manuscripts 
which we have followed ; being the sources whence we derive information from the 
fountain-head. Observing, by the way, that Vamasa-Sudamani and Semhagamara are 
only two names of the same person, (the latter being rather a sort of nick-name,) we may 
proceed to state, on the authority of the Madras Sarvanaperamaly\ that when the god had 
vanquished Narkireuy it was denounced, as a penalty on the critic^s obstinacy, that be should 
be overcome by a Pariar poet: and this statement brings us to a little fuller notice of 
Tir avail tLver, • 

His father was a Bramiuy named YanarsaUBagavan; and his mother a Pariar, named 
Athi of Ciraoar: as was the case with his brothers and sisters, he also was abandoned by 
his parents in infancy ; and was brought up by a Pariar of the Vallmyer sub-division, who 
resided at Mailapur (or St. Thome), near Madras. This man had his foster-son well 
instructed in the Tamil language, and on the youth^s exhibiting indications of talent, it is 
stated that the people of the neighbourhood formally requested him to write some work in 
elegant language, imbodying the substance of the Vedas, from the Sanscrit, which should be 
generally acceptable to all classes of people; and which might, at the same time, humble the 
pride of the MadUra college ; the arrogance of the professors belonging to it having become 
offensive. Tiruvalluver, guided by advice, had the address to select three topics of general 
interest, and to avoid entirely every thing that might be disputed or might be offensive to 
any of ever^ sect; adding to this precaution great ingenuity of thought, and peculiar 
beauty and elegance of language, he produced a work which united every suffrage; and 
stands confessed, even to the present day, to be the best and chief of all compositions in 
the pq^ished dialect. It was not enough, however, to write such a book ; it must of necessity 
pass the college, both for ih^ sake of its own reputation, and for the indirect object of 
humbling the professors. There are various accounts as to the result of the •reference : 
Cavelly- Venkata- Ramaswami tells us, that while Satkara (or Narkiren) was in conver- 
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eatioii with Yada-kadar (Ideukaden)^ the poet Tiruvaliaver appeared, and laid hU ooinpo- 
sitipn on the bench, which suddenly vanished. But the traditional account at Madina is 
aomewhat different ; according to which, the said poet, on the reading of his poem, obtained 
the suffrage of an aerial voice, of Saraswaihif and Siva^ together the unanimous 
approval of the whole forty -eight; while the bench on which they wei% seated, according 
to its alleged miraculous property, was found to have elongated itself, ifnd*to afford room 
for just one more individual. The professors understood this as A divine intimation that the 
place belonged to the stranger Qoet; was accordingly declared to be made a Bramin 
by extraordinary merit, and was invited to take a seat^ as it appeared to have been 
appointed to him. ^ * 

Another verbal and traditionary account is, that since Tirmallurer was of the Pariar 
class, the Bramins would hot suffer him to come near them ; on wlych he requested leave 
merely to lay his book on the bench, which leave being granted, the bench dissolved into 
water, and the forty -eight fell on each other in confusion ; when after a while the bench, in 
its original small dimensions, reappeared, bearing the book upon it ; an aerial voice was 
heard, and the Bramins afterwards pronounced their approval. 

Sarvanaperumaly the native editor of the work, has stated nothing concerning the 
enlarging or disappearing of the bench ; but gives the various decisions pronounced. The 
aerial voice said, that only two, that is Crittira^Sanmavar and Tiruvaliaver y should be 
allowed to sit on the bench. Saraswaihi declared, that by her means the four Vedas had been 
pronounced, and the ‘fifth Vedoy the Baraihawy that she also had uttered the CuraL Siva 
said, it was an unfading flower. Ukraperuvaruthiyar said, that the writer was no other than 
Brahmay and as such he would worship and attend to him. Kapiler said, that though the 
book was small, the meaning was extensive, even as in the drop of water on the top of a 
blade of grass might be seen reflected the image of a great tree. Paraner said, that the 
two-feet stanzas of the poet measured the thoughts of all mankind, even as VishnUy when 

• incarnate as a dwarf, put one foot on the earth, extending the other even to the heavens. 
Narkiren said, that the poet, fully understanding the four subjects, virtue, property, pleasure, 
paradise, was benevolently inclined to make others understand three of them as well as 

• himself ; and that the gratitude due to him was like that owed to the cloud that showers 
down fertilizing rain without requiring any thing in return. Mamuler said, this as we thought 
stupid Pariar is in reality no other than a god. Kaladanar remarked, that*the book had the 
rare merit of harmonizing the suffrages of the six sects, who would all admit the system to 
be their own. 

So much may suffice, without adducing all the opinions delivered. The book has other 
adjuncts to bo noted. It is the only one (with the insignificant exception of some trifles by 
Aryar) which the Hindus have as yet thought proper to print and publish, as specimens 
of their credence; and which they thought they could venture to place side by sida with 
the Scriptures, and other printed publications by Christians; whose activity had begun to 
excite jealousy and alarm in the minds of such Hindus as professing themselves to be 
Nyanisy or philosophers, could neither defend nor approve the vulgar idolatry of the land, 
nor admire the Bnirninsy nor fence off the appeals of a purer system^ without some such aid. 
The writer is grounded in this statement by his knowledge of details most probably needless 
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to be here obtruded. Another adjunct is, that it is the only book from which the greats 
Tan^l scholar and adl^irer of Hinduism, the late learned and talented F, W. filUs, Esq. 
thought proper to translate and exhibit to the European community as a speciiiien of 
native ideas; and*he chose, very naturally, the portion expressly treating on virtue as the 
most unexceptionable portion. Cavelly^Venkata-Ramaswami says that Mr. Ellis translated 
the whole; bift tfiis we believe is an error, occasioned perhaps by writing from memory 
when at Calcutta, or by inSdvertency. 

It is, however, of more importance to remark, that theq^ortion of the work which treats on 
virtue itself, is, in many points^ sdeficient, and in others, opposed to Christian morality; and 
both s}'stem8 of virtuer though they agree in a few things,* yet, taken in the whole, they 
cannot stand together. Wo need not enlarge: but it is because of the published specimen’ 
of the Cural, by Mr. Ellis, that we have not thought it indispensable, or necessary, to give 
a specimen in this work. We have conceded to Tiruvallaver that high praise which he 
certainly merited, without thinking it necessary to advance his claims beyond the boundary 
of truth. 

Next to Tiravalluver and Karilevj the most distinguished writer of the family was 
Avyar^ whom Dr. John, in the Asiatic Researches, has dignified with the title of Female 
Philosopher.^’ We believe, under correction, that the reverend divine was misled by some 
native in the story which he has given of the manner and attendant circumstances of her 
birth ; most of which at least relate to a very different person, who lived in an earlier age 
and distant place. The statement of Cavelly’ Venkata- Ilawamami is more simple, and we 
believe more correct: which ie, that when abandoned by hec unnatural parents, she was 
brought up by a Panakar^ or servile caste songster. Her ^short didactic pteees for 
children, usually known under the names of Adhi^sudi ^x\A Konrai-venthen^ are, we believe, 
correctly translated by Dr. John in his paper adverted te;* but extreme brevity, joined to 
ancient language, renders one or two of the aphorisms obscure. They were printed a few 
years since, by the native editor of the Ctiralj with a paraphrase in the common dialect. 
Cavelly-Venkita-Ramnawaini says that Avyar also wrote on medicine and astronomy, 
none of which productions we have seen, or otherwise heard of. His specimen of her 
geography is not a very propitious one; owing to his not giving the original, and not being* 
any way felicitous in his English version. We possess a few quotations from her geography, 
made by the head Sramin at Madura^ relating to the boundaries of the ancient Sara^ 
Seroy and Pandion kingdoms; apparently more like every-day geography, than the infor* 
mation that fair Kanchipuram is a luscious cake of unrefined sugar. Avyar, however, 
understood the genius of her countrymen; and we have heard some traditionary account of 
her having proved herself both more keen and clever than even her brother TiruvaUuvet, 
in first discovering the meaning of some Sphinx's riddle: a species of ingenuity admired by 
the natives, as it has been in most semi-cultivated countries; which at the same time is not 
essential to magnitude of talent, due, as we conjecture, in preference to the brother. With 
all the native admiration for Avyar, is it not surprising that the Hindus of caste so pevse- 
veringly and inveterately oppose native female education? if there be any thing wanting 
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to the intelligence of Hindustan, it certainly is the seeing the necessity of well instructed, 
confidential, and honored equals of the other sex; the giving confidence, cemented an 
indissoluble bond, to one only ; and making that one a companion and friend. Till such a 
result can be some way or other accomplished, little will be done, com|>aratively, towards 
the real amelioration of India: nothing but a general reception of Christianity has yet 
accomplished such a result in any country. That only, it may be inferred, can efiect it in 
this land: and who will say, that it is not a result devoutly to bd wished ? Well educated, 
and especially Christian, females, rwho understand their own just and hallowed privileges, 
should do their best to scout from society those who, whiler professing a more elevated and 
purer faith, are yet directly or indirectly opposed to the true amelioration ; that is, the 
evangelization of India. 

Adverting to the fifty -fourth Tiravilliai^l, it will not be needful to say more of Agastijar^ 
having already stated that he is considered to be the first improver aud father of the Tamil 
language. Beschi tells us that a few of the rules laid down by Agasti/ar have been 
preserved by difterent authors; but that his own (as we presume grammatical) works are no 
longer in existence.* There is most likely an anachronism in the Tiruvilliadd, to be 
accounted fur only by the fable of Agastyar being always alive. Perhaps the whole is a 
sorry excuse of tho Bramins for not better cultivating their own tongue. In the next 
sacred amusement, the dumb child is to be regarded as a representative of V.naigm^ the god 
of letters, also considered to be dumb: the patronage of eloquence being reserved for 
wathi alone. 

Who the sage Idei-kadenof the next amusement was, wo have not ascertained by any 
concurring information. Suffice it therefore, that he was a poet and paneg} rist. But what 
a lesson is taught us by the whole connected account ! That stone images could not quit 
a particular locality without help,4ior doors be opened without connivance of the Caatodes 
Sacrorum, we suppose most of our readers will admit. Then what an intelligent king! was 
Kulesan; and how edifying his alarm and devotion I What hadgi of Mecca, or pilgrim of 
Jerusalem, but must have been bumbled within himself under conscious inferiority, had he 
seen this exemplary king, coming down from his throne, casting himself into the dust, and, 
'with piteous lamentation, rolling his royal body over the intermediate distance between his 
palace and Vada-Muthurai, in order to beseech two or three stone images to condescend to 
return to their more accustomed abode. For ourselves, competent admiration is not practi- 
cable; and we shall therefore observe simply, that we once had an opportunity of seeing this 
air^a^piratachinam^ or rolling of tho body, performed. On the bank of the rivqj- Vygii^ a 
little to the west of Madur there is a small Naga^coil, or serpent temple, whore the only 
images are Cobrq^capellas^ with red-mouths: on visiting this one morning early, there was a 
Sadra man rapidly rolling himself round it, with frantic gesticulations and incoherent expres- 
sions, deaf as the snakes themselves to any sound less musical than bis own voice ; nor vfould 
he cease tUI the prescribed number of circumgyrations were accomplished His manner then 
totaUy changed; his sentient faculties seemed to have evaporated under the discipline; and 
all that could bo. distinctly gathered from him was, that if he did not perform this ceremony 
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punctually and accurately, the god would come and cut him in two; saying which he;^ 
sonaewhat sullenly, went away. On inquiry afterwards, it was learnt that there was a 
man in the town,^a professor of this rolling art, probably the identical person, who actually 
supported himsflf^by performing the devotional exercise by proxy, fora consideration, on 
behalf of those whose duty it would righteously be to discharge it, but who would rather 
pay a trifle and &e excused. 

As regards the followirfg tale about Siva, Parvati, and the shark, and even down to the 
end of the pathetic narrative of Manikavasagar, we hardly know whether we should pay any 
compliment to our readers or qurselves, were we to add any serious remark ; except perhaps 
it be that the Bramms have s^ewn full and true intentioifto make their god a most witty 
and deceptive personage ; and the protector of fraud, if spiritual wisdom might 

a^ld to their worldly benefit. We shall sum up, therefore, by observing that Cavelly-Venkata- 
Bamaswami ranks Manikavasagar among the Dekhan poets, and speaks of a volume of his 
efl'usions, entitled Chidambar.ucora. Any further information, than that already given, has 
not been obtained.. 

It may here be observed, that most, if not all, of the Tiruvilliadels, are matters of annual 
commemoraiion. Thus the god goes every year into the bed of the Vygai to carry mud 
os a cooly ; and we have ourselves seen his procession to fish, or catch the shark, according 
to the fifty-seventh sacred amusement. There is another event, more certainly of historical 
character, and of more solemn commemoration, which we shall have immediately to notice ; 
and may aeccrdingly proceed forthwith to some disquisition, long postponed; concerning 
the Baudliisis or S tmiii a's, ® 

The origin of this sect is involved in much obscurity. It is a connected question, whether the 
Jainas and liaaiihnts are of common origin ; dillering only by such variations of opinion as 
separate residence in distant countries might, in the courrse of time, of itself produce. If 
such, as we rather conjecture, be the true slate of the case, then the city of Benares would b^ 
the place, and the alleged incarnation of Vishaa as Baddk'i in the two-thousandth year of 
the C(fH-yuga, Vfoulil be the lime, of iUs origin. It appears, however, that the Bm Uiist priests 
of Ceylon deny any relation of their founder to the Buddha of the Hindus: the two words, 
as spelt by the two classes of religionists, differ also somewhat, it would appear,' in the 
orthography. It is further to be noted^ that a part only of the Hindus Buddha to 

be an incarnation of \ishnu. And it is very certain, that between the Baiidhists and the 
Hindus there has always existed an irreconcileable enmity. Notwithstanding every such 
discrepancy, of statement or opinion, the prevailing impression produced on our own mind, 
by such evidence as has been attainable, is, that the origin of Baudhism was, as stated by 
the Bramins, at Benares, All the connected fables, written in the manner x)f the Bramins, 
we should be disposed to reject as mere garnishings of the simple fact. The reader may see 
tbemFat length, by referring to Colonel Vans Kennedy'^s account of the legend of Divdasa* 
We consider it much too inane to receive credence, or merit lengthened quotation, suffice it 
therefore to admit, that a sago appeared at Benares: whether he were an incarnatioh of 
Vishnu or not we do not inquire. This sago depreciated the prevailing religion of the 
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BranHdm^ opposed sacrifices ; and inculcated ideas concerning' the immaterial Being, or soul 
of Ike world, very similar, as we conjecture, to the notions of A^jastya/rthefore stated, lihat 
Bdudhism amounts io Atheism j as has been asserted, we are slow to believe; though it 
certainly is not such a faith in the being of God as the superior light o( (Christianity has 
revealed to persons more favored. Nor do we think that the BftudhiMs teach the annihi- 
lation of the soul after death; seeing that they preserve the idea of transmigration, and their 
system retains the mocsham^ or beatitude of the Hindus; consisting indeed in an absorption 
into tlie essence of the Supreme Being, but an idea which we hesitate to confound with the 
associations created by the modern infidel term anmhilatiffn% It differs from this idea, at 
least as much as it differs from tile elevated Christian doctriive of the sduPs beatitude. That 
Baudhism was at first nothing more nor less than a partial reformation from Braminisnij 
and that as a reformation it was hated, persecuted, and in many plades nearly destroyed, 
is our prevailing opinion. We think the mild heresy,’’ as it has been termed, when no 
longer borne with at BenareSj emigrated towards the south, and immediately or subse- 
quently to the eastern countries of Thibet, China, Burma, Siam ; from which last it probably 
came to Ceylon ; from Ceylon entered continental India, and spread itself, not only over 
the neighbouring Pandion kingdom, but northerly to Chillamhram and Covjeveram. These 
are the Baudhtsis^ Samunals^ or Jatnas: names which we conceive denote substantially the 
same thing; the Hindus uniformly having so many names and appellatives of one object, 
that variations of names is not a matter of consequence to rest upon. There exist Jainas 
also in the north around Moorshedahad ; and, we may presume, even to Bcvares. A few 
reside in Madras. They are also found in considerable numbers around ConjevcraWj where 
their sect Once greatly flourished. Dr. Francis Buchannan, in his agricultural tour, represents 
these people as saying that they were the original possessors of the country ; and that 
Braminism was a comparatively *modern innovation. This is correct, without therefore 
making Baudhism antecedent to Braminism, for the former once had complete ascendency 
in that neighbourhood, and even sat on the throne; but at what period precisely it was 
repressed and overcome by the Bramins we have not such clear information, as concerning 
its suppression at Madura, 

This latter suppression, after only a brief ascendency, is narrated in the sixty-second 
and sixty-third Tiruvilliadels, The impalement of the leaders of the ^Samunals is an 
unquestionably historical fact ; supported by unwavering tradition, and by a yearly commemo- 
ration in which this impalement is acted over again as a public spectacle, conveying no 
exalted idea of the humanity of the Bramins, or of the people, to whom it annually gives 
fresh delight. We will, however, diverge from this subject for the present. 

From a part^of Mr. Wilford’s Essay on Egypt, where we believe be may be trusted, we 
are informed that Mahiman,* a form of Siva, who came intentionally to delude and destroy 
DivoiUisa, had a son named Sarmana Cardama, Captain Mahony, in his interesting paper 
contained in the Asiatic Researches, (vol. 7, art. %,) tells us that Gantemeh Bhoodha is 
the 'same as the Siamese Sommono Kodom; more properly according to the Singhalas 
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Sommana Qcmtemeh, ^^Sontmonof in the Pali laoguage^ implies a leDOWHed saipt/’ we 
iiifo(pEied. Further, ipge learn that the Pall languaf^e is called Magedei^ and 
Again, we find that the Baudhas place the sacred Bogaha^Uee (of which much it 
fabulously narrated) in the Kalieengoo country and a descendant of the king df ihai 
country first, after the fabulous times of Rama and Havana^ discovered and ruled in Cejlos;. 
bringing with*biift Braminism^ not Baudhism, Now here we find some points of interesting 
deduction. Sarmana Cardama we may safely conclude to be the same with Simmo^noXodom 
and Sommono Gautemeh; but if Gautemeh BhoodhA^ that is Bkoodha^ the son of GauUmehj be, 
the same, either the fable of Hahiman must be rejected, or Mahiman be identified with 
Gautama^ of whom Buddha is usually considered the descendant. Without however embar*^ 
rassing ourselves on that point, it may suffice to trace the identity of the Cingalese Buddhus 
with the Sommono Kodom of Siam; and the origin of bis sect, through the Pali or sacred 
language, to the Magadha and Kalinga kingdoms. Magadha is the province of fiehar, and 
KalingOj the neighbouring one of Orissa; both of them the seat of ancient kingdoms. The 
Pali language, which differs materially from the Cingalese, is unquestionably a dialect of the 
Sanscrit, and has a surprising affinity with the Tamil. Many of the words mentioned by 
Captain Mahony are Tamil, only differing a little in termination; and this harmony m 
^visible in some words derived from the Sanscrit. Moola BcLsha^ also, in pure Tamil, is 
^ 30 ufr(pcns^ {Mula-paahai), and means Original language, or that from which another 
is derived. Sommono and Sannana^ the origin of the term Simanalsj we conjecture to hu 
dialectic variations of Sarva-manu^ a universal or very illustrious *8age. We may thus 
trace a connection between Siam and Magadha^ and between the Pali with the Sanscrit,' 
through the Magadha tongue, one of the Pracrits, or spoken^ dialects of SaaSdrit. If 
Baudhism therefore did not emigrate directly from Benares to Siam, it most probably did 
so by way of Magadha: an early connection is also established between the succeeding 
Kalinga kingdom and Ceylon; though the discovery of the latter by Vijea^Singhehe* 
Coomarrooj according to the account given by Captain Mahony, had nothing to do witb 
the introduction of Baudhism into Ceylon, since we learn from the same authority that 
Baudhism was not established in Ceylon till the ninth king after Vijea-Simghebe-^Coomarraa, 
It has however an interesting relation with the continent, since Captain Mahony states, on * 
his native authorities, that Vijea married a daughter of Pandoowas^attehj being none othei^ 
than one of the PanMon kings. At the same time, manuscript authority of our own enables 
us to correct the statement given; for if this manuscript be to be fully relied on, it must 
have been ^ later king than Vijea^Coomarroo, who suing for the daughter of a king of 
Madura was rejected; but was supplied surreptitiously with a wife by a subject of the latter 
king, who gave one of bis own daughters. This manuscript also states the fabulous birth 
of the first king of Ceylon in a different manner from Captain Mahony, though allowing 
of tbeP inference, that the same person was intended. It expressly states that the Samunal 
sect came from Ceylon, and thence spread itself over the continent. As the chief use of this 
manuscript in illustration will be at the later period, to be included in the second volume of 
this work, we reserve its insertion to that place; what has been stated here being sufficient. 
On the whole, we conclude that the Samunal religion may be traced pretty conclusively to 
Ceylon; thence to Siam; thence to Magadha^ in Behar ; and thither it came most probably 
« 2 z 
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from Benares. We find also from Captain Mahonj’s paper, liiat Hinduism in the worship 
of ^emdekonrnareyoo (that is, Seanda, Karticeya, or Subraminy) had extended to Ceyion ; 
most like!/ from the southern portion of the peninsula, where he has many temples, and 
ii held in great veneration. Feeling grateful to Captain Mahony fur the information 
imported through his paper, we are persuaded, that had he, at the time of writing it, been 
more fully acquainted with Hindu histories and fables, he might have thrbwd still greater 
light on the subject; and this we conceive to be yet possible f&r any learned man to do 
who is acquainted with the Pali language 'hnd Cingalese traditions. 

' We must now confine ourselves to our immediate theme.>» The narrative in the TiruvilH- 

ft 

adels IB as minute as we believe we can make it; for tradition, while it confirms the account^, 
reflects but little additional light on the transaction. It indeed states, not that the SamunalS' 
impaled themselves, (as the softly words the matter,) but, that on refusing to 

embrace the Bramimcal and Sutra faith after their defeat, they were impaled by the king^s 
authority and powers which seems the more likely circumstance of the two. Cavelly-Ven- 
kutumRamoBwami, to whom have already been under obligaticns, gives us a brief notice 
of Gnana^Sammandhary (as he spells the name, with the prefix of guana of wisCy) but his 
account docs not elucidate the transaction in question. He merely mentions, that this person, 
the SampanL*n of the Tiruvilltadely was a Tamil Bramin poet, born at Sheally near Chillam- 
brum; well educated in early life, and very prudent; the author of a work called Tevaran, 
narrating the controversies which he had with the JainaSy and the tenets of that heretical, 
sect; and that no account of his death has been handed down. Wo must therefore take the- 
account of the just as we find it. As regards the Palm-leaf-writing, which 

ascended ihe Vygai river, tradition has stated a cireumstance not mentioned therein, which is^ 
that when the Samunals threw in their writings, one only among them ascended up the 
stream, to the distance of four feet; 'on which the Bramins plucked it out, saying it was holy 
and ought to be preserved. Hence it is said, by some, that the book was called NaUadiyaVy 
/rom four feet (naUadi).'^ Others say the title is derived simply from the work being written 
io stanzas of four feet or lines, the more probable statement. Tradition ascribes this work to 
the JainaSy as well ns other meritorious compositions in Tamil, The NaUadtyar still exists; 
the Editor has never seen it; but received some years since, as a specimen, the following 
stanza from the mputh of a learned native, which he said he bad committed to memory from it. 

Cl 

^ieipsr uj(d pfrinreOiL 

^PUU fi {rQflEJiSpUUlUSii^ - ^ fi 

- so ** 

^irmS jBfifriu eSKS - - - ld 

That is, As a very small seed of the Banyan tree, when (planted and) grown up, spreads 
into a very wide tree; so an imperfect deed of charity coming from the powerful, though 
in itself of little consequence, yet extends, in its results, as high and wide as the heavens.^* 


* Betcbi, in t he introduction to his Gntminar of Sben Tamil, has mentioned the traditioji : dlfierinx only .circumstan- 

tially from the account here first f;iven ; yet, so differing, as to impart a conviction that he had only received a loose and 
ipoprrect aoeouat of the transactiona relating to the Bnsainical persecutioa* See Babiiigteii*8 Translatioa, p« xi. 
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Wkh regard to the writing of Sampanien, said to hare ascended Ibe rirer to so great • 
difl4piicef we hear nothing of its preserration ; nor any claim as to the NaUadiyar being hts. 
The whole of the miracles and fables, being translated out of firaminical language, we 
conceive to import no mpre than this, that the king was cured of a fever by the medical 
skill of a Bramin poet, when the other sect had failed in the attempt; and that, in a dispute 
which necessarily followed, the Bramin also overcame them, or was adjudged to do so, in 
poetry; the productions of the Samuna!s being contemptuously thrown into the river as 
worthless; the NaUadvja% perhaps being except^. Th^ influence of the queen, and krng> 
minister, co-operating with \\\e JiramiUf especially when reinforced by the cure of the king, 
would bo very sufficieiit, wo surmise, to account for all following results ; still more especially 
when the queen, minister, ^wiS^Sampantini , having asked leave from the god to destroy the 
SamvLuahy were'answered by an equivocation, or play on the word Sampantam^ by the oracle, 
authorising them to do what they pleased. It is not needful to enlarge on the lamentable 
consequences resulting from the influence of a spirit of intolorance and persecution when m 
power; every where the eflects have been felt and deplored. Christianity has been accused’ 
of participating therein; but the charge is unfounded: a spurious form of Christianity only 
has been implicated; and the sacred name itself prostituted, by irreligious men in power, 
more like Dramins than Christians. Clirisiianity, in its own proper nature, is as abhorrent 
from persecution as it is from idolatry: usually having been identified wkh the purer but 
feebler few, it has sui&red ; but has never persecuted. 

J'he last of the Tiruvilliadvhy seems introduced, so far as we can judge, only for the sake 
of SimpanL*n. We can discern in it much to censure ; but nothing to admire. And now, 
with a few. closing observations, we shall take leave of the Stallc^Purana, 

At one time we had thought to notice more particularly certain coincidences with some 
events narrated in the Christian Scriptures. On mature reflection, we are however convinced 
that these are remote, trivial, and quite distinct. Wo might, a la Wdfordy have grounded 
some splendid theories on very faint resemblances: and some little detail, though novf 
forborne, was once judged suitable, in consequence of having seen a book, in very low 
colloquial Tamil, professing to prove to the Hindus, that least proveable of all positions, 
that their religion is very nearly the same with Christianity ; because of some forced resem** 
blances of the kind intimated. The reader shall judge by a specimen, when we adduce the 
case of Sampaihisn the Samunah as being compared, and, in defiance of time and 
place, identified' with the Hebrew narrative of the Prophet Elijah and the worshippers of 
Baal. Such a mode of jumping to conclusions, utterly invalid, has been more notoriously, 
and we should fear injuriously, made by Colonel Wilford, doubtless not without the best 
intentions; but such weak advocacy is otnphaiicaJly treachery to the interests of truth; the 
cause of which needs it not; for it will always stand, like the vault of heaven, majestic in ita 
simplicity. On this account we have regretted that the venerable Dr^ Claudius Buebannan 
should, in one part of his estimable writings, have placed the smallest measure of weight 
whatever on Colonel Wilford's reveries abDut Salivakana; after having a page or two 
before stated the imposition practised on the learned inquirer by his Beiuires^ Pundit,^ We 


* Mcoioirs, Appendix I. and 1. 
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rooiilidL wUh to seo iinotber of Hioae spwious ooipcideooes abouH^. Sbem, Ham» ^tnd Japbetby 
expunged from the Ufe of Sif. W. Jone« by the late Lord Teignmouih.t While adver^g 
to the point, let it be npted that we agree with Colonel Vans Kennedy (we hope on the 
same principlee) that Christianity is not advantaged, but de8eora,(ed, by* the comparisons 
and analogies of Colonel Wilford. In such a view of the case, though we have noticed, in 
passing, some coincidences with scripture narratives in the Stalla^Purttnct; yet being 
^•oonvinced that no labor could identify them, and no advantage reiult from comparison, we 
leave them to the reader's own peri^Bption and judgment. 

But the moralist and the philanthropist having reviepred the mythological legend 
pertaining to a large and famoufl^ temple, once connected witfi the metropolis of an ancient 
kingdom, with the eye of curiosity and merely literary research, may very naturally pause 
afterwards, and dwell for a moment on the moral lessons ihence derived, and the probable 
measure of good likely thence to accrue to mankind. That such a review may be impartially 
made, we claim permission to remark, that in the abstract given there has been no misrepre- 
sentation. Strict impartiality throughout was carefully studied. In only one or two places 
the meaning has been slightly veiled, from a regard had to the delicacy of our readers, and 
a sense of propriety as regards ourselves. On this account, if guided by European notions, 
the Purana may be considered as represented a few degrees more pure than it really is. 
Faithfulness demands this observationi and for the rest, the abstract is a correct epitome. The 
reader will discover that to kill a Bramin is the worst of crimes ; having no expiation provided ; 
• subjeciing the king of the celestials to the loss of his throne, and the king of an earthly 
government to the loss of his senses : while to feed the Bramins is one of the chief of virtues; 
and treachery, fraud, and theft, if the temple, the god, or the Bramins benefit thereby, is to 
be vindicated, if need be, by the express interposition of the divinity. The god is represented, 
sometimes sanctioning seduction and adultery by his example ; and at another, interposing 
to prevent and punish these crimes where a Bramin is the sufferer. Ho will find tho doctrine 
of fatality inculcated ; and the act of bathing in a particular tank to be of such virtue as to 
remove the worst of crimes, and even to quench the consuming fire issuing from an offended 
deity. He will find the gods sometimes superior to mortals; and mortals sometimes 
ouperior to the gods. He will perceive the clearest evidence of an intolerant, vindictive, 
and persecuting spirit in the Bramins; and, anon, a king grovelling in tho dust, imposed on 
hy superstition and fraud. He will discern great reason to infer collusion 6f the Bramins 
with foreigners; and still clearer evidence of equivocal and delusive oracular responses from 
the recesses of the temple. He will find the sum and substance of religion represented as 
consisting in the worship of a disgusting emblematical stone image ; and discover a bold 
encroachment on the whole Hindu system itself, in magnifying one particular god, and one 
locality and temple, above all others. Add to this brief and rapid sketch, ibe deficiency of 
moral or religious truth apparent ; and the beneficial influence of such a national system of 
faith and practice, speaking in the softest terms, cannot be great. Its injurious influence 
we shall prudeniially avoid amplifying; and leave it to others, or to private reflection. 
Can a benevolent mind seriously wish? that so interesting a race of people as the secular 


t Works, vol. S, p. S4Q. It m\\\ be readily psmtvsd Unt wesiveit, not to iHmiroti$ns of Scriptarf, bst only to 
ri)rct;<] Ideutitios. 
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vlasMfs of Hindus in tnany respects are, should be for ever «(%signed over to the influenoe of 
sucia o system of erjor and absurdity; and not desire that by emancipation ftom tho* 
yoke of the ecclesiastical BraminSj (for there ere some respectable secular ones,) they may 
burst asunder those chains that fetter alike the intellect and the soul, and prevent them 
from taking that place in society which God and nature appointed to them. Let the day 
speedily dawn*! We are neither of those who, in undiscriminating language, abuse ail the 
• Hindus as the vilest portibn of the creation; nor yet of those who hold them forth as 
patterns of every virtue. In medio tutissime ihis,^ There«ere some Hindus better than some 
professing Christians. The wojst of both kinds are neither fit for heaven, nor exceedingly 
worthy oven of the earth which they pollute. But to generaKze, where it is proper to distin- 
guish; or to heap communities together by the mass, is not true; wisdom. The just compa- 
rison is, to take a Hindu, confessedly elevated to the highest degree to which his credence 
can raise him, and place him beside a Christian, confessedly of similar eminence; and here 
the most partial advocate of the Hindus must confess, wo presume, that all attempt at 
parallel ceases. If the common observation, “ would you know the character of the nation, 
look at the temple,” hold good, as we conceive it does, then Hinduism cannot bo practi- 
cally beneficial ; if the moral sun even at the focus be darkness, then it cannot diffuse light 
to the circumference of the orbit in which any attendai^ body may revolve. And it is not 
sufficient to adduce a few quotations from Vridn^^ or ancient law-books; and because these 
may be tolerably free from exception, thereby infer, that the Hindu system, as a whole, is 
one of purity, divine morality, and exhibiting elevated notions of the deity. Alas! both 
for the intellect, and the heart, of those who have ever maintained such positions; now 
happily and rapidly becoming obsolete. Benevolent laymen, we would invite both your 
study and your effort to diffuse among the intelligent Hindus, of all classes, if practicable, 
the benefits at least <»f sound physical science. Let them be made acquainted with medicine, 
with anatomy, with geography, with the outlines at least of astronomy; let chemical^ 
agencies, changes, and affiiiitios he exhibited ; the wonders of galvanism, electricity, and 
optics, be unfolded and explained : let the foundations of these, and kindred sciences, be 
shewn to be deep in truth and nature, and you will bo benefactors indeed. You need not 
fear the charge of enthusiasm, sedition, fanaticism, or folly; and you may leave to others, 
who will bear the false reproach if they may but save the souls of men, that work which 
you will have begun ;* as much so, as they who break up the fallow soil assist in producing 
the crop equally with those who sow the seed, weed, watch over the rising harvest, and rear 
it to maturity. 

We^re aware that the day is scarcely past when such observations as these would not 
have been tolerated., without calling forth at least indignant emotions. Bu^ every unsound 
system must have its day ; and when that is past, people wonder how their predecessors could 
have been so enormously infatuated. And posterity will wonder when they know that Euro- 
peans have prvived greater obstacles to native improvement than the so much magnified 
prejudices of the natives themselves. The British legislature is holding forth privileges to 
natives on their becoming qualified ; the natives are eagerly seeking for helps and qualifica- 
tion. Do Jet us see and aid them. It is a nobler and more godlike work, than propping up 
tottering temples, and pampering proud and gormandizing Bramms. Give to these their 
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tfimplM altogether ; g^tve themdteir roTenues^ unpolluted ourseWes bj the touch; but let nt^ 
aleo give to the conunon people the bleaeinge of sound education and common sense.! As 
to religion, there are obstacles ; we speak not decidedly there, but will attend to a few 
objections. 

There exist in this mass of countries called India, and very extensively too, certain 
notions on the subject of religion in general, and the religion of a part of the natives, or 
Hinduism, in particular, which a little examination might shew^to be defective or wrong ; ^ 
and which may justly merit a litllo exabination, without its being deemed offensive, or 
intrusive by any. Some few will expect it from the Editor of such a work as this, as a 
redeeming portion from what they might otherwise consider to be evil. A larger number 
may receive it with consideration and indulgence ; a few may be displeased, though it is 
gladly hoped otherwise. The writer has a higher feeling to guide hiny than respect to men, 
however sincere in its due proportion<-there is an actuating and a sterner principle of duty, 
which must be obeyed. 

What then are the notions to which allusion has been made? They shall be specified: 
premising, that they seem like varying shades of one painting, or different points of view in 
which one commanding position is contemplated. Setting aside the Atheist, as a rare and. 
odious character, there are some whp entertain a general contempt for all religion, grounded 
on the absurdities, inherently such of some systems, or those which, under various modifi- 
oations, attach to some votaries of all. Others, consider all religions, without distinction, as 
* equally agreeable to the Supreme Being. Others, consider that differences of religion are - 
permitted, and are adapted, end best adapted, to the particular countries where they prevail 
Some grant the speculative excellence of the Christian system, and its sacred writings, over 
the Hindu system, and its so called sacred writings ; but they contrast some disadvan- 
tageous points of exemplification in which they say the Christian is inferior to the Hindu; 
while the faults of the Hindu are kept out of sight, or pleaded for on the ground of nis 
'deficient system, and his knowing no better. There were, a short time ago, a few persons 
who, guided by veiled and polished representations of the early Hindu system, certain parts 
being carefully shaded, were led to consider the Hindu system, abstractedly speaking, as 
better, absolutely better, than the Christian system; and from this impression arose many 
evils, from the effects of which India is not yet freer. Every exposition of Hinduism, drawn 
faithfully from its own records, tends to annihilate such a system, and \\ cannot long survive. 
Distinguished from all these views, are those of the practical and sincere Christian, whose 
faith is more than a name or a form. He regards the whole fabric of Hinduism^ and all the 
shades of opinion which have been noticed, with unditsembled, though not undistinguishing, 
aversion; and his language becomes sometimes so strong, or so highly colored, as to give 
offence to persons, alike Christians by profession, but who, holding the more lav, or, as so 
termed, the more liberal, views specified, takes disgust at what he considers to be fanaticism 
or enthusiasm; and a mutual dislike is engendered, which drives each party from the other, 
and prevents either from coming to a wholesome and mutual explanation. 

But there is a middle path ; if not of opinion, yet of expression. The writer of these 
remarks, under the full consciousness of his own unworthiness and inadequacy for such a theme, 
yet without presumption or pretension, would urge that there is such a thing as truth; and^ 
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iKat if CbrUtianity, as a system^ be truth, and ths truth, (as for his own part he, after much 
exaantnation, reading, and research, fully and most firmly believes,) then it ought not to be 
compromised; its excellency or its claims ought not to be detracted from by a single particle; 
but still, a chastened and dignified tone of expression; a making all allowances and qualifica* 
lions, where such can be made without compromising truth ; and the meek exemplar of 
Christianity, (atlier than voluble vituperation, may be most lovely, most gtaoeful, and con^ 
sistent, in the Christian, anti altogether the most becoming. Guided by such a view of the case, 
he would urge on the attention of the Atheist, if l^uch there be, that he is less excusable, less 
true to tlie light of nature, than^the idolater : a position which, though it sounded paradoxical 
and created alarm when insisted on by the sceptical Monsieur Bay le, yet is maintained without 
hesitation by one in nowise tainted by scepticism in any of its^forms. Ridiculous as is the 
untaught Hindu, whcrinsUts, while he prostrates himself before a pillar of stone, that its worship 
is the sum and substance t)f the Vedas; more ridiculous, and deplorable, is one who looks on 
heaven's wide and glorious concave and denies a supreme First Cause, and a great Creator. 
To measure expressions in such a case is needless ; for the two extremes here very nearly meet : 
both at least are equally absurd. — The philosophical contempt for all religion, while it has 
received attentive consideration from the writer, is yet, ho is persuaded, a thing abhorrent from 
reason. Man is formed to be a religious being; his nature, though not what it once was, yet 
does still perpetually remind him, by many advices and secret admonitions, that there is 
something more than mere passing trifles demanding his attention. Mysterious sympathies, 
whence arising perhaps he knows not, will teach him to understand efnd feel, that there is a 
superior agency, vastly above him; and the possibly heaven-originated thought will perpetu- 
ally intimate the ideas of eternity and immortality. Let it be grabtod, that in the generality 
of religions, so styled, there are many and manifest absurdities; let it be granted, that in the 
supposed purest of all there are external corruptions, or»in its votaries some infirmities or 
absurdities; still, an undistinguishing rejection, is only an impetuous or rash proceeding, by 
no means a philosophical one. That wherein philosophy, and the inductive philosophy 
especially, merits praise, is its careful assemblage of facts and experiments ; its drawing as 
many particulars os possible into consideration, before forming an abstract and general con- 
elusion ; and the conclusion formed by an induction from the greatest number of particulars^ 
is usually considered to be philosophically the most accurate. Let this plan be followed 
before religion is altogether rejected. Let the philosopher assemble in one view the greatest 
number of systems, slated, with all possible accuracy, in the language, not of opponeqts, 
but of friends ; let him go on to examine and compare ; let him reject by individuals, not in 
the mass; and by striking off* the list the most palpably absurd, and those in less degrees 
absurd, until he arrive at three, two, or one, of superior claims. Here Jet his accuracy 
in observation and distinction be redoubled ; and he will find, unless indeed wo very greatly 
roistkke, that religion is a law of nature, as much so as that which wheels planets in their 
orbits; and, amidst many counterfeits, and many bungling copies, we trust he would discover, 
that there is one pure system of religion; that there is only one; and that this is adapted 
to the exigencies of his nature, and specifically fitted to produce bis true dignity and real. 



. If wt pa j a mom ant^i attention) it mnat, we ooaeeire) be seen, that to oomider alt 
loligiOMae alike and' equally agreeable to the Supreme, is a mistake ; .attributable, at leist/ 
tb want of attention. For nothing is more self-eTident than that contraries cannot agrees 
It 18 also evident that south and north cannot be west and east. Yet wo^ must receive such 
propositions as true, demonstrable, and certain; as easily as we cannon reflection, receive the 
proposition, that^rring, opposed, or widely different, systems of telief, ar& alike good, and 
equally acceptable to the Great Lord of All. Much scope would hel 1 *e be given for illustration, 
not to be justly styled declamation; but those readers who will take the pains to peruse 
this dissertation, are certainly not destitute of reflective powers. Let these be exerted for 
a moment, and illustration may 4 )e spared. And the more^ superfleial mind, should such 
glance an eye on the page, njay see, at once, that the Being who, as asserted by one system 
of religious faith, has imperatively and solemnly said Thou shalt not steal,” cannotapprova 
of that faith which, by its own shewing, represents its chief deity as patronising theft, and 
devising means for its concealment as a civil crime: in proof, let him turn to the thirtieth, 
forty -second, fifty-eighth, and fifty -ninth TiruxiUiadels : and ho must also at once decide, 
that theae two systems cannot be alike, or the same. A similar result must arise from 
thinking, for an instant only, that one system of religion represents its Supreme Being as 
saying Thou shall have none other gods before me,” and that another represents its 
Supreme Being as telling his votaries that the sum and substance of religion consists in 
adoring a bloc^k of stone. 

The mind, by preceding considerations, will be in a great degree prepared to grant, that 
the idea of local or topical religions as best suited to particular countries, and permitted by 
a sort of indulgence, can hdve no foundation ; except in a self-imposed sophism of the mind. 
FoFabstraet truth is not only eternal, but universal : that which is truth in one period of 
time, must always be truth. That which is truth in one place, must be truth every where • 
unlimited by seas or mountains, by districts and countries, or by frigid, torrid, and temperate 
zones. The system which is not adapted for universality cannot be, the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth— Judaism itself not being evceptod. The Christian system 
is adapted for universality : the Hindu system is not. Besides, a supreme directing mind 
being granted, and it is a first principle of natural religion, it must follow, that to be supreme 
and to direct, such u being must act by fixed and unalterable laws. If not fixed, such a 
being cannot be infinitely wise; but must grow wiser from time to timi; that is, must be 
imperfect, must be fickle, and, therefore, weak. If not unalterable, every change must 
difler from, or oppose, a preceding state ; that is, such a being, always supposed to bp infinitely 
removed from human imperfection, must contradict himself, destroy confidence, andswerva 
from truth, for al^strael truth knows no change. Such suppositions cannot he admitted: 
the Supreme must of necessity bo perfectly wise, immutable, and true. Consider next, that 
the standard of truth and purity must emanate from this infinite mind : there is no other 
rule by which infallihly to distinguish abstract truth from error, or purity from pollution. 
Define abstract truth and purity as supreme rectitude. Now, according to the gradations of 
argument laid down, it must surely follow> that it canikot be said, this is supreme rectitude 
in one cmtilry , and«ihal is such in another, and somethbg different is such in a third, and so 
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on ; and this Bupreme rectitude difibrs from that, both from a third, and all from each other: 
•yeteali are indulgently permitted, and thought best for the inhabitants of different places: 
for, if so, then there must be in the Supreme Mind, no particular standard of truth and 
purity, no unalterable rule of judgment, no determined laws; and, we may add^ no 
particular approbation of that form of being and moral excellence most conformable to his 
own nature, judgment, and choice : all which cannot be. Our argument, we beg to obserTO^ 
ought not be rejected undel* the terms theological or metaphysical, if only it be conolusive. 
Nor do we know a plainer one, apart from an asfumptioa a priori of the sole truth of some 
particular divine revelation ; which is not the kind of argument proper, in such a reference^ 
to be employed. • ^ • 

If we come to that description of opinion, which admits the {ipeculative excellency of the 
Christian system and its sacred writings, over the Hindu system and its writings, esteemed 
sacred ; but yet disadvantageously contrasts the worst deformities of some professed Chris- 
tians will) the more excellent traits occasionally found in some Hindus ; then it lies quite on 
the surface to observe, that this is a mode of arguing and deciding which would be tolerated 
in no other judicial proceeding whatsoever. It is not sufficient to term it unfair, it must be 
estimated as perverse ; originating, not in a defect of judgment, but in an obliquity of 
the will, not to say a depravation of heart. The proper mode of proceeding, it may be 
permitted us to state, is, to place the Christian scriptures in juxla-position with the Hindu 
scriptures ; the best Christians in comparison with the best Hindus; and the worst of each 
together. From such a comparison, Christianity fears nothing, nor can receive any detri- 
ment; and from the opposite mode of proceeding adverted to,f no person on reflection could 
derive self-applause, nor rationally expect to derive it from otfiers, who also lay claim to 
rationality. ^ 

It has been stated already, that the particular view o$ matters which expressly magnified 
H induism above Christianity is almost, if not quite, exploded. It is known that remnants 
exist ; but such a view calls not for argument. I'he Hindu writings need only be brought 
out into open day, and traits of Hindu, especially Braminical, character and conduct 
increasingly developed, and the work is done. Such development, also must necessarily 
weaken the force of other sophisms which we have combated, and confirm the line of argu-* 
menl employed^ by plainer and popular exemplifications. To rectify the judgment, the 
heart needs to be Rectified. And this we recognize as the province of a superior power. 
Wherever that divine agency has operated, private and personal objections to the direct 
Christian iystruction of the natives will cease. On reasons of public policy we do not enter; 
it being beyond our line of duty. 


• CHAPTER III.-SECTION 3. 

The Btalla^Purana has conducted us down to the reign of Kuna^Pandiov : and the 
leading Manuscript passes by a considerable interval of time without particular notice; 
merely saying, that some of the Pandion race ruled four thousand yeareof the gods; indi- 
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acting alto 0 ttote of civil strife and oonfution in the present section. Thus, had vre had no 
OtlMt authority to whkh to refer, a very considerable period of time would be left ^ite 
■naccounted for. But the Supplementary Manuscript, attached to the principal one, here 
oomes in to close the hiatus. It evidently refers to a time posterior to the ending of the 
StaUa-Pwrana } and relates, not only to the unsettled consequent succession of PaiuHona, 
hut also to times of conquest, or of anarchy, which occupied part of the interval. Hence the 
present is considered to be the most suitable place for introducingithis i^upplement, especially 
•inoe references to it will be necessary in notes tending to the elucidation of the fourth 
chapter of the principal Manuscript. Those notes will be afterwards continued. 





SUPPLEMENTARY MANUSCRIPT 
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AN ACCOUNT OF KINGS WHO REIGNED IN THE CALI-YUGA, 
AND OF THOSE WHO RULED IN MADURA. 

m 

Section 1. — under the kings of llastina-puri. 

m 

• • 

In the town of Hastina the son of Arjiina was Abimam^a. His son was the great 
king Parisidhu. In his time tlie Pandion who ruled in this place (^Madura) was 
Pepiravakana, born to Arjunn by the daughter of the Pandion. After he had reigned, 
his son, Jeyasingha, ruled the kingdom, during the first thirty-two years, from the 
beginning of the Cali-yuga. His son wdisVirakesari. He went to Jenarnejeya, king 
{pi Hastina~puri), and assisted, with him, at a great sacrifice; and that king, seeing 
Virakesari's knowledge of business, put the usurping kings in prison, and gave the 
conquered kingdom over to his management, with great satisfaction ; adding many 
presents, as he sent him away. His charge (or viceroyal lasted for fifty-five years. 
His son was Vicrama-kesari-Pandion, who ruled thirty years. His son was Sama- 
sartula, whose period of rule was forty-five years. Ilis son was Parakirama-sartwla- 
Pandion, whose reign lasted during seventy years. His son was Parakirama-pusham- 
Pandion, who ruled sixty years. His son was Sorakulantaga, who ruled sixty-six 
years. He, resisting the Sora king, fought with him ; and, killing the Soren, conquered 
the country; made it his own, and ruled over it. His son was Dairiya-varma, who* 
during thirty- three; years also ruled both the Soren and Pandion kingdoms. His son 
was Any anakadori- Pandion, who reigned forty-eight years. As he was very wise, 
he relinquished the other country to the Soren, whom he caused to be crowned, and 
restrained his own rule to his own kingdom. His sou was Savuntira-pushana- 
Pandion, who ruled fifty-five years. He married the daughters both of the Soren 
and*5erfl kings ; and having, besides, many concubines, twenty-four children were 
born to him. Of these, the eldest, by the daughter of the Soren, who was named 
Savimtiriyan, reigned seventy years. His son was Ananta^pushana-Pandion, who 
ruled sixty years. His son was Ananta-irulheya, whose reign lasted during twenty. 
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sSiqs;5^eO(jtf€^&iULD^GssrL^ Gulrscrr LJ:i^es>fr95)JU ^esarL^ Gufa&r 

^^^66f'6or0LDir/r6or«^LSLD6Br^(U6Br ^0J6or0LD/r/r6orLJ/R3;ff^£jQcS(rxr/r^/r^Gi; 
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s(^f&^i^iiS(f^pj^iCiTiflujaes)QJiuetruirpp^(^G&)QQj{^i5^pGfifl GLf,uinujp6Grs(^ fi 
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yejiaor LJ/TOTT/f-OJ fior- jfrcD- «jr 0LD/rir 6wO^/r^0®i)(r fi. 6Dr- (^UrffirO)^ 

Q^(rt^(^0l[€^L^GGsr Qtu^^p^ ^GsoretDL.u^ssresS Q<ff^iry^^6arf!P.W3/r!TLJb ussorcsifi ^ppe^Q 
eiDu^tLjLDpn'GGarsL^ifLS Q^nfisar^ jrir^&iULo^ixtsrL^ir^ (^lj^itd ecr puSiffiUisup LD6or 

(^0®cD/Fr» - jy«jj5ULoQ^/rye«r(Tyd’PiU^^5.0LOLJ/rcBor^jLttJ6or(7ii7^fi(L/^^iB0LD'r/rd^/rsijr 
siiSQ^ppir€ar^Qi€isr(^L£iinr&ir^^nm3Qi^n-fiu!rG5sr!^iu&sr - ^QjGsru^3n‘(^tr 

•Dra//r065rLJZf.aS0(?«o Qffrrcrr^}3(j^&es)LCiSS)UJeSL^(Sl ^pppGp6^p^3(^UL^L^mSGei^ 

tfLJQLJ6BDr6B5fl6j9>5^^«Sr^«)L-UJir/T €^8 iUp G!)pUif^Qu:i^95ar(BQ Sfr<SatSr L^Q^p p ITSST ^QJ€f5r(^ 
LniTiresre^o^ppfiiu^^esaruirossrifLaj&sr - - j^^eer^^/rsrr^oiDL^uj QuGStsrSssariLiLa 

'Q^irgp€0>L^iuQumtm‘U^Liis^ujn€i5aru:iU€BGrecSLSl66r^LD^G€orai;^iu(^L^G9crfBh^Lf.a9(Q 
S€B>3tiS€0^(j^u^LSle(r^iUGn‘i3pfi^^ ^pp^^^utl uS(T^5Qp Q^n l^pjjjstDL^u Ou 
msr€iiS\L^p^eOLSppp^QilPpifi(Uire(5rppuirGKrip^iusar - (^0(srui -J^eussr^LDn jrcar^eGrpp 
y ^OBT U/r OT ifLlU 65r - ^ tD - ^ «U «jr0 LD/r ir6W^ GW^ ^ g)0 OT) ^ UJ OTT - (^0 fi. u) Cf <5 LJ 
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Qcfr9tmu.(r€pr^ei€afjrtrif8iuu:i^mrL^j} - •^^ssr(^LCi(Tsr9srQQeotrpjiim^0^3r 
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seven years. The whole thus far makes thirteen reigns, coming down to the year of 
the Cali-yuga six hundred and sixty'three. 

• • 

Sec won 2. — Soren conquest, and re-conquest by the Pandion race. 

• 

Afterwards, as the posterity of Ahimanya, oT the race of the moon, who ruled in the 
north, had become extinct, and as Paralc'irama-Soren was a warlike prince, he negoci- 
ated with Rihunjeya, of the 1*5106 of the sun, and by his aid drove out the Pandion, 
and took the crownto himself. He ruled for thirty years. His son was Kulottnnga- 
Soren, whose period of rule was forty years. His son was Panjala-Soren, who 
reigned tliirty-five years. His son was Loga-retshagaSoren, and his reign was 
thirty years. 

As one of the Pandion race, named Devigamanokiren, was much devoted to the 
worship of MinalcUi, he, through the favor of the goddess, conquered the Soren, 
took him prisoner, put him in hold, and ruled the kingdom sixty^ years. Thus there 
were five more kings, who ruled during a period of oric hundred and ninety-five 
years. These added to the former make eighteen reigns, cefining down to the eight 
hundred and fifty-eighth year of the Cali-yuga. 

I 

Section ,3. — Ascendency of Nanda, a Magadha monarch. 

Afterwards, the son of the last-mentioned was Jeya-punja.Pandion, he reigned 
forty-eight years. As he was contemporary with Nanda, who reigned in the north, he 
went to pay him homage, gave tribute for his country, and thus ruled as a tributary. 
His son was Pararaja-kesari-Pandion, who reigned fifty-three years. He by his 
valour conquered some other countries; and ruled over them, as well as over the 
Pandion country. His son was Calinga-marrtana- Pandion, who reigned forty-five 
years* His son was Raj a-pushana- Pandion, whose reign occupied fifty-two years. 
His son was Deva-pushana-Pandion, who ruled forty-seven years. His son was 
Raja-kulottuma-Pandion, who reigned eighty years. Thus twenty-four reigns were 
( ompleted, coming down to the one thousand one hundred and eighty-third year of 
tlie Cali-yuga. 
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Section 4. — Rule of Vicraniadit^a of Ujayin, and kU 

* 

Subsequently, for one hundred years, during the time of Vicramathiten, ( Vicra~ 

• • 

maditya,) there^ was no Pandion king. 

But one of the Pandjon race, named Deva-pushana, went to visit Vicramathiten, 
and, speaking to him courteously, besought him, to restore his (the Pandion's) 
country, which was done; aAd from this prince, down to Ryasartulen, there was a 
succession of twenty-five additional reigns, occupying eight hundred years* 


Section 6 . — Vicramaditya; Salivakana; and Bqja, with his deputiet. 

Afterwards, as there was no posterity to the Pandions, the country devolved as 

before to the sovereignty of Vicramathiten, by conquest, and he ruled down to the 

three thousand one hundred and seventy-ninth year of the Cali-yuga* After him 

was Salivahana, who ruled nine hundred and ninety years. 

Subsequently, Boja-raja reigned one hundred years, louring his rule, three persons 

of the Pandion race, (collateral branches,) named, Raja-pushana, Deva~pushana, and 

Kula-pushana, in consequence of interceding with king Bqja, ruled the Pandion 

» 

kingdom sixty years. For forty years afterwards the country was its own master, or 
without kingly rule. 


Section 6. — Ascendency of strangers, and re-conquest by the Pandion race. 

While such was the case, the Abiral, the Kertipiyal, the Yevanal, these, and certain 
ether kings of countries, ruled for some short time. In this state of things one of the 
Pandion race, named Soma- suntera- Pandion, drove them away, and ruled the kingdom 
for twenty years. His son, Karpura-suntera- Pandion, reigned thirty-four years. 

^ There is here a mistake. The account would give 106 years for Ftcramadt^a*# second rule, and 
then adding the 000 years for Salivakana^ the total of 3179 is completed ; though the exact construction 
of the MS. makes Vicramaditya rule down to this time, and the 900 years of Salivakana to follow 
after. 

8 P 
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was Cumara-segara-Pandion. His son was Suntara-rtffa-Pandion. HSi 
son was Senmukq-raja-Pandion. The reigns of these three last occupied eighty years. 

While the sen«of the latter, who was named Mem-simtera-Pandim^ ruled, he had 
dominion over die Soren^ the S/era, and the Pandion kingdoms. His son was Indra- 
• varunen, who reigned twdnty-three years. As he released the 6'om; king from confine- 
ment, and crowned him, the latter gave his daughter to the Pandion to wife. His 
son was Chandra-kula-tipa-Pandion, who ruled for Iwenty years. His son was 
Mina-kethana-Pandion^ who, after reigning fifteen years, caused his son, Mina-tuvasa- 
Pandion, to be crowned; and resigning to him the kingdom, he himself went on 
pilgrimage to Casi, (Benares,) and bathed there: at Casi he obtained beatification. 

The son (of his son) was Magara-tuvasa- Pandion, who, as he maintained a 
hundred thousand horses of each color, conquered the surrounding countries, and 
reigned twenty-five years. Hisson was Martanda-Pandion, who ruled thirty-five years. 
As he worshipped', with fasting, the god Suryen, (i. e. the sun,) he obtained a great 
many kinds of gifts. His son, Kamlayanantm, reigned four years. Being accustomed 
to carry on commerce by sea, he acquired great riches ; hut on one occasion, sailing 
on board ship, a great storm arose, by reason of which the ship foundered, and he 
perished. After him, the husband of his daughter rujed twenty years : his name was 
Gunalayen. Being greatly afflicted with grief, he refused to reign in Madura, but 
built a town outside, and there exercised his rule. His son was Sadhuru-vicaren, 
who ruled twenty-five years. As he received gifts from Cali-ka-devi, so he conquered 
all enemies around, and victoriously reigned. His son was iWAurw-iawgami, who * 
ruled thirty-four years. In his time, as there was no male posterity to the Soren 
king, the latter gave his daughter to the Pandion in marriage, and of two sons which 
were thus. born to the latter, the youngest inherited the Soren kingdom; while 

the eldest son, named Vira-varma- Pandion, inherited the Pandiow kingdom, and 

* 

reigned forty years. He conquered the Mdliyalam (or Sera) country with other 
places, and derived tribute from them. His son was Vira^bagu- Pandion, who ruled 
thirty-five years. He was a great devotee of Siva, and built many Saiva temples. 
His son was Maguda-vardanen, who, after reigning fifteen years, engaged in war with 
the Soren king ; and was killed in consequence. His son was Yajra-singhu, who 
ruled twen^-fiiye years. His son, Varuna-kuhtthungen, reigned thirty-nine year*,. 
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He conquered the Soren, and acquired some territory. Hia son was Athi-viramm^. 

O 

who reigned twenty-five years. There was a close friendship between him and the 

9 

Soren king, and^both joining their forces together conquered much territory. , His 
son was Kifla-fiartanen, who reigned thirty-three years. After him, seme kii^ 
ruled seventyrfive years.'* 

SfccTiOK — Mahomedan conquest 'and invasion. 

Afterwards, in the year of Salivahana-sagartam one thousand two hundred and 
forty-six, corresponding with the year of the era reckoned from the destruction of 
Gollam (Quilon), two hundred and twenty-seven, agreeing with the Ani month of 
Rudi-rottkari year, when one named Paracrama-Pandion was reigning, Atki-suUan- 
mulk, and one called Nemi, came from Delhi in the north, and tB.kiDg Paracrama~ 
dever captive, they sent him to Delhi, and conquered the country. 

From that time forwards, as affairs were conducted in the Mahomedan manner, the 
Mathurai~nayanar~vayata-perumal {Siva's image) went a<ad remained in the Narya'\ 
country : then the five letter-sacred J wall (of the temple), and the various things 
connected with it, were thrown down. The shrine, of the god, and the porch at its 
entrance, the great choultry, the higher tower, and the entrance tower, alone esca^d 
destruction. 


Section 8. — Mysore conquest, and re.sloration of the Pandions, down to thecloH 

of that dynasty. 

Subsequently, in the {Salivahuna) Sagartam year one thousand two hundred and 
ninety-three, corresponding with Virolaikiruthi year (of the Indian cycle), Campanu 
udiaver, a Carnata man, general of the Mysore raja's forces, came and cut off and 

* He translated into high poetical Tamil the Niffasham, or story of king Nakm, by aomc supposed 
to be the Assyrian Ninut. 

^ Pertiuns to the Malayala district, or Malabar coast. * 

t The mamtra of the SaitMs contains five letters; that of the Voisknavas, eight; and that of tk» 
followers of Subraminiytn, six. See p. 174. 
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dffov« away the Mafaomedan. He removed the sandal-paste* (ov6)r ’tii'e iHn^es) of thi^ 
iSwa and Vishnu temples; and making the god condescend to arise siifd dwell in* 
the temple, he.in|tituted researches concerning persons of the Pandkn race, as the' 
result of which be caused Soma-Kgar-a-Pandion to be crdwned. He reigned 8evbii<>' 

. teen years. His son, Soma-suntera-Pandion, ruled thirty-five years. • The reign of 
his son, Rqja-raja-Pandian, was twenty-two years. His son, Raja-kunjara-Pandion, 
reigned sixteen years. His Son was RaJa-segara-PamHon^ whose rule was eighteen 
years. His son was Rama-varmen, who reigned thirty-^ix years. His son was 
Vartha.raja.Pandidn, whose reign lasted nineteen years. His son was Cutnara-singhUf 
who reigned sixteen years. His son was Bhima’Shena- Pandion, the period of whose 
reign was forty years. His son was Perataba-raja, who ruled fifteen years. His son, 
Vara-guna- Pandion, reigned twenty-seven years. His son was Cumara-Chandren, 
and his reign continued during twenty-two years. Varatungen, his son, reigned 
eight years. His son was Kulottungen, who reigned nineteen years. Chandra- 
segaren, his son, ruled thirty-five years. Thus fifteen reigns occupied three hundred 
and forty-five years. « 

Section 9. — Bisnagar conquest, and rule of Carnataca lords. 

« 

• 

During this state of things, in the year of the Cali^yuga four thousand five hundred 
and thirty three, corresponding with the year of the era of Salivahana-sagartam one 
thousand three hundred and fifty-four, and Pariyatabi year (of the Indian cycle), by * 
command of the, iJa^er (of Bisnagar), Cottiyam-nagama-Naicker came and con|)uered 
the Pandion country. (Afterwards), down to Isvara year, being twenty-six years, 
Visvanatha-Naicker ruled the country. His son was Peria-kistnama-Naicker, who 
ruled thirty-one years, from the year Vegudaniya down to that of Kilaka. His 
son was Peria-virapa-Naicker, who reigned from Savumiya year* down to iva 
year,o being twenty-seven years. His son was Visiapa-Naicker, who ruled from 
Dathu year down to Manmatha year, being twenty years. His younger brother, 
CuTaara-kistnanui-Naicker, reigned from Durmuki year down to Pariyatabi year. 


* It is Biud, that in times of distress, when pvjei cannot be made, it is customary to cover over ih« 
image with sandol-trood powder mixed with other perfumes, and in this state to put it by. 
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being eeyenteen yean. His son, Mutthu-KutiuqM-Naicker, being a cbiid, k» uncl«^ 
CasturLrangapa-Naicker, from Pramathyichayeax down to Sidharti year ruled seven 
years. Afterwards Mutthu-kittnapa-Naicker himself ruled from^ ^uUiri year 
down to Virotki year, or thirty-one yeurs. His son was Mutthurpirqpa-Naicker, 
who reigned from Vigarthi year down to Dunmathi year, eV thirty-two years. His , 
younger brother, the distinguished Trlmali-Naicker, ruled from Dundumi down to 
Pilova year, being forty years. His son was Muttkuf-virupa-Naicker , who ruled 
from Subakirathi year down to Virothikirathi year, or ten years- His son, Choka-natha- 
Naickcr, ruled from Parithabi down to Prabava year, being twenty-six years. His 
son was Ranga^Kutna-mutthu-virapa-I^Jaicker, who reigned from Vibava year down 
to Sava year, or seven years- His son, Vijea-vangQX^hcka-nathd’NaickeT , being a 
child, his grandmother, Mangamal, ruled from Iva year down to Nandana year, being 
eighteen years. Afterwards V0ea‘rat3ga-Choka-mtha-Naicker,x\i\edfTQmVijea year 
down to Virothakirathi year, or nineteen years. Thus fourteen reigns of Carnataca 
lords, from Visvanathfi-'Naicker down to Vyca-ranga-Choka-natha-Naicker, occupied 
three hundred and eleven ypars. 


Section 10.— CiVi7 discord, and Mahmedan intervention. 

# 

After the death of Vijea-ranga, as he left no child, his wife, Minatchi-ammal, 
assumed the crown, and while governing the kingdom, one named Vangaru-tirumali- 
* JVflicAer, insisting “The rightful heir to the crown is myself,” he and the elder brother 
of Mvtatchuammal, named Venkita-perumal-Nakker, maintain^ a* fierce dispute, 
tending to arms, and Venkita-perumal-Nakker wrote to the distinguished C’Aanda-saAei 
(for aid); VangaruMrumali-Naicker wrote to the Nabob Inconse- 

quence, these Mahomedans both came, and severally promising to each candidate 
“ We will crown you,” they contended together. As there was an intention to 
seize Vengaru4irujnali~Naicker, (he, knowing this design,) came to Madura, and 
assumed the crown. While matters were thus situated in the Sagartam year one 
thousand six hundred and sixty-five, on the thirtieth day of Vyasi month of Sidharti 
year, hearing that BaddeJthan, brother of Chunda-saheb, had taken Dindigul, the 
(rulmg) persons, who were in Madura, left it and went away. , 



NOTES. 


(RESUMED.) 






. CHAPTER IV.-SECTION 1. * 

Id this Rection of the leading Manuscript, the incarnations of are so mtermiogled 

with other things, which carry with them the appearance of loose and arbitrary arrange- 
ment, that we must seek to disentangle the subject from this mythological admixture before 
we proceed. The first incarnation of Vishnu„in the form of a fish, relates unquestionably to 
the period of the deluge. The second, in which the earth is represented as having been 
supported on the back of a tortoise, and the third, in which the earth was divided by the 
tusks of a boar, are by some referred to the same period ; but are, in truth, quite obscure as 
to any historical reference whatever. The fourth, in which the god •assumed the shape of a 
being half-man half-lion, has been supposed by Sir W. Jones to relate to Nimrod and the 
tower of Babel; but how far satisfactorily, may admit of a question: at leasts suspension of 
judgment can be no evil. The fifth, in which the god in the shape of a dwarf first imposed 
on, and then trampled on a tyrant, is also entirely obscure, unless we knew more of the 
locality and history of the circumstance. .The fifth, in which the god destroyed great 
numbers of the royal race of the sun, is restrained, we believe, to India as to locality; and is 
probably connected with real history, there having been some great war in the era of Para- 
mrama, who at an early period distinguished himself by having cut otT the head of Jiis own 
mother, as an act of filial piety towards his father ! The seventh avaiar, is that of Rama^ 
the son of Desaratha, who was of the race of the sun, who reigned at Ayodliya^ (the modern 
Oude,) and wa^ engaged in the famous war with Havana, king of Lnnca, or Ceylon, being 
the chief subject of the Rmayana; a work which, when divested of poetry and fable, may 
contain a little, and perhaps only a little, truth. The eighth and ninth avataras, bring us 
down to tlie era of the Baratham, another great poem, which, with as much of fable as 
the preceding, contains probably more of history. It is to be noted, that the Manusevipt 
makes no mention of Buddha as an avaiar of Vishnu, in which it adheres to the more 
oonmiou Hindu system; and in proportion strengthens the opinion that the, by some 
supposed eighth, avatar of Vishnu, that is Buddha, was in reality the founder of the 
system usually called after his name. Balabuthra-Rama is comparatively an insignificant 
personage when placed beside bis brother Krishna; and the incarnation of the god in the 
person of two brothers at the same lime, though we believe unexplained by those who 
follow this arrangement of the avataras, is a mere trifle in the vast aggregate of Hindu 
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iaventicm. Thp tendi avatar t «« yet future^ neede no remark; unlem it be the coincidence 
with othenyjrediotiona of the deatraction of the world, ae preparatory to a new era of trt^tb 
and righteousoeae. ^ 

Reverting to the order of the four agea, we are reatrained, apparently, try the firat to the 
period ahortly poaterior to the deluge. The writer ia reminded of a conjecture by himaelf, 
only very looaely thrown out, that the first two * ages might relate to the'entediluvian 
period. It was not insisted on ; and probably, with more truth and safety, those two ages 
may be regarded as immediately anijl very nearly postdiluvian. But as to the assumption of 
twenty-seven great ages elapsing between the beginning of Vaivasatha's rule and that 
particular Kirttha-yuga in which the Matsya-avatara, that U, the deluge, occurred, it may 
be safely rejected as inconsistent with itself and the whole Hindu system. Now, when we 
look at the names of the arbiters of the world during this first or pure age immediately 
after the flood, they do not appear to bs, properly speaking, Indian : that is, we infer that 
they did not role in any place east of the river Indus and south of Himalaya. We ground 
this inference, partly on the fact of Bd, or Mahabali, being oue of the kings and demi-goda 
of the Ohatdeana, and partly on other circumstances. At the same time, two of the names, 
that is, Mastikunten and Hari-chandreiif ,do appear in out list of the kings of the race of 
the sun, nftirding a corrective caution against any hasty inference ; though it may be that these 
two were named after others of earlier date. This would seem to be the proper place to 
notice the conclusion at which Sir W. Jones so directly points in his Sixth Annual Oiscourse, 
or that on the Persians. * It will be every way best to quote his own language; which is 
the following. 

** A fortunate discovery,' for which I was first indebted to Mir Muhammed Husain, one 
** of the most intelligent Muselmans in India, has at once dissipated the cloud, and east a 
** gleam of light on the primeval lustory of Iran and of the human race, of which 1 had 
'* long despaired, and which could hardly have dawned from any other quarter. 

** The rare and interesting tract on twelve different religions, entitled the Dahistan, and 
<( eompooed by a Mohammedan traveller, a native of Cashmir, named Mohsan, but distin- 
guished by the assumed surname of Funi, or Perishable, begins with a wonderfully 
* curious chapter on the religion of Hashang, which was long anterior to that of ZeraJusht, 
** but had continued to be secretly professed by many learned Persians even to die author’s 
“ tioM; and several of the most eminent of them, dissenting in many points from the Gahrsj 
** and persecuted by the ruling powers of their country, bad retired to India; where they 
** compiled a number of bodts, now extremely scarce, which Mohsan had perused, and with 
** the writers of which,, or with many of them, he had contracted an intimate vriendshipr 
** from them he Ipamed, that a powerful monarchy had been established for ages m Iran 
** before the accession of Cayumers, that it was called the Mahabadian dynasty, for a 
Tuasoa which will soon be mentioned, and that many princes, of whom seven or eight only 
** hte named in the Dahistan, and among them Mahhtd, or Maha Beli, had raised thei^ 

• Mr. Bsads} aqn " the Satj/a-fug commenced at the creation and ha eonUden that age u oocaprlag the 
natsdihnina period. (AaaKee. vol, S, art- si. Oa HMv E»u.) He U, however, tao peiitive : and there i«, beride^ am 
.Nt rsema for anntWnrisg ri«« v*»»e period befonSM deed toharalwaa.par(iealarir pare. Tlda Oa& aL i. 



^ empire to the zenith of humhn glory. If we can tcly on thk evidefiM^ iHUoh to n» 
appears nnexceptiogabie, the Iranian monatcby must have been the oldist fafMio world. 

Again. Th^ planetary worship in Persia seems only a part of a fhr okHW oampUealed 
^ religion, which we now find in these Indian provinces; for il/a&saii assures us, that, hi the 
** opinion of the brat informed Persians^ who professed the faith of Hushang^ dwtinguished 
** from that of i^eratushi^ the first monarch Of Iran and of the whole earth was Mahabmdf 
a word apparently Sanscrit, who divided the people into four orders, the rs/tyiaua, the 
military^ the dommercialy and the sertile^ to wfiioh he assigned names unquesticmably the 
** same in their origin with diese noW applied to the four primary classes of the Hmdaa, 
They added, that hereceivej from the creator, and promulgated among men, a sacred 
book in a heavenly language^ to which the Maselman author gives the Arabic title of 
Desativy or reguiaSions, hut the cri||^|aal name of which he has not mentioned ; and that 
** fourteen Mahabads had appeared or ilTould appear in human shapes for the governnieiii 
of this world: now when we know, that the Hinius believe in fourteen MenuSf or 
** celestial personages with similar functions, the first at whom left a book of regulations, or 
divina ordinances, which they hold equal to the Veda, and the language of which they 
** believe to be that of the gods, we can hardly doubt, that the first corruption of the purest 
^ and oldest religion was the system of Indian theology, invented by the Brahmam oudr 
** prevalent in these territories, where the book of Mahabad or Menu is at this hoar tha 
standard of all religious and moral duties. 

Finally. Thus hos it been proved by clear evidence and plain reasoning, that a powerful 
monarchy was established in Iran long before the Assyrian^ or Ptshdadt, government; 
that it was in truth a Hindu monarchy, though, if any chuse fo call it Casian, Casdean^. 
** or Scythian, we shall notenter into a debate on mere names; that it subsisted many 
centuries, and that its history has been ingrafted on that of the Hindus, who founded 
the monarchies of Ayodhya and Itidrapresthny 

We will not say that we at once surrender our judgment to this conclusion. The infer- 
ence appears to us certainly something more than plausible, perhaps probable ; but we should 
be glad to discover confirming evidence. The reason is, that in the whole of that anniver- 
sary discourse, we note various links in the chain of deduction, not exempt from possibility of ^ 
error, in the su|;y>08Gd connexion; and because the chief stress is laid on the Dabistan,% 
single testimony of^a single author, who derived some of bis information from hearsay 
evidence. Many considerations have at various times inopressed us with the ivnportance sX 
plain literal translations of all ancient books which may bear, or are thought to bear, on the- 
illustration of obscure or difficult points in history. And an entire translation of the 
Dabistan,* if it be not already fully translated, is a desideratum. Sir W. JoneiB often appeavaiik 
to retire, with instinctive delicacy of taste, from the idea of mere translations ; and repeated^ 
laid filaim to confidence in the results adduced of his private researches. Nevertheless, we* 
have witnessed his peculiar mode of selecting some and shading other eircumstances to<^ 
have been productive of great errors and prejudices in inferior minds, who erroneously 


* Sir W. Onaelejr immlMrs a copy of thU work among tbo Penian MSS. poMo^ied by him id Europe : a full t mnri ar- 
lion tberefore mnst bare baen long attainable. See Preface to Tttrikh Jehan Ara,, p. xvlL- 
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Mippofled that they bad all needFuI data before them; and it is chiefly on such account that 
we could itave wished, bad it been practicable, for more, of mere translation from Sir 
Jones; without impeding a particle of his deductions, or injuring the confidence fully felt 
that he always honestly and nobly stated only what be was convinced to be truth. And, 
happily, truth owes him great obligations. Whether the BrawUnicai relfgi6n however was 
first originated in any region west or north uC the Indus, is a point which we touid wish to 
see satisfactorily elucidated. / 

Colonel Wilford, in a passage ofjiis dissertation on the chronology of the Hindus, tells us 
that the Bramins themselves acknowledge that they are not^natives of India, but that they 
descended into the plains of Hindustan through the pass o(*Heri^dw(ir, Hence we might 
conjecture that the country around Balkh and Hmmarcand was^lheir original abode ; especially 
as the latter name is only a corruption of Marcandcya^- a personage so/amous in the Bram- 
inical records; and in ancient maps the name of the c^ty Samarcand is spelt Marcandeya. 
Exclusive of those indications, there is every probability of the Bramitis having migrated 
southerly from the fact of their bringing with them the Sanscrit language, and ingrafting 
it, pure or derived, upon the substratum of the vernacular dialects of southern India; which 
dialects, moreover, as regards such substratum, have so great a resemblance as to leave open 
an inference that they were originally one language. The architecture of the Pagoda 
towers, when divested of ornaments, is Chaldaic or Babylonian. Sir W. Jones assures us 
that the most ancient language of Persia is nearly the same with Sanscrit. We have been 
surprised to meet with Vwo or three Chaldee words in the substratum of Tamil, bearing the 
same fiieanings; and possibly cemnants of a primitive language. It is perhaps more surpris- 
ing to meet with Saxon-Erfglish words in the substratum of the Tamil, only a little altered, 
sometimes in sense sometimes in sound. These remarks indeed are adventitious to the 
subject; but we think that there i^room afforded, by various indications, for inquiry as to 
whb the Bramim originally were, and whence they first came. Conjectures, and some 
supports to those conjectures, have not been wanting, tending to trace the Bramins into 
emigrations of portions of the lost ten tribes of Israel ; and a fair digest of affirmative 
interences and negative objections is perhaps desirable. 

^ As regards the monarchical history of the early period, adverted to by the portion of tho 
leading Manuscript under consideration, we believe that Mahabali, whose name, under 
diverse variations, is perpetually occurring in Hindu books and names of places, is none 
other than the Bel or Belus of the Chaldeans : we have glanced into AvdaPs translation of 
Father Chamich^'s History of Armenia, hoping, from faint recollections of a former perusal, to 
find something there; but what we do find concerning Belus and Haic, son of Togormak 
and father of the^ Armenians, is, we fear, rather fabulous; and, at all events, adds nothing to 
our knowledge as to Belus, or the early ChaMean monarchy. The Persian histories give no 
light on the subject, since they begin with Caimuras, do not agree with each others and 
in the early portions, like all profane history, deal very much in fables. We pass on, not 
without some feeling of disappointment, and doubtful whether the subject be not so 
involved in such obscurity as to be hopeless of becoming explored ; nor is there possibly, 
apart from curiosity, much to repay investigation. 

In the next age, (vide MSS.) we meet with the names of Sakarcr, Regu, and Desaraihtr^ 



in the list of the kin^s of the solar pedig^ree; and find Kartaviriyen^ iocidentally mentlonedy 
in 4he lunar genealogy, as contemporary with Acamhathi^ who married the daughter of 
Kartaviriyen^ najixied Banvathi, We may presume, therefore, that in this age we are 
restricted to India proper. In the third age, Pandu and Dhermar are of the lunar race. 
Nalleriy a well known name, the hero of the Nigazham^ is found in the solar pedigree. Badhan 
is at the headhf the lunar pedigree, and therefore misplaced in the leading MS. by being put 
in the third age. Of the kings mentioned in the fourth age, the whole are of the lunar race ; 
though not agreeing, after Sataniken, with th^ list iib the second volume of the Asiatie 
Researches. We find, therefore, cthat of the rulers mentioned in this section, the first six m^y 
have held dominion oat of India proper; the next four probably ruled within its boundaries, 
their capital being Ayodhya~puri^ and they of the solar race the remainder, as also the 
greater number, are, •with one exception, of the lunar genealogy ; and, both previously and 
subsequently to Pandu ^ the site of their government was Hastina-puri, 

The present seems to be the suitable place for introducing the Oonealogical Manuscripts, 
which are referred to in the last paragraph. The first relates to the solar pedigree, and 
comes down to a few generations later than the famous Rama-Chandra. As it is very 
brief, and contains nothing exceptionable in point of matter, wo shall give the original and 
translation in parallel pages. 

The other Manuscript, relating to the contemporary pedigree, will immediately follow, in 
English only; both because it is simply a brief abstract from the Baratham^ and because some 
portions will be abbreviated, while every thing important will be carefully retained. In that 
portion which relates to the visit of Arjana to Madura^ only vlry slightly touched on by the 
MS., we shall amplify the account with an abstract, made by ourselves, from a prose version 
of the Baratham^ procured expressly for the purpose. Any digest, or connected observations, 
may best come in at llie close. • 




THE GENEALOGY OF KINGS OF THE RACE OF THE SUN. 


The son of Brahma is Casiyapen; and AtUh^ is the daughter of Daceen (pvDaksha)', 
and the offspring, or son, of th^se two is Suryen (the Sun). The daughter of Tovattal 
is Sangnaki; and the offspring of the Sun by the latter is Vaivasutha-mam. The 
children of the la^er are Icttvacu (Tcshwacu) and lien, *these two kings: Viruki 
was the son of Icuvacu, obtained by worshipping Paramesvarer (Siva) on the thirteenth 
tithi (day) of the new and full moon's age, which is termed Peradosha.kalam.^ This 
Viruki, by worshipping the god regularly on Soma-varam, or Monday, obtained a 
son named Kuttan. The son of this KakuttenV was Suyothanen. His son was 
Apraken. His son was Vichuvaken. His son was Atiraken, He, through praising 
the heavenly Siva by reciting the Vedas, obtained a son named Vuvanachuven. 
His son was Suvatthi. His son was Brigutachuven. His son was Tirudachuven, 
His son was A/jrawieyen. His son was rfis gon was His 

son was Sembavachuven. He, by worshipping Samhumurti (Siva), obtained a son 
named Arunachuven. His son was Yuvanchuven. * His son was Mantatha. His 
sons were Ambareshen, Purukuchen, and Musukunden. The son of the eldest, Am- 
barcshen, w&s. Vuvanachuven. His son was Irathen. His son was Arithen. His son 
was Purukuchen. His son was Tirisatachu. His son was Chembuthi. He, by favor 
of Sambu-murti (Siva), received a son named Virutten. His son was Hannaraniyen. 
His son was Vidathachuven. His son was Ariyachuven. His son was Vasumana. 
His son was Tiridanuva. His son was Surya-vannen. His son was Sattiyadannen. 
His son was Arrichandren. His son was Logidasven. His son was Rogithen. His 
son was Tunden. His son was Vijiyen. His son was Karuken. His spn was Viruken. 


* The bright aad dark fortnights of the moon’s age are both alike termed paetham. From the 
conjunction and opposition, thirteen days are reckoned, and in each case the time when the moon has 
just set is termed Peradoiha-halam. It is observed as a solemnity in Siva temples ; but not in those 
dedicated to Vishnu, under any one of his various names. 

t The MS. has both modes of spelling : in Sanscrit the name u Kahutan, 
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iSirLcir€Sgpt€8)i^tULffi^fr^Sltusn-^U0SQp fissearu^eemrQiUQj^^s^dLSpjff/f 
mj Ir^Sivarpfi ^QJi^L^tru^eefnrQtu €^aumj€BiBiiS^^£lp^&uuSpppQJ€ar€o>^ ai 

e«; 0 Lojpf«^QicorLofi« 6 (fl<ff 0 &in^0QiLQ6fr^QLB€arjB{rm(Bafr€‘trsam^<sufleo ^ppeSs^ 
^Jtr^uffQLD^ftrtearuiSpGptrel^Bireop^p ^esiffuessresifluQupp 
0'sSlQffiru:^^n‘n’pQptrjp!(0^irLQss^tuu^€(s^^uessr05ii\uQu p piSerrtsfT^pp^^fi p<SB0 
% ppmLosm^QtUf pm€ar^Qi€i^u^Bear^uSfrsm^QimL[i&Gjr^0«Qis&pr0Pl<oum u^sm^ 
p^irsm^^muiruh&^^Qeu pp^^^eoQp!rp^frL£iU^eGii)uQuppiS&rdisa‘ (L/qj^# 
iBr^€ar^^€sru:iBm^^p^^i^€aru:iseariSl0sp0^QJ€9r^QjGoiu^scsr ^t0L,ir^&Qjesr^(^Gar 
6 Dr ^LJL9p}QLD(Utaor jy ai 6 BrLo s csr^y (f? ^ asr «$y ai asTLD iE 6 Br^ 0 LDLj 6 or^ ar 6 Dru:><ff eor^LD 

UQin'^0^asrjfl(cii6ora^irtMUQp^p^issiVu^SpjpuQuppLSGrTi(sir0^0(^e‘tBrQjm^Q}€9nM 
smiLfoj^^m^^^^^Ui^eoruitrppirpir ^QiGsruysasr^Lc^uff L^Qm&sr jfiiMLf^^ffe^QGsr 
^JPQfi^0PfiQ^GKjii^tpmj» S6trisfr<siefr^Q}Sieoyyfifi^Ljyuf^u.Gsr uyseoriLjojf^^^^ 
muysG^ §lfr Gsruieesr pesr^&j6arL[yBC?srLi00^6‘Gsr ^'SUGsrucyBGsr^fl s^p 

^0f^QjGsrL[^BGsr^uy^^j^isuear<g^irLnuQfyrrp^QJirppirpQuppiSlerr2s(r eS^ppe&r^iojmuy 
SGsr^strnssreSiueG ^isuGsruysmeSL^p^erOjear^aiieoruysGsr^fflius^^euGfr ^soGtruySGSTGi^ 
Lb^^Qiearuyaesr^fipGirgjiQjn-j^^esruysGor^f^iueiimossrGjr^QjGsrLDSGsr^p^iu pmmr^ 
• QjG5ni:iam^S\^ff^p^frGsr^G]GsnjbBaarSLQ&)ffSipird^^GJ0jr^QjesrLD^Gsr^Q(riiQp0sr^isum 
uyeeFjpppesr GFuysmeSGsy^iu^ ^QjGjruysmBtr^sm ^ej&sruys^eS^BGjr ^isuea-uy 
69raiir0 ^QJGsruyBGsr^^fr&sr^^^B^uiSn gs)u Q iuecrjuiL Qiuearjpi L^/rasor^ 

LD8B9r«S(Uif i3n€Biu QuppiSsrr^ bgjt ^lQgdiu Qqjl- p jp ^qpp j^iruyir 

Boimri^irs 8eor ^jpu^i^uSfrLhdlen’isfrs&ruir^^^ OuppiSl^rdsir ^<rLD 0 #a^ 6 orsorjyQj 
^uysmjfl0£ruyfTeac ^^eGuysear^SuGX^&iGsruysm^Bir^Qsd^SB^SGDiuu^LQuSpQdSir 
wsar(B^ppuSirpm^Qi€arLiysGJfSrj^pG!r^sdiiisrLos€GpffUtrs€or ^GimuyA €^&pjip^u 
muy&osr ^tLfp tr iLj ^eu9ru.BGsr§j0^u&r€arm jflQiGsruysm ^p fi IT j^Qj muya 

GarLSp^ir&am^fSJG9ru:^s(?sr^eeLDm€orjfiwmuy&mp0eoesr^Qi€aruyB€srp0irpm^^€9r 
coAOTTijy^ir/ffOT J^^OT^^coraSeafaidiarjyQi€ormaOTai.®aiirflVtf 0 sr^Qi«Qrtoaar^ira<ffaj^ 



His son was Vagu- His son was Saccaren- He bad two wives, named Pirnint and 
Banumthi. the eldest (Perabai) be had sixty thousand children, being those 
who cleaved the^earth and made a sea.* The son of Banuvathi was Asamatyasm, 
The son of tlii^ latter was Anjiiman- His son was Tiliben, His son was Bagirathen, 
• who brought down tho heavenly Ganga to earth.'j' His son was Suluthen. His 
toTi ■VIS& Narpakm. Ilis son was Sinthu-tfpcn. His son was Ayudayu. His son 
was Iruthupancn. ^ His sort *was Suthiisen. His son^was MiUcntjaken. His son 
was Achnmagcn, His son was Naculcn. His son was Dasarathen, His son was 
Athirathm. His ^n was Vichuvaken. His son was Kattuvangen. His son was 
Tirgavagu. His son was Ragu, who conquered the god Jiidrm. llis son was 
Aiyen. llis son was Dasarathen- When this king was ruling, forasmuch as 
Ravatien, Kumbakerncn, and other racshasas, greatly oppressed the god Indren 
and other rishis and celestials, these went in a body to Vaicontha and besought 
help of Visk/tu, who became incarnate as the children of Dasarathen, that is to 
say, as Ranien, Lachanianen, Barathea, and Satturuken.\. When these, together with 

1 

* The story to which allusion is made is told in the first book of the*J?ora//*a/n. When an Aiwu-- 
medha-yvgmm was being performed, Indren ^ to secure bis kingdom against evil designs, stole the horM 
that was loosed to wander about, and concealed it l>eliind a ninhi, who was performing penance in 
a cave. The horse not being found any where, the sixty-four thousand resolved on digging up the 
earth. They did so till they came to the rishis cave, who, incensed at them, reduced them by hia 
malediction to ashes ; and thus accomplished the crafty design of Indren. The only son of the 
younger wife came, and by supplicating the hermit, had the horse restored. 

*1’ We have here another allusion to a fabulous talc of the Baratham: accordiug to which authority, 
Bagirathen was afilicted at the death of the sixty-four thousand, as their souls would be in purga- 
tory ; and, inquiring bow they could be released and sent to heaven, the Bramins told him it might be 
by propitiating Siva^ and imploring him to send down the goddess Ganga (residing in his hair) to 
the earth uppri the ashes of the consumed sixty-four thousand. This was accomplished, and Sina 
told Bagirathen^ that which way soever he might go, the said Ganga should follow him. Bagirathen 
accordingly ran till he came to a place where Agastyar (a very convenient sage on e^ery occasion) was 
performing penance ; who, seeing I he river impetuously following, took it up in his hand, and swallowed 
it. But on being implored by Bagirathen, he again evacuated it; and hence the sea became salt. 
The ordinary name of the sea, Samudta, is even said to be derived from this circumstance. One can 
scarcely attend to such puerilities without w onder, that the learning of the Bramins should have been 
by some so indiscriminately extolled. 

t Vuhfiu became Rama: the serpent Athi-seshan, on which Vishnu reposes, l^came Latchmanen; 
and the CAanA ' and Chakram (fAe// and discus, FisAnus emblems) became severally Barathea and 
Satturuken. * 

3 H 
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gtSarGuifippLitSLDgfi Oti}L.«Ui€aar0LatereSujg8iu 8pgGpeSt/isigk.i^aigaieereJgaiiLJ 
tSBmfiaQagaiirif^smaaSp fflgrai«BBreor8ss)psoiuaj{0a‘eLagOiu(Bp^s QsgemQGuir 
< iS^l}tCttimeiiSQei)SeDptt9Geiissiaip^0as^^QpSip^aeQfiai6erQppei)g&tuQBi(ipup 
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Sita-devi, the wife of Rama, were, by their father's permission, performing penance 
in a wildernes^ S*ta, by the stratagem of Ravanen, was abducted and taken to 
Lanca, and tf^eige imprisoned. On learning this circumstance, Rama called to his 
aid Sugriven, cwith seventy-two velloma (hordes) of forest apes : then setting out, 
these built a bridge across the sea, and going to Lanca they there overcame and 
destroyed Ravanen, Kumbakernen, Indrqjiltu, and other two thousand veUoms of 
racshasas; after v«(hich, cft)wning Vibushanen, younger brother of Ravanen, and 
releasing Sita from prison,* Rama returned to Ayodhya,^ was crowned there, and 
reigned eleven th&usand years. This Ramen had two sons, named Kusen and 
Laven. Kusen had a son named Atithi. His son was Nidathen. His son was 
Nalen. His son was Nabben. His son was Pundariken. His son was Kema» 
danuva. is son was Devaniken. His son was Pinnakan. His son was Sagachuva. 
His son was Kuttravalogen- His son was Tarbiden. His son was Chandrasirasu. 
His eon was Banusittaren. His son was <S(tttayu*^Thus far is the race of the Linga 
of the Sun. 




CONTEMPORARY PEDIGREE, OR JUNIOR BRANCH, 

• % 


The son of CasiyapOf by Atithi, the daught%r of Daccen (Daks?ia), was Suryen (the 
Sun). The son of Suryen, by Sangnaki, was Vaivasutha-manu. The son of that manu 
was lien. This king went inadvertently with his retinue to hunt in a district where 
there was a tank in jvhich Siva and Parvati had. in former fime, bathed, and had then 
decreed, that whatsoever men should come into the district around the tank should 
become of the female sex ; in consequence of which hat, unknown as it was to him, the 
king, with his attendants, were all transformed into women. The said king lien then 
acquired the feminine appellation Ilai. By marriage of Buthan, the son of Chandren, 
to this female, was born Pururava-chakraverli. The son of this ruler, by a divine 
female named Uruvai, was Ayu {Ayush). The son of this king, by Perabai, a king’s 
daughter, was Nacuden {Nahusha). By the favor of Paramesvarcr, this Nacuden had 
a son named Yayathi {Ayati). This Yayathi married IXevayani, the Braminical 
daughter of Sukiracharya, preceptor of the guru of the Asurs; and this (inferior marriage 
on her part) was in consequence of a curse pronounefed by Kqjen, the son of Vehara- 
bagavan, preceptor of the gods, to the effect, that she should not marry a Bramin, buf in 
the inferior order of kings. Yayathi had also a concubine, Sanmittai {Sarmesthai), 
daughter of the Asuren king Vidaparuven ( Ytshaparmd). By the elder, Devayani, was ^ 
born ioYayathi two sons, named Yethu and Duruvasu; and by the younger, Sanmittai,, 
he had three sons, “named Durukiyen, Anu, and Puru. As soon as the elder wife 
discovered that, unknown to her, Yayathi had three sons by Sanmittai, she {Devayanij 
went to hir father Sukiren and complained, who said, “since he has been imposing on 
us in consequence of the folly of youth, let him forthwith become an oldjnan.” Yayathi, 
by reason of this imprecation, having become aged, called together his five sons, and 
said, “ whichsoever of you will consent to take my age, and give me his youth, shall 
have the whole of my dominions. And having after a time sufiiciently enjoyed my 
youth, I will restore it and take back my old age.” The two elder sons of both wives 
refused ; but the youngest son of the younger wife, named Puru, consented to exchange 
• S I 
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youth for dominion. The father accordingly gave up the central and chief part^of 
his kingdom to his youngest son. Only to his eldest son, Yethu^ he assigned a small 
domain, but without a crown, on the south-east quarter. To his younger brother, 
Duruvasu, he gave some country to the south, and bid him rule it. To Durukiya, the 
eldest son of the youngest wife, he gave some country on thcfwest. To Anu he gave 

some domain on the north, bidding him rule there. Of the last mentioned four, Duru- 

( 

vasu, who received the south fof a portion, was the progenitor of all the Pandiya kings. 

The above-mentioned chief of kings, Puru^hy his wife Kavusili, had a son named 
Janamgen. He, by Ananti, had a son named Pirasinen. He, hy Asumahi, had a 
son named Samaiyathi. He, by Varanghi, the daughter of Usana, had a son named 
Acambathi. He, by Banuvathi, the daughter of Krithaviriyen, had a son named 
Sarvabhumi. He, by Keyi, had a son named Jeyachannen. He, by the daughter 
of the king of the Vitharpa countiy, had a son named Arasimn. He, by Mariyathai, 
daughter of a Vitharpa king, had a son called Mahasenen. He, by Svayasi, 
daughter of a king mamed Pirasana-sitthu, had a son called Ayudathu- He, by 
Pasi, daughter of a king called Piruthusravasu, had a son named Acrothanen, He, 
by Kanduyi, daughter of a king of the Calinga country, had a son called Devertithi. 
He, hy Mariyathai, daughter oi&Vitharpa king, had a son named He, by 
Angarasai, had a son named Iruken. He, by Uchvali, daughter of Daccen, had 
a son named Anthinaren. He, by Sarasvathi, had a son named Trisunu. He, by 
Kalinthi, had a son named Ililen. He, by Iratanthiri, had a son named Dushiyanten. 
*He, by Sacontali, (the daughter of Visvamittren,) had a son named Barathen. 
He, by Sunantai, daughter of a king of Casi, had a son named ^Maniyu. He, by 
Savarani, daughter of a king of the Dasaruga country, had a son named Sugottiren. 
He, by Yenthi, a king’s daughter, had a son named AtthL He, by Asothanai, 
daughter of a king of the Trikartta country, had a son named Vicuncharen. He, 
by Sunantai, the daughter of a king of the Dasaruga country, had a son named 
Asamiden. He, by a daughter of a king of the Kegaiya country, had a son named 
Satnavamn. He, by Tapathi, had a son named Guru. He, by Subangi, daughter 
of a king of the Dasaruga country, had a son named Vudurathen- He, by Amarthai, 
daughter of a king of the Magadha country, had a son named Paritchittu. He, by 
Surubai, daughter of a king, had a son named Vmachenen. He, Jby Sugumari, 
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d fighter of a king of the Keguiha country, had a son named Piratiben. He, by 
Sunanthi, daughter of king Saiyipya, had a son named Santanu. As had been 
foreordained, the» goddess Ganga had a son by Santanu^ named Vidmar (Bisktmd), 
During the* time of the Ganga forsaken* Santanu, a pregnant fish was taken to 
* Dasarqja, head of the fishermen ; and, on being opened, was found to contain a female 
child, smelling of fish, which child he reared as his own. He was head of the navi, 
gators of boats on the riverTamuna (or Jumna). His fioster-daughter, Matsya-hendi, 
(fish-odour,) being sent by her foster-father to look after the ferry station, where the 
boats were stationed on the river, Pararsarer~Muni came to the ferry while she was 
there, and was ferried over by this female alone. By this female Vyasa was born ; and 
Parasarer restored her to her first appearance, and added the gift of a pleasant odour, 
discernible at a great distance. Her name being altered to Sadhyavathi (or possessing 
truth), she was seen by Santanu, who seeking her to wife, was refused by the foster- 
father, because the elder child, Vidmar, would inherit the crown. Santanu, on being 
disappointed in his expectations, became sorrowful and emaciated : and his son Vidmar • 
discovering the cause, negociated the marriage, on the principle that he himself would 
never marry ; and thus would ensure the crown as the inheritance of any child by the 
second wife. By her, two sons were born, named Sitterangadhen and Sitteraviriyen, 
When the father, Santanu, had attained beatification, the elder son, Vidmar, caused 
Sitterangadhen to be crowned. He, through pride, went alone and fought with the 
GandharvOfdlso named Sitteranghadhen ; and, in consequence, was slain. Vidmar now 
caused the other son, Sitteraviriyen, to be crowned, and to be married to the two 
daughters of the kjng of Casi, who were named Arnbi and AmbalikaL He, being 
handsome and without care, gave his whole time to these two personable women, and, 
in consequence, brought on the Csheya-rogi, or consumptive Catarrh, of which he died. 
The race being extinct, the wife of Santanu, one of whose epithets was Ycyana-kendi, 


* Among endless fables, the allusion here is to one very obscure : Ganga had sustained a curse from 
the celestials condemning her to become the wife of a mortal. She was accordingly married to San- 
tanu, and had seven children ; which, as soon as born, she cast into the river : Santantt dared not resist 
her, because she had threatened, that if he did so, she would instantly leave him. He however 
ventured to rescue Vidmar, the eighth child, from the water ; and the goddesif forsook him. Has 
infanticide in the Ganges been founded on this fable ? 




said to Vidmart the eldest sea of Santanu, to the effect, that as be had consulted his 

father’s wish by rejecting the crown and booming ABrahmachori, (or xecluse); so now 

he should fulfil the wish of the mother, by accepting the crown, marrying his brother’s 

wives, and thus continue the royal line* He replied, that if he acted so, the world 

( 

would reproach him ; to which she only answered, that it was not proper to allow the 

royal line to become extinct. But he, still refusing, observed, that there was a custom* 

among their ancestors, that when any one died without isihue, the /elder brother might 

marry the wife of the deceased, and if no elder brother was alive, then the Bramins 

might marry the widow. To this suggestion and proposal, the mother of the deceased 

king joyfully assented; and made Vidmar acquainted with the before concealed 

circumstances of the birth of Vyasa^ who in reality was the elder half-brother of 

the deceased. Vyasa, at a former period, had given to her a gift, or charm, by 

virtue of which, the simple act of thinking on him would induce him to appear. 

He now came, and on being made acquainted with the state of cireumstances, 

agreed to marry the* wife of Sitteraviryen. By Ambi, a blind child was born, 

named Tirudaraeshasa, and the grief occasioned by the birth of a blind heir, 

« 

caused Vyasa to be again summoned ; when, by Ambalikai, another son was born, 
afflicted with the Pandu-rogam, or a kind of spotted leprosy ; in consequence of 
which he was named Pandu. Further, by a Sudra woman, Vyasa had a son named 
Vidhuren. Afterwards, says the Manuscript, Sadhya-vathi and Vidmar, learning that 
these were the decrees of fate, trained up the children; instructed them in learning; 
* invested them with the Ubanainam (or kingly thread) ; and then gave to the elder 
con the superior crown, and to the second the inferior one; f v^hilo the youngest, 
Vidhurtn, was appointed minister to the two others; and on any special cause 
occurring, demanding peculiar attention, Vidmar assisted the minister: with his 
counsels. In this way the affairs of the Hastina-puri kingdom were conducted for a 
considerable period of time. 

We have thus the heads of the two races, between whom the war of the Alaha~ 

- - - ■■■ - - . - 

* The coincidence of this custom with the rule laid down in the Mosaic law» adverted to isk 
St. Matthew, sxii. 24, will not escape the notice of the reader. 

't Resembling a custom emnmon to many of the later emperors of Rome.- 
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bl^ata aflervrards raged. Vtdhuren has only a sabordinnte, thongh sometimes very 
influentialj part, assigned to him in the narrative. Tirudaracshasa and Pandu are 
the two heads, raferred to. It will be quite sufficient to state, in general terms, that 
the former k fabled to have had a hundred children, of whom Duryodhen is the only 
one of consequence to be noticed. Pandu had nominally flve sons, named Dherma- 
raja, Bhimen, Arjunen, Naculen, and Saha-devetf. To these we may confine our 
attention. Dherm9-r(tja, though the nominal son of. the younger brother Pandu, 
yet, in consequence of being born before Duryodhen, had, according to prescriptive 
custom, the right o*f primogeniture ; and would be entitled to succeed to the throne on 
the death of his uncle Tirudaracshasa, On this account Duryodhen owed to him, in 
particular, an inextinguishable enmity; extended however to all the five brothers. 
Various minor destructive devices having failed, he at length persuaded Tirudarac- 
shasa, (who became their guardian after the death of Pandu,) to send the whole five, 
under the care of their mother Kontaidevi, to Benares for their education. Duryodhen 
had previously sent workmen to build a house entirely of gum-lac; but the sagacious 
Vidhuren had penetrated his design, and had directed jthese, or other, workmen to 
prepare a subterraneous passage out of the house. Before the family, by order of 
Tirudareshasa, proceeded to Benares, F/f/Awm/ comm^unicated to Bhimen the design of 
Duryodhen, who had instructed his agent to set fire to the house during the nig^t; 
and informed Bhimen also of the secret subterraneous passage. The first night of 
their abode in this house Bhimen himself set it on fire, and retired, with his mother 
and brothers, by the underground way. Some villagers, who had brought supplies * 
to the farailyf aqd had slept under the verandah, perished in the flames : the 
bones of these being found, were taken for the remains of the family ; aad when 
tidings o(^ the accident were conveyed to court, Duryodhen put on the semblance of 
the deepest sorrow for the melancholy loss supposed to be sustained. 

For .sometime the family resided in a forest, wliere Bhimen killed one cannibal 
giaiTt. A. short time after they wandered to a village, in the neighbourhood of which 
was another kindred giant, whom the villagers propitiated every day by sending a 
child to be devoured. It came to the turn of the woman of the house in which the 
family were hospitably entertained to send her child; when her Bitter lamentations 
induced Bhimen to volunteer and peremptorily to obtrude his services, in appeasing 

3 K 
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tbe giaot-s voracity. Bhimen accordingly rode on the conveyance which carried the 
rice, and other. accompaniments of the giant’s meal ; but these, as stated, he devoured by 
the way; and in an encounter slew the giant, and delivered both ho^e^ and villagers 
from their terrors. The news now circulated that a neighbouring king, ofihe Pilatsha 
fmuntty , offered his daughter to any pne who could bend a certain bow, and with it hit 
a particular mark. The brothers were idduced to go to that king, leaving their mother 
in the village, where she was sure to be taken care of. I^any kings were assembled to 
compete for the prize ; even the hand of Dropidi, the 'king's daughter. But none 
could even bend the bow quite far enough to receive tbe string; when Atyunen 
stepped forward, strung the bow without difficulty; and, being an expert marks- 
man, taught by Dronacharpar, hit the mark. He had next to encounter and to 
overcome all the rival suitors, after which the prize was conceded. Nevertheless, 
Dropidi became the wife of the eldest brother; a proceeding effected through the 
agency of Krishna, who now comes upon the scene. The fame of the tournament, 
9pd its result, having, reached Tirudaracshasa, he invited the brothers back to his 
court ; begging that the tu^ branches might again become one family. 

This invitation was complied with, but harmony being very difficult, a distinct city, 
named Jndracaprestha, was built for the Pandavas, in which many surprising devices 
were effected by the agency, and workmen, of Krishna. Duryodhen going to see the 
new capital, fell into a pond, not discernible by the eye, and struck bis head against 
a magically invisible beam : being heartily laughed at by Dropidi, he conceived 
'bitter hatred; and a desire of revenge, strengthened both his jealousy of the superior 
splendor of the city, and his former long cherished animosity. On. his return, he 
laboured to effect an invitation of Dherma-rqja alone to his father’s capital ; which 
^ing effected, he engaged his unsuspicious rival in play at dice, who being unequal 
in the contest, first gave away his capital and his portion of the kingdom, next him* 
self, then his brothers, and lastly Dropidi, his wife, as slaves. This wished-for result 
bomg accomplished, Duryodhen commanded bis slave Dhtmui^raja to order bis wife, 
^ bis slave also, to come and sweep the house. The poor slave having complied, 
J)ropidi remonstrated, shewing that Dherma-raja having first become tlie slave of 
Dutyodhen, lost, from that moment, all control over her liberty; but the remonstrance 
was tmavailing: and she was dragged into the presence.of Dutyodhen by his minions, 
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^hen she was stripped publicly of various portions of her royal attire; and only saved 
frem entire expqsure* by a t/ivine intervention ; Krishna here opportunely interfering'. 
Nevertheless, tbq prevalence of Duryodhen's influence, who imposed on the partiality 
of his fatheic, produced the banishment of all the Pandavas^ by sending them to d* 
penance in the desert for twelve 3U|prs. Even there, the malice and the stratagems 
of Duryodhen pursued them ; once nearly suc^cessfulty in taking away their life. And 
a variety of adventures were encountered, not relevant, to our subject. 

But previously to the dice-playing of the illustrious IXherma-raja, Arjunen, the 
most intellectual of the family, had subjected himself to the necessity of travelling, in 
penance, to all the most famous bathing places, in order to wash away an uninten- 
tional, and apparently very trivial and artiBcially placed, fault. He accordingly set 
out with a great retinue of Bramins, and other attendants; but himself in penitential 
garb as a pilgrim. While bathing in the river Bctgirathai, represented as being 
the Ganges, or else a branch of the Ganges, (most probably the Godavery,) he became^ 
not unwillingly, exposed to the influence of a female demon^ who is represented 
as having taken him to the inferior world ; whence ei^erging, and collecting his 
attendants, he proceeded on his pilgrimage. This is very succinctly narrated in 
the Manuscript which we have been following, but from a copy of the Baratkam 
itself, we have derived the following fuller statement; though still a meager 
abstract. 

Arjunen having bathed in a river named Calinga, and inspected the places around^ 
set out with his retinue on further progress. He came to Tirupathi, bathed in the 
tank, paid homage to the god, and went to Kailastri ; thence be proceeded to Tirtay 
yani, (fifty miles W. N.W. of Madras); thence to Kanchi, going through similar cere- 
monies. J^rom AirncAi he proceeded to CAiWflTwArawi; thence to (Srira;^Aa»i; of the 
eflScacy of which place in removing sin a high account is given. Leaving Srirai^» 
ham, he visited several temples of inferior note, and then came to Madura, He 
wenf to the king’s great council in his ordinary habiliments of a personage doing 
penance, and was received with great honors and distinction. The king, named 
Sitter a-bagu-Pandion, (and sometimes called Sittera-viria-Pandion,) appointed his 
abode in the royal gardens; where the king’s daughter, named Sittem~regai, accident- 
ailly seeing him, became enamoured of bim^ as Atjunm had before been by the sight 



of the lady, himself tb6n unseen. The result was, a report to the kin^ of ^is 
daughter’s being ill, made by her attendants; with the addition, tbat.a marriage W<th 
the stranger would alone effect a cure. The king received this annunciation with 
great pleasure, having no son; and first made offers on the subject to»ArJunent by 
whom they were acceded to, and the marriage^was duly solemnized. The king's 
daughter bore a son, whom it w&s agreed to name Pepiravacen; and Arjanen, after a 
year's residence, having requited permission to continue his pilg^rimage, which leave 
was granted, proceeded sputhwards to Potheiya-mali, w^iere he bathed in Agastyara 
tank ; thence he went to Sethu, or Ramiseram; thence to Cape Comorin, in the sea 
near which he also bathed. Continuing his route, he came to five rivers in the 

Maliyalam country, in which no one had yet bathed ; and was cautioned against 

doing so, by a person of the country, as the rivers were inhabited by large alligators. 
Spurning the caution, he charged his attendants to remain on the bank; and 
plunging in, he was attacked by an alligator, which laid hold of one of his feet, 
but mustering all his strength, being aided by the eight>]ettered charm, he staptped 
on the creature and killed ^it; thereby, says the tale, delivering a female of Indren's 
paradise, and afterwards four others, who had been thus imprisoned owing to the 
malediction of a rishi. Continuing afterwards his journey he came to Dwaracapnriy 
where, by collusion with his friend Kriahna, he carried off Subadra, Kriahnaa sister, 
who was designed by Baiobadra, their elder brother, for Duryodhen, the enemy of 
ihe Pandavaa. Ultimately, Arjuna married Subadra, His son by this marriage 

yvKa Abimanya, who was killed in the great war; and the son of the latter was 

P aricaidhu, who ultimately succeeded to the throne. 

To enter on all the adventures of the five Pandavaa, and the circumstances of the 
great war, would be perhaps superfluous. It may be simply observed, that Kriahna 
appears throughout the instigator of the war; though the extreme enmity and fatuity 
of Duryodhen, who fell by the hand of Bhimen, gave great and sufficient occasion. 
Paricaidhu came into the world still-born, in consequence of an arrow having struck 
bis mother, the daughter of a king, by whose aid the Pandavaa had been enabled to 
levy troops. Kriahna being called in, said, that if throughout the conduct of the war 
be was exempt frorti guile or blame, the child would be reanimated; if otherwise, it would 
continue dead. The child became reanimated, and from this circumstance was named 
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ParicsidhUf the name being expressive of a trial, or ordeal.* But the mind of 
Arjunen, in particular, was greatly afflicted at the destruction, by the war, of so many 
immediate relations and kindred. sought to allay his scruples ; and, by 

Arjmen's desire, repeated the long harangue (the B'aghvat-gita) Xo Atjunen 
before the battle. But besides this, Vyasa appeared, and said, that by an Aswttmedha- 
yaga (or sacrifice of a horse) the guilt .inculred during the war would be removed. 
A horse was accordingly let foose, heantig Aijunen's name, and challenge to all kings, 
on its forehead, and was followed by Arjauen^ according to custom. The horse travelled 
till it came to the 4outhern Pandion kingdom, and was there caught by the king, who, 
according to established rule, would have to fight the following champion. But this 
king was Peparavahana, and -this champion was Arjunen^ his father. Hence the* 
former felt his filial love prevail over his bravery; and on Aijunen coming, he meekly 
delivered over the horse without any demonstrations of combat; a mode of conduct 
which roused the ire of Arjunen, and he contemptuously called him no true son of a 
king, since he acted in so dastardly a manner. The intervention of the female demon 
who had formerly entangled Arjunen now appeared, ^e came and told Peparava- 
hana that it was his duty to fight his father, inasmuch as ‘Arjunen bad slain Vidmar 
(son of Sanlanu and Ganga) during the war ; on which account Ganga had pro- 
nounced on Arjunen a malediction, that since he had slain his great uncle be shodld 
himself be slain by his own son. Inconsequence, the father and son fought; and 
Arjunen was killed. But Ulusi, the aforesaid female demon, interposed, by miracu- 
lously raising him to .life again; and the whole family proceeded for a time ia 
.Haslina-puriy wliere the horse sacrifice was completed. 

There is 'much interesting and melancholy matter, both as regaLvds Krishna and his 
■people, and .the end of the Pandavas; but it is sufficient to have epitomized, in a 
connected order, so much as may bear on the relation of the subject to the southern 
Pandion kingdom. 


* The reader will here again note a ooinoidence with the very ancient custom of naming children 
from some circumstance attendant on their birth, as may be seen, among other places, in Genesis 
V. 20, and xxxv. 18. 

3 L 
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CHAPTER IV.-SECTION II. 

t 

9 

We shall avail onrselves of the convenient place afforded by this section to introduce 
some comparative genealogical lists or tables; coming down to the* period which it 
indicates, that is the close of the two most ancient and principal roya] pedigrees; and 
ranging beside one of them, as correctly as means allow, the^hrst and second Pandion 
dynasties. ^ 

* Solar line. 


T 


SIR W. JONES. 

• COLONEL WILFORD. J 

Brahma 

Marichi 

Casiyapa 

Swayambhuva 


Surya 


Sam. Cliron. 

Vaivaswata 

Satyavrata 

2700 B.C. 

Flood 

Flood 


Icshwacu 

Icswacu 


Vicucshi 

Cucshi 

2600 

CucutsPha 

Vicucshi 


« 

Bana 


Anenas 

^ Anaranyu 
* Prithu 


Prithu . 

2500 

Visvagandhi 

Chandra 

Trisancu 


Yuvanaswa 

Srava 

Vrihadaswa 

‘ 


Dhundbumara 

JDrid'haswa 

Heryaswa 

Nicumbha 

Crisaswa 

Senajit 

Dhandhumara 

1 


Yuvanaswa 

Yunavansa 

2400 

Mandhatri 

Mandhata 



Susandhi 

Drnva-sandhi 


Purucutsa 

Trasadasyu 

Bharata 

Asitha 

2300 


MANUSORIPTS. 

Brahma 

r 

Casiyapen 
Siiryen 
Vaivasuthu 
Flood 
Icuvacu — lien 
Viruki 

Kuttan, or Kakuttan 

Suyothanen 

Aprakcn 

Vichuvaken 

Atirakcn 

Y uvanachuvon 

Suvatthi 

Brigutachuveii 

Tirudachuveii 

Aprameyen 

Arriyachuven 

Nicumben • 

A 

Sembavachuven 
Arunachuven 
Yuvanachuven * 
Mantatha 

Ambareshen, Purukuchen,. 
Musukunden 

Yuvanachuven 

Irathen 

Arithen 

Purukuchen 

Tirisatachu 

Chembuthi 
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SIR W. JONR9. 


COLONEL' WILPORD. 


MANUSCRIPT!)I, 





Virutten 

Anaran^^a 



Hannaraniyen 




Vidathacbuven 

Heryaswa * 



Arriyachuvon 

Praruna 



Vaaumana 

Trivindhana 



Tiridanuva 

Satyavrata 



Surya-vannen 

T riHancu 



Sattiyadanuen 

Harischandra 



. Arrichandren 

Rohita 



Logidasuvon 

Marita 



Rob i then 

Champa 




Sudeva 



Tunden 

Vijaya 



Vijiyen 

Bharuca 



Karuken 

Vrica 



Viruken 

Bahuca 



Vagu 

Sahara 

Sagara 


Saccaren 

Asamanjas 

Ascamanjas 

TIOO 

Asamanjasen 

Ansumat 

Aiisuman 


Anjuman 


Bilipa 


Tiliben 

Bhagirat’hii 

Bhagiralha 


Bagirathea 

Sruta 



Suluihen 

Nabha 



Narpaken 

Sindhudwipa 



Sinthu-tipen 

Ayutayush 



Ayudayu 

Ritaperna 



Iruthupanen 

Saudasa 



Suthusen 




Mitterajaken 

Asinaea 



Achumagen 

Mulaca 



Naculen 

DasaraPhav 



Dasaralhen 

Aidabidi 



Athirathen 

Viswasaha 



Vichuvaken 

C^hf^wanga 



Kattuvangen 

Dirghabahu 

Cucustha 

2100 

Tirgavagu 

Raghu 

Raghu 


Ragu 


Pravraddha 




Calmashpada 

2000 



Sanchana 




Sudarshana 




Agnivarna 





COLONEL I^ILFORD. 


MANUSCRIPTS. 


AIR W. JONES. 


Aja 

Dasaratha 

Rama 

Cusha 

Atithi 

Nishadha 

Nabhaa 

Pundarica 

Cahemadhanwas 

Devanica 

Next twenty-one names, 
down to Vrihadhala^ coteiii-, 
porary with the eldest son of 
Pandu. 

Vrihadrana,^\00 B.C. (a 
date very much too early) . 

In the Kali-yu^, from 
Ui-ucriya inclusively, twenty- 
height names, down toiS^tciiitYra, 
2100 B. C. (a date also much 
too early). 

The fable of 864000 years 
elapsing between Rama and 
Vrihadrana deserves no at- 
tention ; for the Dwapara- 
yuya is merely a |>oeticBl 
period. Mr. Bentley's Imld 
method of cutting off the right 
hand ciphers, would come 
nearer to the true state of the 
question. 


Sidhraga 1900 

Maru 

Prathusuca 

Ambarisha 

Nahusha 1800 

Yayati • 

Nabhaga 1700 

Aja=Jamadagrii 
Dasaratha=Para8u-rama 
Raina== J amadagni 


« Some of the foregoing .names 
are placed by Sir W. Jones 
after Devaniva, All below him, 
down to the begiiinifig of the 
Kaliyug, we consider to be un- 
certain and contradictory. Mr. 
Bentley's violent transpositions 
begin by interposing ten kings 
b<‘tween Rama and his son Oa- 
sha, in defiance of all authority. 
It is much safer to infer some 
possible deficiency of record 
after Devanica^ than to admit 
Mr. Bentley's supposed amend - 
iDcnts. 

Some doubt is thrown on 
Colonel Wilford's chronology by 
the incompleteness of his list ; 
but as he is fuller in the parallel 
genealogy, he may not be far 
out of the way, at least in the 
latter. 


V • 


Aiyen ‘ 

Dasaralhcri 
Ramen * 

Kusen— Laveri 

Atithi 

Nidathen 

Nalen 

Nabhen 

Puudariken 

Kemadanuva 

Devaniken 

Piniiaken 

Sagachuva 

Kuttravologen 

Tarbiden 

Chandrasirasu 

Banusittaren 

Satayu 

In the Kali-yugam, twenty- 
six kings, from UrusJiannen 
down to Sumitren, or twenty- 
eight including them, ruled, 
says tbeteading MS. during 856 
years, giving an average of 
years to each king. On the 
same principle, prej^eding kings 
W'ould occupy a period of about 
1400 years, or, allowing for 
greater longevity near the flood, 
say 1700 years X = 2358 
years, which, if the Samaritan 
chronology were followed, would 
fix Sumitren at about 350 years 
B.C., perhaps not very far from 
the truth ; though he probably 
Yeigned some two or three 
hundred years earlier. On any 
system of chronology, an ap- 
proximation only to truth could 
he attempted. 
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Gontemporary Pedigree. 


SIR W. JONEfiP. 

COLONEL WILFORD. 

MINOR MANUSCRIPT. 

PANDION KINOS* 

Brahma* 

Swayambhuva 


Swayambhu-manu 

Atri Majfichgi 

Atri 



Capyapa 

• 

• 

Casyapen 

Raivata-manu 

Chandra — Surya 

Chandra 

phandren— Suryen 


Vaivaswata 

Satyavrata 

Vaivasuthen 

VaiTasutha-manu 

Flood 

Flood 

Flood 

Flood 

• 

Budha married to I la 

• Sam.Chron. 

Budha 2700 B.C. 

• Hen 

Buthen marriec^to Ilai 

Artificially placed at a 
much later penod. 

Pururavai 

Aiia or Pururava 

Pururava 

Avataras 

Ayush 

Ayu 

Ayu 

Maha Bali, &e. 

Nahusha 

Nahusha 2600 

Nacuden 


Yayati 

Yayati 

Yayathi 

A much longer interral 
than the other columns 



Probably the first set- 
tler in Hindustan of this 

liidicate is rery probable. 

Puru — Yadu, &c. 

Puru — Yadu 

Puru ( Durukiyen 
Anu) — Yethu 

V 

Duruvaau 

Said in one of the ma- 

Jaiiamojeya 

Jaiiamejeya 25CH} 

Janamejen 

nuscripts to be the pror 

Prachinwat 

Prachiuwan 

Pirasinon 

genitor of the PanduM 
kings. 

Pravira 

Pravira 

/ 

Menasyu 

Mananyu 

• 

The chronology abeve 


Charupadu 

Abhayada 2400 

the era of Rama cannot 
be considered as adjusted 

» 

Sudyu 

Siidhyumna 

with any certainty. 


Bahugava 

Bahugava 


• 

Sanyati 

Samyati 2300 

Samaiyathi 


Ah any all 

Ahanyati 

Ahainbathi 



go 

[Survabhumi 



2 5 

Jeyaehannen] 

Arasinen 

Indren’s peuance im 
the wilderness 

• 

a, r o 

Mahasenen 



kH 

-C 

[Ayudathu 


• 

2 o 

Acrothaneu 



%l 

Devertithi] 


Raudra^wa 

Raudrasva 

[Irisen ^Ricsha) 

• 

Riteyush 

Riteyu 

Irukcn] (Rucsha) 


Rafitinava 

Rantibhara 

Anthinareu 

• 

Sumati 

Sumati 

Trisunu 

The couDti7 m a 
forest-like condition 

Aiii 

Raibhi or Ailma 

Ililen 

Dushmanta 

DuKhmanta 

^ Dushiyanten 


Bharata 

Bharata 

Bharathen 

• 

Vitnt’ha 

VitaPha 2000 



HiatuA ronjectar^il’by 
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Manyu 

Vrihatcsbetra 

-lastin 

Ajamid'ha 

Ricsha] 

Samwarana 

3uru 

Jahnu 

Suratha 

Vidararha 

[Sarvabhauma 

Jayatsena] 

Radhica 

[Ayutayush 

Acrodhana 

Devatithi] 

[Ricsha] 

Dilipa 

Pratipa 


Santanu 


Vichitravirya 

Pandu 

Yudhiahtliir 

Parichil 


COLONEL WILFORD. 


Manyu 

Vrahatcshetra 

Suhotra 

Hast! 

Founder of IlasUna-jmn 


Ajamida 
[Ricsha] ^ 
Samvarana 


1900 


1800 


Curu 
Jahnu 
Suratha 

Viduratlia 1700 

[Sarvabhauma 

Jayatsena] 

Radhica 1600 

[Ayutayu 
Crodhana 
Devatithi] 

[Rqcsha] 15(K) 

Bhimsena 

Dilipa 

Pratipa 1400 


Santanu Paraser a 
1391 B.C. 

Fixed by a recorded 
afttroAomical observation 
of the heliacal rising of 
the star Canopus. 

Satyavati 


Vichitravirya 




MINOR MANUSCjaiPT. 


PANDION KINGS# 


Maniyu 

Sugottiren 

Atthi 

Vicunchareh 
Asamiden , 

Samavanen ^ 
Kuru 


Vudurathen 

Era of 

Dasaratha-Rama or 
Rama-chandra 

Said in the Stalla Purana 
to be cotemporary with: 

Paritchittu 

Vimachenen 

Piratiben 

Parasarer 
1391 B.C. 
Santanu — Vidmar 


Sadhyavathi! 
Vyasa 
Sitterangadhen 
Sitteraviriyen 


Tirudaracsha — Pan- 
dusa 


Discovery of the 
tutelary god. 

The wilderness 
cleared by 

Kulasegaren 
Maliya-duvasen 
Minatchi— Savun- 

TEREN 

Ukrama 

Viren 

Abeshega 

Vikrama 

Rajasekara 

Kulottunga 

Anantaguna 

Kulottu 

=Anantaguna-Pandior 

Kulapushana 


If the above parallelism 
be worthy of credit, then 
confirmation is given to 
the supposed confusion 
and incompleteness of the 
two leading genealogies, 
during the Dwapara- 
yuga^ and posterior to 
Rama, for a very long line 
of Pandion kings fills up 
this interval, all of whom 
cannot be fabulous. 


Vamasa-segara 


Kuna-PandioH 
* « « 

Sitterabagu 


Arjuna Jarasandha j Dherma-raja — Arjunen=Peparavahana 

• « 

Sahadeva i Paricsidhu — Abim- 
anyan 


Jeyasingba 
• dalu 


i-yuga 82 
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Janamejeya * 

Satanica >. 

Sahasranica ^ 

Aswamedhaja 

ARimacrishna 

Nemicharra 

Upta 

3hittraratha 

Suchirat'ha 

Dhritimat 

Sushona 

Suiiit'ha 

NrichacRhush 

Suc’hinala 

/ariplava 

Sunaya 

Medhavin 

Nripanjeya 


COLONEL WILFORT). 





Somapi 

'Srutasrava 

Ayutayu 

Niramitra 



laS 




1100 Sucshalra 
Vrahatcarma 
Sonajita 

* • • 


Derva 

Timi 

Vrihadrat’ha 

Sudasa 

Satanioa 

Durmadana 

.^ahinara 

Dandapani 

Nimi 

Cshemaca 


The names between 
[ ] are (hfterontly placed 
in the MS. 

From the apparent im- 
perfection of ull the lists 
we may infer the want of 
complete refiords. 

This, it may he proba- 
blo, consideration would 
iit once solve the dilhcul- 
tiea pointed out by Sir 
W. Jones ; nnd render 
the transpositions of Mr. 
Bentley evidently super- 
fluous. 


MINOR MANUSCRIPT. 

PANDION KINGS. 

Jaminiejeyen 

= Virake8ari 

Sataniken 

Vicrania-kesari 

Pirakattiratani 

Sainasartula 

Jekanu 

Parakrania-sartula 

Parnkrama-puehana 

• • 

Sorakulantaga 

Dairiya-varma 

• 

Anyanakadori 

Sitteraralha • 

Savuntira-pushana 

Savuntiriyan 

SiUera-sc‘nu 

Ananta puNliana 
Ananta-irutheya 
Vali-^yuga 668 

Tirasuchu 

Paripillaven 

Sunayen 

Soreu conquest 

Mathavi 

Parakirama-soren 

Ribunjeyan ^ 

b= Kulottuntra^soren 

Doubtlul parallel 

•• 

Panjala-soren 

Tikuman 

Loga-retshagasorea 

Cali-^yicgaiyS 


Re-conquest by one 

Sathaniken 

of the Pandion 
race * 

( About 400 years B.C , 

Tendapani 


Nimi 


Utchanagan 




In periods so rery remote as those referred to by the two preceding lists, and the 
Manuscripts to which they, in part, relate, we may rationally expect ilbme uncertainties, and 
some confusion of statement from different authorities. There is, however, a concurring force 
of evidence to shew, that every vestige of tradition, antecedent to Vaiva^wdia^ is antedilu- 
vian. In glancing at that subject, Sir W. Jones seems to look upon names and persons as 
mere astronomical fictions. The mistake, if sucli it be, is not so^ gross as that of one * who 
would have all real history begin with Ah*'aham, and reduced, or shall we say exalted, his 
father Terah into an allegorical figure of the zodiac. But with all due deference to his supe- 
rior, Sir W. Jones, we feel boupd to take a difierent view of' the subject ; and consider that 
real individuals are denoted, though their names be taken from the sun, or planetary bodies. 
In common with Sir W. Jones, we take Menn^ or Manu (as the Tamil has it), lobe the same 
radical word with Nun or Noah, and perhaps, as he conjectures, with Minos the lawgiver 
of Crete. But to restrain ourselves to the patriarch, the word Noah, as regards its vowel 
sounds, is determined by the Masorotic pointing, a very modern affair; and though we may 
grant that it conveys the Hebrew sound in the time of the Masorites, yet we are hy no means 
constrained to believe it the exact primitive sound ; seeing tliat the Hebrew, like other lan- 
guages, had suffered fluctuations, until that time, when ceasing to be spoken, it was thought 
fit, by the Masorites, to fix the pronunciation by the invention, or, at all events, minute appli- 
cation, of the vowel points. The prefix of a heemantic mgm to the radical letters of Nuh, 
would produce the word Menuh ; or the taking away such a letter from a primitive word, 
would leave the Hebrew radicals as they are. We think it possible, in consequence, that 
Nuh or Menu was the name of the patriarch, and Vaimswata^ a iiXvX^x pre-nomen; for, in 
Sanscrit and Tamil, titular epithets go before the name, and Vaivaswata-MenUy is Solis- 
progenies Menu, or Menu the child of the sun. That the name Menu was also applied to 
Swayambhuva and others, is of little consequence; unless \he name of Csesar, used by some 
Roman emperors as a titular name, should conclude against its having been the proper 
name of Julius Cassar. Further, when the immediate father of Vaivaswata-Manu is mid 
to he Surya, wo are not, it is presumed, to think the sun, in an allegorical or figurative sense, 
denoted; but that simply this splendid pre-nomen was applied to the father of Noah, that 
is to say, Lamoch; and then Surya-Lamech, or Shemesh-Lamech, the Sun-Lamechy would 
find its appropriate parallel in Vaivaswata-MenUy or Noah ben-Shkmesh; that is, Noah 
the child of the sun. Though satisfied that there are antediluvian vestiges still more ancient 
in Hindu records, yet we purposely refrain from entering on them ; they are slightly hinted 
at by Sir \V. Junes, and more fully drawn out into details by Colonel Wilford ; but we have 
not quoted them, because the interpolations of his unprincipled Pandit are discernible, and 
wo do not possess the faculty of the Hindu fabulous bird, which can separate pure milk from 
the water with which it is rniiiglcd. Colonel Wilford has been somewhat sternly attreked 
by Colonel Vans Kennedy on a few points of this sort, and we are not able satisfactorily to 
adjust the difference; consequently shall avoid all interference. But near the seventh MenUy 
VaivaswatUy WQ can take our stand on assured ground. The sun not being his celestial 


♦ The atheistical, conceited, and fanatical revolationary Count Voincy is referred to. 
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fiither, but only a title of hi« earthly one : we consider Cliandren and Buthen^ or Lunua 
and MercuriuSf to bo just of the same character ; that is, merely titular names of earthly 
antediluvians, fndeed the Bramadicas, the first seven Menus j and the original seven rishis^ 
are all, boyou^ question, of antediluvian birth; and of course Casiyapa^ Surya^ Atrij 
Dacshay Clu^ndren^ are to be so regarded. 

When Vaivaswata aifd his seven companions came out of the ark, we know, from better 
authority than Hindu records, that these were pairs; Noah and his wife, his three sons and 
their wives. Hence, without hesitation, we can ^etermlhe that the seven rishis were four of 
them females, and three of tb^m males; the royal Sntyavrata^ or Noah, being head of 
the family. Wo deny not that«Hindu records state those sbven persons to be distinct from 
the children of Vnlvaswaid ^ born, as they assume, after the flood, and after all females had 
been destroyed in iVs waters; but we have a surer clue to guide us than those inwoven, 
and self-contradictory, records. It would be puerile to aim at, or to require, perfect preci- 
sion in the appropriation of names; but let us assume the truth of the case to be as 
stated, then leshwticu^ the eldest son of Vaivnswata^^ at the head of the nolar line, is S/iCin,the 
eblest son of Noah. Now in the pure Chaldee of Haran, and in Hebrew also, ShemesH 
signifies the sun. And this word by time, or colloquial variation, may have been shortened 
into Shkm. Might not this have been a titular name of Ivshwacul like those of his father and 
grandfather; and may not the royal race, entitled Of the sun,” receive thus its appropriate 
explanation.^ being none other than the descendants of Shembsh, or Shem the son of Noah; 
who inherited that epithet from paternal descent, and by right of primogeniture. 

If so, then parity of reasoning would infer, that the co^mporary line must have been 
surnamed from the younger, or second son; that is llam^ who, by his posterity in Egypt at 
least, has been in various ways i<leiitified with the regent of the night. In the Hindu tradi- 
tions there is an obscurity about the accounts of Hen and Ilai^ not easily resolvable. As 
the Greeks preserved some tradition of the kind in their Tiresias, much degraded.by 
later poets, especially Ovid, so we are disposed to infer some common primitive tradition. 
The story of Hen is given, not very correctly, by Colonel Wilford, in his Essay on Egypt, &c, 
and more accurately, we presume, by Colonel Vans Kennedy; in which latter we note some 
variations from the brief mention in our Manuscripts. On the whole, we are persuaded that 
there is a eloud^over the real meaning of the fable, respecting the person intended, not easily 
penetrable. We no*le that Sir W. Jones is not strictly accurate in speaking of lla as the 
daughter of Vaivoswaia. Her} was his son, and, as assorted, underwent a transformation of 
sex, bcin;^ married afterwards to Buihen^ the son of Cliavdren; who, in consequence, is at 
the head of the junior branch, or contemporary pedigree with the solar line. Now this 
transformation was the consequence of a malediction coming, as stated^ from Siva and 
Parvati It is doing no violence to Hinduism to infer, that by Siva and Parvati the 
patriarch Satyarrafa and his wife may be intended. If so, then the object of the maledic- 
tion is or JJam^ the second son of Noah; and an incomplete coincidence with the 

Mosaic narrative is made out. That this curse was a change of sex, may be a mere Hindu 
fable: if it mean only a degradation, or change of dignity, as the Hindus consider females 
to be of a lower nature than men, in such case the coincidence is extemded; but then also 

3 N • 
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we must mi^e Buthen to be the wife of Ileuy aud the daughter of Chandren the antediluviap; 
from whom, however, Ham^ or Ilen^ might choose to take his titular pre^nomen; and by which 
also his posterity of the junior line might continue to be denoted. 

Though Vaivaswata is said to have had other sons, even to the extent of ten^ yet 
nothing, we believe, is particularized, except of two; and Japheth^ third spn p( Noah, we 
presume to be entirely neglected, from his posterity having no location in the east, where 
the descendants of the two elder sons established themselves. 

We are conscious that our attempted solution of Hindu enigmas, about this very early 
period, may not command or win the assent of all. It is therefore stated, that the solution 
is offered with some diffidence; with due respect to better judgment; and, with an entire 
openness also to candid correction. 

Finding, as we may in passing be supposed to have done, the fountains^ heads of the two 
great royal streams of Indian pedigrees, we are still not clear of embarrassment as to the 
period of the settling of these two families in the plains of Hindustan. The earliest 
location of mankind immediately after the deluge, is a previous question, and one which we 
have already undertaken, in due time, to examine. While we are inclined to give a 
preference to Kashgar^ or some region not very remote from that district, we promise to 
pay all suitable respect to Bryant and Faber; and attempt not to constrain the judgments 
of others. We simply note, that we have nothing against us from the Pentateuch; have 
with us the mighty naipe of Sir W. Jones, by inevitable inference from all his essays and 
arguments bearing on the origin of families and nations; have with us a great western 
historian and theologian, with others in his train; and, lastly, Colonel Wilford,on whom we 
would not separately insist were he not well supported. If arguments, to establish the 
earliest location of mankind after the flood somewhere not extremely remote from Kashgar, 
do ultimately fail, our following inferences will indeed be weakened, though not destroyed. 

.We presume then that emigrants came to Hindustan by the passes of the Himalaya 
mountains: at a very early period, if we are correct in the supposition of the last paragraph; 
and at a later period, if the first settlers emigrated from Armenia proper, north of the 
future site of Babel. We infer that these primitive settlers were of the posterity of Shem 
and Ham, without any admixture of the offspring of Japheth, Other colonies, of both the 
first two families, also emigrated very probably to the south-west and from Chaldea 
ultimately to Egypt and Assyria: while Japheth^ s line (we infer on several data) spread to 
the north, to the east, and the west; in Siberia, Tartary, northern Armenia, and Europe. 

It will not bo required from us to fix the exact time of the entry of the two principal 
families into India. From an attentive consideration of the two royal lines, we have 
derived a conviction, that intermediate names of descendants from Noah have been omitted; 
but in what place precisely we could not pretend to determine : mere differences of names 
in Hindu records being of no consequence, because of so frequent occurrence. Let it be 
simply inferred, that one family of the posterity of Shorn came into India, and settled in 
the beautiful country round Ayodhya, (the modern Oude,) a country which, on the valuable 
and trustworthy testimony of the late Bishop Hebcr, has very few to rival it. They might 
have taken possession of this as being offsetts from the elder and superior branch; or 
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t^cauie prior in their location. At the same time, or shortly after, a family fr^fll the junior 
branch (and we may suppose Yayati at its head) possibly came from the same direction; 
and the Ayodhya district bein^ occupied, they pursued their route till they came to the 
almost equal lyheautiful country around what is the modern Delhi. The descendants of 
PurUy of this^brapch, had their first capital, we believe, at Sangalay about fifty miles west of 
Lahore; but the town o\ ^Hastwa-puriy long the illustrious capital of Purvis race, was 
built by HastiUy at a period long posterior to the first location . On these principles we 
may infer that Ramoy one of the most illustrious of the solar line, was certainly not Rama 
the son of Cush of the Mosaics narrative, as thrown out in a loose and unsupported manner 
by Sir W. Jones; but he miyr have been named after that personage, and may have named 
his own son after Cushy a distinguished son of Ham, The hame of Ramuy though sa 
familiar to Hindus* yet has no import that we are aware of in Sanscrit, certainly none in 
Tamil; but as in Hebrew it means lofty, or excellent, there is little doubt that it is a 
primitive word, and possibly titular in its first application as a name. 

In the period subsequent to Rama^ we feel persuaded that great chasms occur in the 
genealogy. We suspect their previous existence also; but the RamayanUy as written by 
ValmikOy who may be considered as the poet and historian of the solar line, would of course 
preserve much of the genealogical tree antecedent to Rama, On the other hand, the 
disciple of Vyasay who composed the M ahabharatay in the time of Janam(*jeyay was more 
properly the poet and genealogist of the junior lino. And, between them both, while 
much has been preserved, much has no doubt been lost, or distorted, or obscured. Hence, 
any attempt to argue about the length of time filled up by thesct earlier branches, however 
praiseworthy in the motives and result, when seeking to explore the depth of a dark cavern, 
the profundity of which had been greatly magnified, need not now be rested on by us, who 
have had greater light thrown on the subject than the first’inquirers ; and possess, apparently, 
strong reasons to conclude, that we have not perfectly accurate lists to guide us in such a 
mode of calculation. On the other hand, we are not certain of perfect accuracy in any one 
of our western systems of chronology. But, on the whole, we trust there is no extreme error 
in the following general conclusions; — That Hindustan proper was peopled at a very early 
period after the deluge — That two great ♦ monarchies were early established there — That 
these came down, in solar line, to within about 500 years B.C.; and in the other line, ta 
about 800 years B.C. The tracing them further does not belong to this section. 

But our attention must now be turned to the Southern Pandion kingdom, which also has 
at least pnetensions to very remote antiquity. We have discarded, for reasons adduced, 
the fabulous pretension to antediluvian antiquity. In like manner, the long periods ascribed 
to the reign of the kings cannot receive the smallest credence, beyond the rOles of inferential 
deduction. These periods have been stated with the simplicity and severity of mere trans- 
lation, in order that if our inferences are wrong, the means of correcting them may exist in 
the hands of the reader. It is a question with ourselves, how far the list of kings itself, opart 


* Ai great perhaps as the Assyrian or Chaldean monarchies, and possibly having Intercourse avith them ; especially, If 
the BramifiM migrated thence at a sabsequent period, bringing Chaldean rites and institutions with them # 
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from the periods of their reigns, can be received without qualification. The leadi^ 

Manuscript and S^a/la Purana are in harmony with each other on this point ; and the Stalla 
Purana is unquestionably a very ancient document. But it deals largely in fiction on other 
topics: may it not have feigned unreal sovereigns? or multiplied the nulnh^r of those that 
may have existed? It is a question still left open, whether the term Pandii^n c^ame from the 
five Pandavasy or had an earlier origin. We have the authortty of two manuscripts, 
asserting that the early Pandion race were descended from Durnvam. This authority, 
uncontradicted, might be deemed conclusive; but when we have the very respectable autho- 
rity of Sir W. Jones, indicating a different location of Durdvmu^ it seems needful to pause, 
at least, before deciding. Ho says,* King Yayati appointed the youngest of his five sons to 
succeed him in India,” (Hindustan proper,) ‘^and allotted inferior kingdoms to the other four, 
who had offended him: part of the dacsliin, or the south, to I Wii, the'ancestor of An'sAwa ; 
the north to Anu; the east to Drukya ; and the west to Turvasuy The location indicated 
by our MSS. may bo seen in p.p. VZO and ‘219; according to which, Puru had the 
chief kingdom ; to Yetha was assigned the south-east ; to J)uruvasu , the south ; to Duriikixja^ 
(Druhyaj)iiiO west; Xo A^iUj the north. Unless we suppose some unintentional error, or 
intentional imposition by the Pandit of Sir W. Jones, the two statements cannot be well 
made to accord, without conjecturing that the two eldest and legitimate brothers, 1 ethxt and 
Duruvasu^ kept together : and since the descendants of the former certainly lived around 
Dwaraca and MaVhura, (now Muttra j) IJuruvasu^s family may have settled with them 
there; and, on increasing, may have migrated southwards, settling first at some place called 
ManaluTj and calling aftepvdrds their new built capital Mathurai (now Madura) after the 
chief town of the race of Wthu; for both names are the same, meaning agreeable or pleasant^ 
only Europeans have since decided, by usage, that the one shall be called Muttra, and the 
other Madura, Should this recorfeiliation of two jarring statements appear possible, or 
probable, then Kulasvgara might indeed be head man of the nomadic tribe descended from 
DuruvasUj at the time when, after having been located for a while in Manalur, they availed 
themselves of a new, more agreeable, and permanent, residence. An interval must neces- 
sarily be supposed to occur between Duruvasu and Kulaaegara; and the names of intervening 
head men may well bo supposed to be lost, as stated in the MS. at p. 120, while the era of 
Kulasegara might be somewhere about that in which be appears placed in the list of Yayatvs 
descendants. We should have placed him higher up, but from a restraining indication, 
derived from the Stalla Purana, Nevertheless, if he had a real existence, we think a higher 
place assignable to him. The Stalla Purana fixes the coming of Ruma^chandren io Madura 
m the reign of Anania-guna-PandioVj not far remote in descent from Kulasegara, We 
should have aetdd contrary to the rules of induction had we disregarded this indication ; at 
the same time, we cannot say that we give it the fullest credence. If it be accurate, then is 
the strongest confirmation given to the idea of a great hiatus in genealogies after Rama; and 
the list of Pandion kings would ailbrd a valuable correction. We indeed do not think that 
all of them ought to be admitted, owing to an artificial appearance in the meaning of some 


* Aiiatic Researches, vol. 2. 
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of the namee; and in the frequent repetitions of the same names: neither do think that 
^ ought to be rejected. The truth seems to us to be, that the obscure and gradual rise of 
the Paridtya-mcfndalam began from a family that had migrated thither from the north- 
west, who settled pn the banks of a fertilizing river, and entered on cultivation ; as early, by 
possibility, as 1500 B.C.; and in external appearance as unimportant as the contemporary 
family of Israel, then consisting of a few hundred souls— that a line of chiefs, or head men, 

' continued for a considerate time afterwards on the primitive principle, when heads of 
families were accounted kings -that the direct lin^havin^failed, and the town being decayed, 
a collateral descendant, nvimed^t^amasa-segaraf rebuilt the place, and began another dynasty, 
more powerful than*the first hand continuing for some fime, until, during the reign of 
Kuna- P audio fly religious disputes and persecution prepared the way for anarchy; so that, 
according to the MS! p. 1*20, the successors immediately following Kuna-Pandion do not 
form matter of record. Here we lose all clue for some time, until on the visit of Arjunen to 
Maihurai^ a circumstance which seems at least well authenticated, we find a king named « 
Sittera-vira-biKjn-Pandion seated on the throne ; and from the time of his grandson, who 
ruled at the beginning of the Kali-yaga^ we see a race, chiefly at first of tributary princes, 
traced with some distinctness; contemporary with the latter kings of Magadha, and those 
of Avabhrifi; not so properly the objects of our immediate attention. 

On the assumption of some approach to correctness or probability in this sketch, we 
should infer that Vamasa-segara-P audio n may bo fixed at about ISpOB.C., khA Pepirava^ 
hana, the son of ArjunSt, at about 1000 B.C. We have before intimated that the period of 
ArjunerCs visit was about 1000 B.C. Even if the early datfe thus assigned be contested 
or denied, we know not how the matter can be decided either way, except by an accurate 
adjustment of the exact commencement ♦ of the Kali-yuga; the beginning of which corres- 
ponds with the time in which Arjum^n lived. • 

It may be thought, possibly, from the view thus given, that the conjecture thrown out 
as to the temple legend deriving its origin from the visit of Arjtinen to Madura, and his 
marriage with the king^s daughter, falls to the ground, quite unsupported. This we would 
neither affirm, nor yet unhesitatingly deny. At the first making of that conjecture, we had 
not indeed calculated times and dates so carefully as we have since at least attempted to do; 
but while the c;t)njecture has so many leading circumstances to support it, and is so con- 
sistent with the magnifying and deifying tendencies of the Bramins, we would not entirely 
give it up on the the mere ground of date. There might have been kings before existing, 
with an image and temple; but still an event of such importance as the visit of one of the 
royal house of Hastina^puri from the north, and his marriage to a daughter of their own 
king, would be almost certain to lead to poetry and fable, after the lapse o? a few centuries; 
and then, the removing the occurrence far backward, to the earliest time assigned by tradition 
for tbe rise of their royal lihe, would be no such difficult matter, if Bramins were the com- 
posers of the Stalla Parana, as wo snpposo no reasonable person would question. Still the 
exact state of the case, if the reader judges it worth a thought, is left to his own decision. 


* A date given ID p. 3:1 would fix the beginning of the Knli~yuga at 8102 B.C., but on many grounds weVc 
certain that this date is too caily. 
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CHAPTER IV.-SECTION 3. 

The dynasty of kings mentioned in the former part of this section Are the kings of 
Magadha^ which arising from an offset of the line of Puru^ afterwards ^supplanted it ; 
and at a later period conquered the territory of the senior branch also. In the latter 
part of the section^ the kings of Avabhritiy or Oq^gein, ate intended. VVe first give a 
list of the dynasty which succeeded the two most ancient royil lines. 

• t 

Kings of Magadha (m Behar)y the ancient Prasij—ihf capital Palihothra, 


SIR W. JONES. 

J ara8andha= Y udhi- 
shtir 

Sahadeva 

M^rjari 

Srktasravas 

Ayutayush 

Niramitra 

Sunaeshatra 

Vrihetsena 

Carmajit 

Srutanjaya 

Vipra 

Suchi 

Cshema 

Suvrata 

Dhermasutra 

Srama 

Drid'hasena 

*Sumati 

Subala 

Sunita 

Satyajit 

Puranjaya 

Pradyota ^ 
Palacu 
V isac'hayupa 
Rajaca 

Nandiverdhana 
5 reigns, 138 years 
Sisunaga « 

• Cacaverna 
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J arasandha= Arju- 
na-Crishna 

Sahadeva 

Somapi 

Srutasrava 1200 B.C. 
Ayutayu 
Niramitra 
Sueshatra 
Vrahatcarma 
Senajita 
Srutaijjaya 
Vipra 
Suchi 

Cshemya , 

Suvrata 
Dharma 
Susrama 
Dratsena 
Sumati 
Suvala 
Sunita 
Satyogita 
Visvajita 
Ripunjaya 

Pradhyota 

Palaca 

Vishachayupa 

Rajaca 

Nandivardhana 

Sisunaga 600 
Cacavarna 


MANUSCRIPT. 

Dherma-raja=Arju- 


It seems probable that 
the kjnf»dom of JJastina-ptCri 
never recovered the shock of 
the great war, but went on 
some time decaying into in- 
significance, the race of kin^s 
boroming at length extinct ; 
while the kingdom founded in 
Befiar ahnnt ,^>00 years before 
Jaramndha by Sudharma, a 
son of Curu, incrcised, and 
gradually assuinod the as- 
cendency; especially as the 
power and kingdom of Krish- 
na were annihilated, not long 
after his having cruelly ef- 
fected the murder of jara’ 
stvidha. 


There having been two 
kings named Kibunjeya^ one 
of Mastina-puri and one of 
Dehar, any parallel is uncer- 
tain, but the following is 
supposed to be the true one. 

Ribunjeyan = 

Pradhyothanen 
Palakau 
V isttlububan 
Sauikeii 
Nandiverthana 
5 reigns, 68 years 
Sisunapen 
Kokarneo 


PANDION KINGS, 
teparavahana 


Twelve kings down to tho 
one specified below, accord- 
ing to the list before given 


Ananta-irutheya 
" " C.y. 663 

Soren conquest 


=Parakirama Soreu 


Kulottunga 


Panjala 


1100 

1000 

900 

800 

700 


non 

Paricsidhu. Abimanya Jeyasingha C.}\ 32 

Janamejeya, &c. (as 
before) 
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Cshemadherma « 

Cshetrajnya 

Vidhisara * ' 

Ajatasatru 

Darbhaca 

Arjaya 

Nandiverdhana 

Mahanandi 

10 reigns, 360 years 
Nanda 

ChandragiJpta 

Varisara 

Asocavordhana 

Susyasae 

Dcsarat’ha 

Sangata 

Salisuca 

Somasarman 

Satadhanwas 

Vrihadrat’ha 

10 reigns, 137 years 

Sunfja khKjs, 

His throne was assumed 
by t^uxhpaimtra , his general, 
and lU reigns occurred down 
io Devabhuti, occupying 11*2 
years. 

Canna kings. 

Dovahhutt was killed by hia 
minister Vwtudrm, and after 
him Bhumitraj Narayana, 
and Susarrnan reigtiod ; in 
all 4 reigns, occupying 345 
years. ^ 

Andhra kings. 

A Siidra of the .4ndhra 
family murdered Swarman. 
and from Balm down to 
C/ianflTobija 21 k ing s reigned 
466 years. 

kingdom not 
hearo'of afterwards. 


COLONEL WILFORD. 

Cshemadharma 
Cshatragnya 
Vidhisara 500 

J atasatru 

Janaca "^00 

Ajaya 

Nandiverdhana 

Mahanandi 

■) 

Sumalya 300 

Chandragupta 

called by Athe- 

ne us ; and Sand rncot tost by 
the rest nf the historians of 
Alexander. 


The kings of this line who 
were antecedent to Jara- 
mmlhn. arc accerding to CoJ. 
Wilford the following. 

Curu 

^ Jahnu=::Sudhanu 
Suholra 
Chyavana 
Criladha 
Visruta 
Uparichara 
Vrahadratha 
Cushagra 
Vrashabha 
Pushpavana 
Satyajita 
IJrja 

Sambhava 

Arjuna==J arasandha 


MANUSCRIPT. 

Jemadherma 

Satlirayotchu 

Vithisaron 

Asalhusathuru 

Terpakou 

^othangu 

Nandiverthana 

Mahanand(^n 

10 reigns 128 years 
Nandcn— Sainaliyan 

Santirakutten 

B.C. 320 

An ohscunty and slight 
error here appeals to occur in 
the IMS., which being sclf- 
eontradicfory, must he inter- 
preted according to the list 
of ton kings in the parallel 
column. The reading pro- 
bably should be, “From S'am- 
aliyiin tlie son of Nauden, 
down to the last of SuH/?ra- 
kuttm'u ilesccndanls, there 
were ten kings.” 

10 kings, 117* yqars. 

Pwlnyamittrrn. the king’s 
general, having killed the king, 
caused himself to be crowned, 
and from has son JkininiUl- 
ren down to Deva-bubalhi 10 
kings reigned 110 years. 
Altogether 7H kings ruled 
1170 years, that i? including 
th« 42 kings ol the Kxhetriya 
caste mentioned in Sect. *2. 

VtcramarJiPH is (errone- 
ously) railed the roventy- 
iiinth, leaving out the Sun^a^ 
Caiina^ and Andhra kings ; 
but to make up the chasm 
Vicramarkcn is said to have 
ruled 2,000 years. 


PANDION KINGS. 

C.y. 79H 
Loga-rctshaga 

Re-conquest 

Years. 

Dovigamanokiren 60 
i V.Y. 858 

! 

j Jeyapunja-Pandion4S 


Pararajakesari 

53 

Calingamartana 

45 

Rajapushana 

m. 

Devapushana 

67 

Rajakulottuma 

80 

C.Y. 

1183 
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The rise of the Magadha kingdom^ by a gradual increase of power and consequence 
until it finally supplanted the two preceding monarchies, has already been adverted to. It so 
happens that this Indian kingdom has attracted more of the attention of \he learned than 
any other, from the circumstances of some of its kings having been fot^amporary with 
Alexander the Great, and its capital having been visited by Mcgasthenes, the ambassador 
of Seleucus, successor to Alexander in his Syrian^ dominions. This visit, which was to 
Sandrocottos^ or Chandragupta^ and to Paibothra his capital, connected in some measure 
eastern and western history; while t*here is reason to believe that many points of geography 
in that part of India were attempted to be determined by, Ptolemy on the authority of 
Megasibenes alone. To ascertain llie exact site of Palibothr^ has been a problem variously 
solved. We find the able historian and elegant writer, Dr. Robertson, contending for Alla* 
habad; because Strabo says that Palibothra was situated at the junction* of the Ganges^ with 
another river, and Arrian marks the locality as at the junction of the Ganges and Erranaboas^ 

. describing. the last as less than the Ganges or Indus, but greater than any other river ; because 
this last remark only suits the Jumna, while Allahabad is situated on the point of junction of 
those two rivers; because its ancient name is Praeg, and Ihe people of the district arc called 
Praegi, which bears a near resemblance to Prasij, the ancient (Grecian) appellation of the 
kingdom, of which Palibothra was the capital ; because, on the testimony of the Aycen 
Akberry, the territory around Allahabad is deemed holy ground, many objects of veneration 
exist, end it is visited by an immense number of pilgrims. Hence Dr. Robertson concludes 
Allahabad to be a place of great antiquity, and in the same situation with Palibothra, 

But if another point can bh found to which the descriptions of Strabo and Arrian will 
apply, that inference is nullified. As to the term Praegi, the authority cited being P. 
Tiessenthaler chez Bernouilli, we are to read it according to French orthography, by which 
the pronunciation is much the samb as Praji, or Prachi, a general epithet denoting the 
people of the east; while the great veneration felt for the locality of Allahabad may arise, 
in part from the fact that every confluence of rivers is deemed holy ground, especially of such 
rivers as the Jumna and Ganges; in part from antiquity, as to its temple and other remains ; 
but also from its being, as we suspect, none other than the ancient IndracapresMia, the 
capital of the five Pandavas, at the time when an attempt was made amicably to divide the 
kingdom of Hastina-puri, so as to retain the larger portion for Duryodhen, thq son of Tiruda* 
raeshasu, and to give to the children of Panda, the secondary king, a secondary domain, 
with this town at its head. Now, since this new city was said to be built under the directions 
of Krishna himself, supposed to be an avatara of the deity, and was connected wi/h persons 
made so well known and so illustrious by the great poem of the Mahabharata, we have suf- 
ficient reasons fov the veneration in which it is held. The idea is confirmed by the site 
answering very tolerably, when compared with Delhi, near the ancient Hasiina-puri. On 
the whole, we conjecture, that the origin of the ancient town (since called Allahabad by the 
emperor Akber) was more remote than that of the one known by the Greeks as Palibothra; 
and that, by natives at leasts the former would be regarded with greater veneration. 

We have next therefore to advert to the opinion of Major Rennell, fixing on the modern 
Patna as the locafity of Palibothra; being guided by some traditions as to the word 
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Pataliputra^ by the junction of the with the Gangers at or near that city, and by Pliny’s 
Itinerary, or Table of Distances. The probability is, that this opinion is near the truth, 
though not prefcisely accurate. A short extract from Sir W. Jones^ Tenth Anniversary 
Discourse willetyry us on towards a more decisive approximation. He says, To fix the 
situation of that Paliboihra (for there may have been several of the name), whicti was 
visited an3 deWibed -by Megasthenes had always appeared a very difficult problem; for, 
though it could not hfcve been Pmyngay where no ancient metropolis ever stood, nor 
“ Caniiaciihja-^ which has no epithet at all resembling the word used by the Greeks, nor 
Gaur, otherwise called Luusitmmuivaii ^ which all know to be a town comparatively 
modern, yet we cftuld not confidently decide that it wo* Patatipufrnj though names and 
most circuniKlances nearly correspond, because that renowned capital extended from the 
confluence of tho•/Son^? and the Gftn;fc*s to the site of Pdinit^ while Palibotkra stood at 
“ the junction <jf the Ganges and Eranriohtais^ which the accurate M. D’Anville had 
‘‘ pronounced to be the Ydmana: but this only difficulty was removed, when 1 found in a 
olussical Sanscrit book, near two thousand years old, that llirangnhahii^ or golden-armed j 
“ which the Greeks changed into Krairnoboas, or the river wifk a lovclij murmur, was in 
fact another name fijr the Stnie itself, though Megasthones, from ignorance or inatten- 
lion, has named them separately. This discovery led to another of greater moment; 
for Chandragupla, who, from a military adventurer, became, like Sandracottm, the 
sovereign of upper Hindustan, actually fixed the seat of his empire at PataUputra, 
where he received ambassadors from foreign princes, and other than that very 

Santlraccdfus, who concluded a treaty with IS Icucus Nijtndor ; so that we have solved 
aiiother problem, to which wo before alluded, and may in Yound numbers consider the 
** twelve and three hundredth years before Christ as two certain epochs between Rama, who 
conquered Stfan a few centuries after the flood, and yicramadiUja, who died at Vjjayini 
fifty -seven years before the beginning of our era.**’ ^ 

The three liundrodtii year here alluded to, doiiolea tlie era of Seleucus ; and the twelve 
hundredth, the time of the war of the Pundavas, fixed at that date by the astronomical work 
of Para Sara, as noted by Sir W. Jones in a previous page of his discourse. The observa- 
tions of Colonel Wilford,in the fifth volume of the Asiatic Researches, appear to us to bo^ 
conclusive; and wo say it with peculiar pleasure. He differs indeed a little from Sir W. 
Jones about the effithet Hiranyabaku, a matter of inferior imfjortance, and also as to the 
precise site, minutely staled, of Paliboihra ; but botli agree sufficiently well with Megas- 
thenes : ^nd it ap|)ears, on the whole, that not Pahia, but Itaj-inehal, thirty miles from Patna, 
is the ancient Raj-griha, or capital of the Pracki^ or Prasij, though only a suburb remains ; 
the site of the ancient town being washed away by the change of current of the river Ganges. 
•Colonel Wilford considers also that Pataliputra is not pure Sanscrit, but a more modern 
coflruption in a spoken dialect. Either it, however, or some word very like it, must have been 
commonly used in the time of Megasthones, or ho would not have written so near a resem- 
blance to it as Palibothra. It also appears that the town was really called after Balabadra, 
the eldest brother of Krishna. And thus, on the whole, it would seem that the ancient 
capital of the Prasfj was not very far distant from the site of the modern Patna, and that 
the central portion of the kingdom, by consequence, was the modern province of Balian 
• 3 p 
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Though Sir W. Jones declares equivocally against the modern city of Gaur, and mo^ 
probably correctly, as to its having been the metropolis of Magadha; yet its extensive 
ruins, still remaining, point it out as once the seat, either of extensive commerce or extensive 
povrer. Being much in the same state with the remains of Bisnag nr ^ itjm^ have been of 
co-eval power and splendor; consequently belonging to details of modern history, possibly 
not preserved. It seems, however, under the name of Coryagazuf^^ to have been known to 
Ptolemy as situated near Palibothra. Colonel Wilford tells ift that the word is derived 
from Gauri-goschij or the wilderness of Parvati : and it might have been at first only a 
sort of villa to the metropolis. ^ 

In our loading Manuscript, fiRUninjeyen is said to have^ been kiPIed by Munik<*n his 
minister. Sir W. Jones caljs him Sunaca. The son of the minister ascended the throne, 
thus altering the ancient line of succession. From this Pradyota down^vards, we meet with 
only names of sovereigns, without recorded actions, until Nandn^ the son of Mahanandi, 
This Nanda reigned long, and had eight sons, who seem to have had co-ordinate, but 
limited, jurisdiction. It was in his time that Alexander the Great invaded India. ISandro- 
rottos^ or Chandragnptaj was then merely a slighted illegitimate child, by a Sadr a 

woman. He is said to have been in the camp of Alexander, and to have told that hero, 
that the conquest of the Prasij would be easy, as their monarch was bated by his subjects. 
He might have been intriguing with the Macedonian, in the Indian manner. Alexander 
however was prevented by his soldiers from penetrating so far into India as he himself 
desired: hence, possibly,* the intrigues of Ckandragupin for the future sovereignty of 
Magadha failed for that time^ But a question we would wish to eluc idate is, whether 
Poms and Taxilcs^ with tfie first of whom Alexander fought, and bnth c^f whom he won 
over to his interests, were independent monarehs of the two most ancient races ; or petty 
rajahsj of whom several appear then to have existed; or whether they were generals, or 
BonSwof Nanda. 'I’here exist strong probabilities in favor of the extinction of the two most 
ancient races before the incursion of Alexander. The name Porusj which, without hesita- 
tion, we reduce to the Indian Partly alone seems to yield a ground of inference as to his 
having been a remnant of the royal house of Hastina-pari, or boasted family of Purii. It 
‘might have been a proper name, it might have been a titular one; the Parn^ equivalent to 
the Coesar, or to the son of Philip. In such case Taxiles would bo inferred to bo of the 
other line of Ayodhya, We cannot however but think that both those kingdoms were long 
before decayed ; and that every remnant was divided among many princes, or had been 
finally subdued by Nanda^ who, in our Manuscript, is said to have assembled m^jiy forces, 
and to have conquered many countries; and by Colonel Wilford is stated to have subdued 
the whole of the Ij^rachi ; by which expression we infer is denoted, nut his own subjects, but 
the whole of the east generally, including every immediately neighbouring king or 
country. That this Nanda was a warrior and conqueror of renown, seems apparent fronS its 
being stated in the Supplementary Manuscript, that J eyapunja-Pandion went to him, and 
even held the Southern Pandion kingdom of him as a tributary. 

Should these premises be well founded, we should be disposed very strongly to infer that 
Alexander never can>e into contact with the full power of the then existing Indian empire: 
it might indeed have fallen before him, but the experiment seems not to have been made; 
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wo believe the account of his conquests to be magnified, not so much by his immediate 
nlstorians, whose accounts will not contradict our inference^ as by later writers, by whom the 
Indian kings haVe been made of more than their real consequence. It has been customary 
for Indian emijerqrs to depute their sons to rule over distant and subordinate provinces; 
and Porus and Taxdes^ may in reality have been no more than subordinate rajalis, or 
viceroys under ifie great* empire of Mag nlha^ then filling the whole extent, as presumed, of 
Hindustan ; with influenct) beyond. The accounts which we have of the preparations made 
to withstand Alexander in the event of his having attaieked the heart of the empire,* would 
seem to give countenance to such an opinion. 

Nom/d IS fabled, \ifter a lojig reign, to have died, and kis body to have been reanimated 
by an inferior + soul; after which he appeared not like the same^ablc and generous monarch, 
but equally stupid and cruel. Under this account some meaning must be concealed. If, 
in the [verson of his viceroy at a distance, he had received a severe and humiliating check 
from the Maecdoniati conqueror ; accompanied with the necessity of submission and tribute, in 
order to stem and divert the approaching torrent, which might sweep away his dominions 
as it had thciKo of Darius, of which conquest NamJa would not be loft in ignorance ; then it 
is fairly possible, that this hitherto invincible subjugator of ail around would be thought by 
his ministers and people to have lost his ability: he might have fallen sick with vexation, 
and arisen from his couch thenceforward irascible and vindictive; and have given way to 
those passions in which the imbecility of ago has, in other countries, manifested itself amidst 
the pf)Ksession of irresponsible power. Wo will carry our conjec^efe no further; but simply 
note that he was at length killed and thrown into a well by |*is minister, called Ckanacyiiy 
but also named Vdhfvjafu and Catdifiin the which name (Jotihja in Xbo 

same with the KaiLddyar of our loading Manuscript. Samalyd, the legitimate son of 
by his wife Rotnadaliy was placed, it is said, on the throne. But his anxiety to 
discover the fate of his father, ultimately brought forth an accusation against and 

tlie remains of the murdered monarch being found in the well, as indicated, confirmed the 
charge: as a consequence, CottlyOy with his family, were confined in a dungeon, wherein all 
but one son perished ; who, in a manner singular enough, if the account bo accurate, wag 
afterwards taken by Sarnalyi for his minister. The young man, breathing revenge, • 
procured him to be dethroned, by means of the malediction of an anchoret, concurring with 
popular delusion, lud aided by the hardihood manifested by Clmndraywptaj who now 
avowed pretensions probably long concealed, and being patronised by the minister, gained 
the crowq. He was the illegitimate son of Nan lay by Muruy a Sudra woman, and hence 
the dynasty, of which lie stands at the head, has been termed that of Maurya kings. It ia 

— . 

“ The king of tlie Pras-fJ was prepared on the banks of the Ganfres to oppose t!ie Macedonians, with an army of 
twenty thoasand cavalry, tw'o thousand armed chariots, and a great number of elephants.'* Dr. Robertson Hist. Disq^ 
4to. p. 20* who adduces as his authority, Died. .Sicul. lib. 17, p. 232. The account which lie gives from Arrian, as to the 
territory bestowed by Alexander on Porus, very well accords with the unifurin character of an Indian viceroy ; ever 
re.uly to abandon an old master for a new one, if thereby he may promote his own personal advantage. 

t Said by Colonel W'ilford to be that of an inferior king, chased away by Alexander, anj^ taking refuge in the domi- 
wiotis of Nnnda. As. Res. vol. 9, art, 2. We may note that ALjtriv was such a fugitive king. Q. Curt. 1. 9, c. 8. 
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needful to pTemise, before proceedinj^, that the authority for what relates to Samahja is 
taken from an Indian historical drama, entitled ^^Mudra-llacshasa;'^ in which there 
reason to apprehend poetical embellishment. Other accounts make the miriisler Chanaoja^ 
or Cotilya^ and not his son, to have been the instrument of placing Chandrafjn'pia on the 
throne, and that immediately after the death of Nanda, 

Chandragwpta used wise and vigilant means to secure the sa veroignty •/ that is with 
regard to the conciliation of those who were shocked at his unnatural conduct and guilty 
ambition. Punishment however followed Wm from another quarter, inasmuch as Seleucus, 
who succeeded Alexander in upper Asia, according to some Euuthoritics, anticipated a preme- 
ditated attack by ChandragupUu, by first attacking him, and carrying a victorious army, 
as has been asserted, even to the mouths of the Ganges, Such is the statement of Pliny, 
according to Dr. Robertson. Recalled from his course of conquest by tho necessity of 
opposing Antigonus, he formed a treaty with Sandrocottas (nr Chandra fjupta)y and, 
afterwards deputed Megasthenes, who had been an officer under Alexander, in order to 
cultivate and maintain a friendly intercourse* with the Indian monarch. Colonel Wilford, 
on the contrary, states that Chandragnpta captured the Indian dominions of Alexander, and 
that Seleucus, coming to recover them, was intimidated by tho preparations of Ckandragiipia; 
sent Megasthenes to make a treaty of peace with him ; ami went to meet Antigonus ; first 
giving the Indian monarch one of his daughters in marriage. t 

It is difficult to fix on any successor of Chandragupta^ as tho uno meant by the name 
AllitrochidcLSy to whom 'D^airnachus was also sent as ambassador from Syria. And witli 
regard to the incursion of Ai^tiochus into India, about two hundred years after that of 
Seleucus, and his treaty with a king named Sophagasmas^X it is most likely that this trans- 
action did not relate to the MagadhtM country, hut to some one nearer the Indus. 

Wo do not enter into any particular discussions concerning the succccjding dynasties of 
Sungfiy Cannay and A ndhra kings. Of these, the A ndhra dynasty seems to have been the most 
distinguished. Colonel Wilford has inserted in the ninth volume of the Asiatic Researches 
some particulars concerning them, together with a tabular list, to which reference, if needful 
may be made. It would appear that Gaur went on increasing in splendor and importance, 
"supplanting at length the more ancient Magadha kingdom ; and continuing for many centuries 
after the power and consequence of the latter had passed away; but only to yield in its turn 
a similar lesson as to the transitory nature of worldly greatness; for of Ghur nothing remains 
in the present day but mouldering ruins. 

The Magadlui kingdom is, however, remarkable for being the holy land of the Qaiidhists; 
if not the birth place of their prophet. The Ceylon era, dated from the death of Buddhoj 
would fix that event 512 B.C., corresponding with the period of the pure Magadha dynasty. 
The language which was spoken in that country, as already noted, is the sacred language 
of tho Hirmesc, Siamese, and Cingalese. The era of Bmldha\s appearance has been conSid- 
ered to he of importance ; and tlie indication of date here afibrded, harmonises much better 
with all the inductions wUicli wo have been led to form, than tho fixing his appearance 
2100 B.C., or even 1027 B.C., according to the rectified conclusion of Sir W. Jones. 


Historical Disquisition, p. SO. t Asiatic Researches, vol. 9. 


t Historical Disquisition, p. 109. 
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9^ Avctbhriiij opposed to be Malwa and Gujerat-^he capital Vjayiny new called 

Ougein. 


SIR W. JONES. 

Seven dyna|tieiv coiifsistin^ 
of seventy-six princ es “Hre 
said to" liave reigned 
139^) years, in Avabiniti^ 
a town of the dacbhitty or 
south 

[Era of Vioramaditya 
B.C. 56 years 

The names of the R«‘veii%lynaytieR, 
•r of tlie fainiliGS which established 
them, are : — 

Abhira 

Gardabhin 

Canea 

Yavana 

Turushc^ara 

Bhurunda 

Maula 


MANUSCRIPTS. 


Vicramarken 2000 ^ears 


Salivahana, 90 years 

The common era of Salivahafui^ 
Sagartam begins 77 A. D. 

Boja-rajah 100 years 

Abiral 
Seven kings 
Kertapiyal — ten kings 
Buvathiyal— sixteen kings 
Yevonal— eight kings 
Rural— fourteen kings 
Maruntiral— thirteen kings 
Mavunal— eleven kings 

One hundred and sixty kings ; 
( including the seventy- 
nine before mentioned) 
ruled 3825 years: being 
subject to correction as to 
the alleged 2000 years of 
Vicramarken 


PANDION KINGS IK THE 
SUPPLEMENTARY MANUSCRIl^. 

During one hundred years 
of Vicramarken there was 
no king. Deva-pushana- 
Panclion was his viceroy. 
Twenty -five kings (names 
not specified) down to 
Raja-sartula-Pandion 

Salivahana, to whom is 
attributed 990 years 

Boja-rajah, 100 years 

Raja-pushana,Deva-pushana, 
and Kula-pushana, ruled' 
conjointly 4o years 

Interregnum of 40 years 

Abiral 

Kertapiyal 

Yevanal, and other kings ; 

Driven away by 
^^Idma-suntira-Pandion^ who 
reigned 20 years 


Whatever may have been the later condition of the Magadha kingdom, and of Gaur with 
its annexed territory, of which last, in particular, some faint vestiges do occasionally appear; ^ 
yet all seem eclipsed to the view of native authorities by the superior brilliancy of the times 
and character of Vicramaditya ; or Vicramarken^ as he is commonly called in the south of 
India. Of the rise and advance of the kingdom of Oagein^ which we infer must be that of 
Aoabhritij though the name is not commonly used, we have no details before the era of 
Vicramaditya, But of him, amidst many and contradictory details, the greatest difficulty is 
to select with discretion. Sir W. Jones, it seems, had heard of a book at Benares contain* 
ing an account of his life ; but could not meet with it, or get a copy. Major Mackenzie 
hovjever sent a book, called Vicrama-charitra^ to Captain Wilford;* whence, in connexion 
with other documents, an account was made out by that learned inquirer, creditable to his 
laborious investigation ; but leaving, from its confused character, very little satisfaction in 
the mind of the reader. Portions of the above-mentioned book, or Sarittiram^ in Tamil of 


* Asiatic Researches, vol. 9. 

3 Q 
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an ordinary kind^ have been seen by us; but most of sttchoopies are corrupted. There exist^ 
however^ a college printed Telugubook, by Ravipati-guramurtiy demanding some particular 
attention. The writer says he collated many manuscripts, translated in part from the 
Sanscrit^ and wrote in part from traditionary accounts; and though all the wildness of fable 
lemaios, yet we niay perhaps, with propriety, consider its contents as a tolerably accurate 
representation of native opinions respecting Vicramaditya and his cdnqueror ; which may be 
of so much the greater consequence owing to the mist of perplexity and obscurity in which 
the ingenuity of Colonel Wilford, and his reckless love of hypothesis, have involved them. 
According to the collated and digested narrative by RavipalLjfurumurtiy the father of Vdc~ 
ramarken was a Bramitiy nsuned^ Chandrasarmay fourth son, of Vishnu-sarmay who lived in 
ihe agraram (or Bramin street) of Vedanarrayana-puram, The education of this fourth son 
was neglected, and he left home secretly, being dissatisfied with servile obcupations. Adven* 
tures of the marvellous and fabulous kind occurred, issuing in bis marriage with the daughter 
, of Duvaja-KirtiyVixi^ of Uchini (as it is spelled in Telugu). From this union Vicramaditya 
was born; and he had a brother (by another wife of the Bramin) named Batti. In due time 
Vicramaditya was crowned; and Batti became his minister of slate. Vicramaditya 
performed a severe penance in honor of the goddess Kalika-devi^ or Kaliy (a name or form of 
Parvatiy as the consort of the Destroyer). This terrific goddess, being propitiated, appeared 
and told him that he should be invulnerable to all enemies save one ; should reign a thousand 
years; and that his death would arise from one pre ter naturally borne by his mother, longer 
than the usual period of g^fc»{,'\tion. Vicramadityay overjoyed at the prospective length of his 
reign, announced the circumstance to Batiiy who sagaciously observed that he would double 
the period; and on an explanation being asked, said, that he would advise his reigning 
by periods of six months each time, and retiring for the like periods into the wilderness to 
do penance, whereby the period of his life would in reality be doubled, inasmuch as the 
word of the goddess could not be broken, and he must reign a thousand years. This 
veracious arrangement, it seems, was adopted ; and the hero was a king and an anchoret by 
turns. 

One day a religious devotee (or Samiiyasi) brought to the king a fruit, and the latter 
gave it to his minister to put it by. The like present was daily repeated, with the like result; 
when, on one occasion, the king threw the fruit to his favorite monkey, and i\\o animal biting 
it immediately, jewels of great value dropped on the floor. These were gathered ; and, on 
examination, all the fruits stored up were found to contain inestimable jewels. When the 
religious roan next came, the king inquired how this circumstance had occurred ; and the sage 
replied that these fruits were obtained by his own long and meritorious penance; that he 
valued them not,^ but was desirous of purchasing thereby the king^s assistance iu a case 
virlteTein the monarch only could help him. By the Sj,nniyasi'’s request, a private interview 
vjras granted, to take place at a particular spot, within fifteen days ; and the king was 
specially requested to come alone and armed. Vicramaditya was true to the appointment, 
when the told him, that attached to a oertain^temple of Kaliy there was a Vedalam^ 

doing service, being in reality an evil spirit inhabiting a human form; that this Vedalam 
was inimical to bis (the Hanniyasi'^if) interests, but might be seized by Vicramadityay and then 
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jfpBcim the Sanmyasi^s slave ; after which, tiothinp in the vkrible heavens, in Aa edrth, or inferior 
regions would Ije impossible to be effected/ The king* was further told where he might find 
this being, which he was to bind and lay on his shoulders, carefully avoiding td speak^ 
however urged»by the Vedalam; for if he spoke, his power over the being would depart, and 
it would escjipe/rom him. VicramadiUfa followed his instructions, and as he was brmgiog 
the Vedalam along, ttie latter said he would propose some difficult questions, and ^ if 
Vicramaditya knew how to answer, and yet did not, he should lose his head for bis obstinacy. 
The Vedalam then gave a short narrative, ending with a captious difficulty to be solved^ 
arising out of it; Vtcramaditya\ fearing the penalty, solved it, and the creature left him. Th# 
work was now to be done ov#r again, and was repeated twenty-five times, producing tates^ 
silly, impure, or mischievous; and with the like result, except ki the last instance, when tK# 
difficulty being utterly incapable of solution, Vicramaditya could not answer, and continued: 
silent. The Vedalam is represented as pleased at posing the wise king at last ; and it Aeil 
went on to tell the monarch to beware of the Sanniyast^ who had a design on his life and king- • 
dom; and once getting the Vedalam in his power, would then, on plea of a aaorifice to Kali)^ 
contrive by stratagem to cut off the king’s head before the shrine, and usurp the kingdom; but 
that by following the Vedalam'^s directions the stratagem might bo retorted on the contriver. 
Accordingly the S/inniyasi did propose a sacrifice to the goddess; and requesting the king 
to bow his head before the siirinc, the latter pretended ignorance of the exact mode, begging 
the Sannfyasi to show him how, which the jfood man did, not suppling his design explored; 
but, on bowing his head, Vicramaditya instantly severed it froim his body at a blow, and 
presented it to the goddess ; who, gratified by this present, ga^o Jhe Vedalam to the monarch 
to be his servant; and thenceforward nothing was too difficult to be accomplished. 

In the midst of Vicramaditya's splendor and successes, it so happened that a dispute 
arose in the court of Ivdra, as to the relative merits of Remhha and Vruvasiy two female 
dancers. When no one in the court of the so-called king of heaven could solve the ddubt, 
it was proposed to send to earth, to bring thence Viirramadityay whose skill in solving 
difficulties was become proverbial. Vicramaditya gave judgment in favor of Vruvasi; and 
Indray pleased with his skill, bestowed on him a throne, having thirty-two images on the ^ 
steps; and sent him down to earth on a celestial car. In a fortunate hour, duly chosen, 
Vicramaditya look his seat on this fabulously celestial throne. 

After a long and unusually splendid reign, Vicramaditya perceived weighty tokens of 
HI, of that description on which natives lay great stress. He inforred that his death might 
be near ; end recollecting the promise of Kali, he called his trusty Vedalamy and bid bins 
go end seek every where to ascertain if there existed a child whom his mother had borne a 
longer period than usual. The messenger went from town to town, and from village to 
village, until at last he came to Pratishta-puram: he there saw the child, as supposed, of a 
potter, with a number of clay images before it, of elephants, horses, and soldiers, sot in 
order of battle; to which tho child, as a general in chief, was giving the word of command. 
The Vedalam discerning something peculiar in this spectacle, made inquiries of the village 
people, and was told that the child belonged to the potter's daughter, as was supposed by a 
Naqendray or serpent; and that she bad borne it more than twelve months before birth; that 
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the potter iMde U clay imagei, leaving it to do just as it pleased ; and that no one interfereC 
from a superstitious dread of the offspring of a Nagendra, The Vedalam now returned 
srith all speed to the court of VicraTnaditya^ to inform him that the dreaded child was 
found; and the monarchy being alarmed , thought it would be best to crush ^he child while 
young. He accordingly set out with an army, and challenged the child, namaA Salivahana ^ 
to . battle. But just before the Nagetulra had come, and communicated to the child a 
mantra^ or charm, by means of which all its desires would be accomplished. By the power 
of this mantray Salivahana transformed all his clay images into elephants, iiorses, and men ; 
and setting out at their head gave Vicramadiii/a battle; wh^q^, as there was a supernatural 
power in the army of Salivahandy and only a human power in the troops of Vicramadityay 
the latter were all slain; andt^Salivahanay approaching to Vicramaditjay struck off his head, 
with such force that it flew even to Ougeiny where it was picked up, add committed to the 
funeral pile with all solemnity. 

The queen of VicramadUya was shortly after delivered of a son ; and on his coming of 
age, he was about to be formally installed on the statue-supported throne ; when a celestial 
voice was heard, forbidding him to ascend, seeing that he had not boon born during his 
iather^s lifetime. A consultation being held, as the result of this prohibiiion, it was resolved 
to provide another throne, and to bury that which belonged to ^ icramaditya. 

In the lapse of time, the field wherein the throne was concealed became the property of a 
Bratniny who cultivateci^ Chotaniy (holcas iSaccharatus); and, when standing on a temporary 
•caffold to scare away bi?d^from the grain, he was accustomed to call to travellers passing 
by, asking why they looked famished, when there was abundance of grain at their service; 
bidding them help themselves, and adding, that he would come down and serve them. But 
no sooner had he come off the scaffold, than he began to seold the people, asking what they 
meant by stealing his grain. Thi^ behaviour was so constantly repeated, that accounts of 
it ciVculated through the country, and came at length to the ears of Boja-rajahy who then 
was ruling in Dara-puram, He resolved to go along with his state advisers to make trial 
of the circumstance; and passing the field, disguised as ordinary travellers, they were 
addressed just in the same way, by the first seemingly courteous, and then incensed, 
Bramin, The king asked one of his ministers what this could mean : who replied, that in 
his opinion there was something wonderful concealed under the scaffold; that its 
influence altered the liramuCs natural disposition, which returned on his coming to different 
ground. Boja^rajah now proposed to the Bramin to purchase the field, and after some 
difficulties, the purchase was settled. The spot under the scaffold was dug upb; and the 
throne of Vicramaditya was discovered. It was taken to Dara^puram^ to the great joy of 
Boja-rajuh; and his minister is here represented as availing himself of his favorable dispo- 
iition to introduce a long and silly tale, the moral of which is, that if kings always follow 
the advice of their ministers, they will do well ; and if otherwise, will suffer harm. 

A propitious hour being selected, Boja^rajah assayed to ascend the throne, but was 
audibly forbidden by the first of the statues, and an instance of the very great lil>erality of 
Vivraimidtiya to men of learning being narrated by the statue, it tells him that until ha 
has equalled Vieraihaditya in this respect he cannot be seated on his throne. The fortunate 
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^ftie being tbiM oecupied, the inatter is deferred to another day,iprheii IIm like oecnrrende 
takes place, till all the thirty-two images have severally narrated the ilhtetriona deeds cvf 
Vicramaditya ; many of the circumstances being excessively puerile, and others, mofistroudy 
ridiculous. AbtRc last of the statues had finished its tale, and the fortunate hour was gone 
by, Boja-ra^ah on to see what wonder would follow, when suddenly the thirty-two 

images became animated| and appeared as females. They addressed the king, and told 
him that they were originally attendants on Parvajtij^n Kailasa; and that one day whan 
Sha danced, they could not help laughing, at which Parvati was incensed, and sha 
condemned them tq become statues in Indra'*s throne. On their supplicating her for 
mitigation of punishment, sHb said, that after some time the throne would be given to 
Vicramaditya ; would be buried; and subsequently come into tfhe possession of Boja^rajahy 
to whom it would be their duty, from their own observation, to narrate the illastrious 
actions of Vicinmaditya^ and this duly being performed, they would then bo restored to 
their own proper fi^rm. Saying this, they disappeared; and the throne also vanidied* • 
The end,” says the book, (in w^»rds almost wholly Sanscrit,) “ of the tale of the thirty -tvfO 
statues;'' and thus terminates the history of the life and actions of Vicramaditya^ as collated, 
digested, and recorded, by Rat ipatt • urumarti* 

We may note, in addition, that some traditionary accounts make Salivakana Xoh^ ihit 
flon of a Bramin; and others narrate that his army, after the defeat of Vicramaditya^ on 
passing through the river Nerluddah, dissolved in the water^s being made of day. 
Nothing further is particularly mentioned of Salivahanay that^e have been able from our 
own sources of information to discover. • 

We shall now claim permission to draw our own inferences from the narrative briefly 
abstracted. We deem it possible that the king of Vjayin may have bestowed his daughter 
in marriage on a Bramw^ in consequence of wanting mate offspring. It is possible that, under 
the influence of his father's instructions, Vicramaditya may have been half-king, half-devotee. 
The worship of the sanguinary geddess Koli^ (now so prevalent in the northern province 
of Hindustan proper,) appears to have been firmly established at that time in Gujerat and 
Malwa, The contrivance of Battij though tolerably ingenious as a pun, we discard from* 
eerious history. The remaining thousand years, we lessen by cutting off the poetical cypher 
on the right, and cc^sider the years of Vicramaditya'^s reign to be the same with the years of 
his life, a mode of reckoning not uufrequent with Hindus; and since every source of induction 
would give to Vicramaditya unusual length of days, we may even consider the hundred 
years as* his reign, properly speaking; seeing that the difierence between the eras of 
Vicramaditya and Salivahana is, by one reckoning 145 years, and by another reckoning 
135 years. The era of Vicramaditya we presume to be computed from fiis birth, and that 
of ^alivnhana^ from his defeat of the former ; though if counted from his birth also, the 
difierence is immaterial, Salivahana being represented as an infant of some four or five years 


* We believe that tliis talc, or one on the same topic, was translated by R. A. Clarke, £sc|. late of die Madras Civil 
Service, and printed in tlie Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, nnder the title of Vedola Cadai, We onoe canght 
onIjF a glance at it in the rooms of the Literary Society; but oar own abstract has been entirely made troiii the work in 
Telugn. 
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of a^e. The aceount of the Sanniyasi and Vednlam we regard as mere poetical embeliishmentf 
the original Sanscrit work being a poem ; and the object is to account for the extraordinary 
talents and success of Vicramaditya. We learn from Ferishta’s history of the Deccan, that 
Vicramaditya (or Bikramajit^ according to the Persian orthography) 'a^Sr*conquered by 
Sapores, king of Persia ; not, as we infer from contemporary dates, the Si^porfs who took 
prisoner Valerius, emperor of Rome, but his predecessor, the second* of the Sa^sanian dynasty. 
This plain historical fact gires us at once a simple and sufficient clue to the whole of the 
fables connected with Sjtlioahana. That he is represented as of supernatural birth, a child 
merely, commanding an army made up of animated clay figures, and that we hear nothing 
of him as a reigning sovereign in India; all becomes intelligibly resolvable into national 
pride, and a dislike of narfating unpalatable truth without disguise; while, in a poem 
intended to magnify the deeds of Vicramadityaj to represent him as yielding only to super- 
natural power, and to the decrees of fate, as announced by Kali the destroying goddess, is 
• all just as might be expected. The visit of Vicramaditya to the paradise of ladren is mere 
poetical machinery ; and a copy possibly of a similar circumstance recorded, in the Baratham^ 
of Arjancn. In the account of Vicramaditya^s throne, there is nothing that we perceive 
unusual to Hindu invention; though if any thing foreign in idea bo borrowed, we should infer 
it to have come through a Persian medium ; but we think it purely native. 

We infer, also, that the burying of the throne of Vicramaditya^ and the impediment to the 
succession of his son, were alike occasioned by the foreign conqueror. We suspect 
Dara-puram to have beena^'qwn founded by the Persians; Dara^ or, as we have it, Darius^ 
being a frequent name of ,Pe'rsian monarchs. After the Persian rule had departed, a 
descendant possibly of Vicramaditya, named Boja, (the Bas-deo of Ferishla,) might have 
reigned in this town, as his capital; and might have been guided by tradition, known to his 
minister of state, so as to recover the ancient throne itself, as well as a portion of the power 
of which it was the emblem. All beyond is fable. We conclude that Boja flourished in or 
about the third century of the Christian era. The commencement of the era of Sulivahana 
corresponds with A. D. 77 and 78; and the beginning of the era of Vicramaditya is 58 B. C. 
^by one*kccount, and 48 B. C. by another, it follows, that Vicramaditya was contemporary 
with Julius Caesar, with Herod the Great, and with Augustus; while Salivaham was 
contemporary with Vespasian. ^ 

Such is our view of all circumstances connected with Vicramaditya and Salivahana* 
The locality is fixed to the neighbourhood of Ougein, and must not be altered ; at least by 
mere fancy. An event of sufficient consequence to account for what is said of iSalicahana it 
pointed out. The reader may compare the whole, if he pleases, with the strange medley of 
times and places, (lersons and circumstances, provided by Colonel Wilford; and, with regret 
W6 add, unhappily printed in the tenth volume of the Asiatic Researches. ,, 

There are some things in his statements about Salivahana, which it has been impossible 


* Shapmr^ the son oT Ardeihir^ his surname was Tirdeh; he reigned thirty-one years. Ot hu works are, Koureh^ 
5kapetir, In Fan; Nuhapow^ in Khoraaatm ; Shad i-Shapour, in Conia ; and JondUi-Shapour] in Khusistm. Ouseleyt 
Tairikh Jikaa Ara^ p. 43. tbe other Skapour, the eighth of the dynasty, reigned Mventy-two yean; and built TourMp 
Shafour,: but he wai posterior in date to Vicmniadttya. 
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US to read without an inward feeling of pity, mingled with aversion. Unknowing 
whether any exposure of their fallacy has been made, or whether Colonel Wilford has been 
deemed such a colossus of Indian literature as not to be contradicted, except indeed by 
Colonel Vans Keftnedy, his equal at least in this point, we feel it a duty, the subject being 
fairly beforG^UB,«to do something, in our humble measure, towards neutralizing the poison 
contained in the passages adverted to. We quite agree with Colonel Vans Kennedy in 
opinion ; but then our affectionate regard for the ChrisUan religion is somewhat greater than 
that gentleman has at least allowed to appear; and while he seems to consider Colonel 
Wilford as a weak f^end, wc; rather regard him, and that too after all exertion of Christian 
charity, as a covert enemy: especially when we consider w^at was the day, and what were 
the prevailing opinions, when his essays were published in Calcutta. We regret to see the 
following notice in the Appendix to Dr. Buchanan's Memoir ; from which we more than 
question whether the venerable and well-meaning writer had read the essay in question ; or 
had done more than believe, with too great readiness, what was told him by others 
concerning its contents. The notice is headed, ‘‘Sanscrit Teslimonies of Christ-,’’ and ia 
the following: 

“The learned Wilford. who has resided for many years at Benaresi^ the fountain of 
“ Sanscrit literature, and has devoted himself entirely to researches into Hindoo mythology 
“ and Oriental history, has just finished a work which will be received with much satis* 
“ faction by the puldic. It is a record of the testimonies contained^n the Sanscrit writings 
“ of the truth of the Christian religion. ^ 

“ This work, which is yet in manuscript, is now in circulation (January, 1805) with the 
“ members of the Asiatic Society, previously to its publication in the Asiatic Researches. 
It is entitled, ‘ Salimh'ina; the Son of the Tacsliaca^ or Carpenter; or Introduction of the 
‘ Christian Religion into India; its Progress and Decline.’ 

“ From these evidences it appears, that the prophecies of the Old Testament were 
^ recorded in the Sanscrit Purnnas of India, as in the Sibylline books of Rome; that the 
rumour of the universal dominion of the Messiah had alarmed the emperors of the East aa 
“ well as the emperors of Rome ; and that holy men journeyed from the East, directed by a 
“ miraculous star, to see the heavenly child. It further appears, that many of the Sanscrit 
“ writings to wliich J)ad been attributed a vast antiquity, were not only composed after the 
“ Christian a^ra, but contain particulars of the advent, birth, life, miracles, death, resurrec- 
“ lion, and ascension of our Saviour. 

“ To establish fully the authenticity of those important records, and to invite investi- 
“ gallon, Captain Wilford has deposited his authorities and vouchers in the library of the 
“ College of Fort William, and among the archives of the Asiatic Society! 

At the conclusion of the work the learned author thus expresses himself; ‘ 1 have 
“ ‘ written this account of the Christian religion with the impartiality of an historian; fully 
“ ‘ persuaded that our holy religion cannot possibly receive any additional lustre from it.”' 

Wonderfully candid indeed! but did not Colonel Wilford doubt, or feel some inward 
misgiving, that our holy religion might receive some tarnish from his lucubrations? The 
day U past indeed when their influence could be of much consequence ; yet the Asiatie 
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ResearcshiM still circulate, and are read by most persons who take any interest in Asiati^' 
affairs : and we consequently think that a few remarks cannot be superfluous. 

Our most serious objection relates to that passage in which Colonel Wilford labors hard 
to draw a parallel between the birth of Jesus Christ and of Sfilivahana^ flaying upon the 
word Tacshasa; which, while in the case of Salivahanaf it refers ip a serpent^ also means 
a carpenter: he might have added a stone-mason also. In a post singular manner he 
wrests the mere typical emblem, of tlv5 serpqnt in the wilderness— -an emblem applying only 
as to the lilTting up, and the healing virtue -into a proof of the foul comparison of the Son of 
Mary with the offspring of a serpent ; and, in deficiency of better materials, alludes to a 
spurious gospel of the infancy of Jesus, and to the notiorfit of the Ophiites, as adding 
strength to the position. The spurious gospel, and its story of the child Jesus amusing itself 
with figures of clay, they who choose to value may do so: forged and spurious gospels, 
from the earliest period of the Christian Church, were rejected by the good sense of 
Christians, as known to be false; and will not now be received in evidence. As to U»e 
notions of the Ophiites, a position must be desperate to seek aid from them. The Ophiites 
(according to Mosheim, one fully versed in such points) were a sect who existed before the 
rise of Christianity, who venerated the serpent; and, after the introduction of Christianity, 
a part were called Christians, and a part AntuChristians. They considered the serpent 
spoken of in the book of Genesis as Jesus Christ; and offered a sort of divine worship to 
serpents. They are raat(cd by Mosheirn* in a lower than the lowest place among the 
Egyptian Gnostics. In a they were heathens; and in so far as veneration and a sort 

of worship of serpents consists, India always has had, and still has, numbers of Ophiites 
amidst its population. Such a comparison as one point in the labored, but erroneous, 
parallel between SiHvahana and Jesus Christ, is calculated to excite yearning emotions of 
the deepest sympathy. The Christian will know what is the nature of such an effort, if 
only knowledge, malice, and obstinacy in approved error, were mingled. We trust they 
were not; and hope that Colonel Wilford lived to repent of, and to deplore, the perhaps 
unintentional outrage done to truth : we wish we knew of his own public contradiction. 

The prophecies and the prodigies of which he speaks as preceding the birth of Saliva* 
kana^ and of Christ, require to be treated with discrimination. That some prodigies were 
noticed at Rome, may be admitted, without affecting the question iqaioriaily either way. 
Some portents were referred to the death of Julius Csesar; some to the birth of Augustus. 
Prophecies of an expected deliverer, it may be noted, bad got into the ancient world by 
means of the Septuagint translation of the Hebrew Prophets, made by order df Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, at Alexandria. But Hindu prophecies, applied by Colonel Wilford to Saliva^ 
haiiu, ara of a dilfcreiit doscripttou. Colonel Vans Kennedy has most justly observed that 
Ihey related to Krishna.; and we may add, that they were histories written in the shape of 
prophecies, according to the very common custom of the Hindus. Their manner uniformly 
is, when they record such predictions, to trace up the origin of the principal matter to some 
interview of inferior gods with Vishnu^ or with Siva^ from wliom a promise is given of help 


Cent* a, chap, a, sec. 19. 
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deliverance ; {Generally by the' one or the other becoming incarnate to rid the inferior 
^ods and men of their oppressors. Colonel Wilford equivocally speaks of the promised 
deliverer as one who was to rescue mankind from trouble and misery. Such a mode of 
expression tends t6 aid the parallel with the Christian Saviour; but it is utterly inadmissible 
as applicabi€i^ either to Sfilivahmia^ or to any other Hindu predictions of deliverance, such as 
those relating to Krishna^ In the latter ( ase, the one in point, Vishnu promises to become 
incarnate, and fulfils his promise as Krishna; in prder W> rid the earth of superfluous inhabi- 
tants, and to punish the wickedness of men by their destruction. On the contrary, Christ 
came “ not to destrojj men’s l?ves, but to save them.” Sorpe circumstances concerning the 
infancy of Krishna ^ seem closet^ in parallel with a few things narrated of the birth of Jesus^ 
than what is rocorf^ed of Salivahana. But we would account for such resemblances 
otherwise than by supposing that copies of spurious gospels had early travelled to India; of 
which there is no direct evidence, and gratuitous inferences are not sufficient evidence. 
Wo, and at least some others with us, admit and believe in a two-fold, and mutually 
opposite, inspiration. And to the inferior inspiration we trace resemblances calculated to 
depreciate, and bring into ridicule, the true one. There are some such resemblances in tha 
tale of Vicramaditjia Md of Salivahana ; but they differ essentially in important particulars; 
and Colonel Wilford’s narration of particulars is not a correct one. 

If any resemblance between VtcramaiHtya and Solomon can be made out, we think 
they came through the medium of Persian tales about Solomon. .The two kings certainly 
ruled in very different times and places; and might each XsSlvo been skilful in solving 
difficulties, without any necessity for their being identified. ’ The term Simmasanam^ 
applied to the throne of Vicrawadtfya^ does not necessarily imply that it was supported by 
lions; for Shnwnsavnw, or lion-seat, is the general name for a king’s throne; and is applied 
to the thrones of all kings without exception. The statues that supported the fabulous 
throne of Virramadifya were figures of females; which, in the end, became animated. But 
if we forbear being positive about Vicramaditya and Solomon, what shall we say to the 
making Shiloh and SaUrahana the same individuals! and, anon, turning both Shiloh and 
Sahvahana into Salem ; because it seems that Salim, hana founded a city, afterwards named 
Saileya-dltara~pura , We believe that he did so, and that Boja-rajah afterwards ruled there. 
Moreover, take "away, the compound vahnnaj and then Sali is idiomatically compounded 
into Saileya-dhara-pur^ or the town Dhara of Sali. We have intimated our impression 
that Sapores founded a town, and called it Dara, after a name of Persian monarchs; but 
then this town was certainly in India, and Jerusalem, or the city of the Jebusites, certainly 
was in Judea: the name will not sanction such an application, even though Saileya^dkara^ 
pura may be, by torture, made to mean ^Uhe city which has its foundation on a rock^^^ and 
old Sialem certainly was built on a mountain, yet still such a mode of building has been 
common in India, and still Salem simply means peace: and, moreover, no etymological 
straining can identify it with Shiloh, which, geographicaily considered, was a town built on 
a hill, fifteen miles distant from Salem. Indeed, so rapid and so dazzling ere the transfer- 
matioBS of meaning and reference made by Colonel Wilford, that whatever other opinions 
we may be induced to form of them, we, at all events, cannot consider such things as serious 
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dcdnotiOMt or any thing more then the mere imaginetioBo'of a' mind, keen, mTeaUgatingf' 
trell-informed, and able, jet too little under the control of pietj and judgment, and too 
nmcb given up to fanciful resemblances, and Ignts-fatum-lik* hjpodieses. 

It next devolves on us to investigate his etymological construction of SAltvahana into 
ero$s-bome*'' We have recently seen this meaning of the name intrqduced into s respectable 
and useful Madras Periodical ; apparently without suspicion of it^ fallacy. The process of 
the derivation, according to Colonel ^Wilfor^d, is this: yahana means a vehicle, or home; 
next, Suld means a club or stake driven into the ground for impalement, and may, by 
aooommodation^ be taken to be a^cross; Suta may become Suh in composition; hence Suli- 
vahana, or Sedivakana, means crossJ)orne ; and Christ was borne, or crucified, on a ccoss. 
But it is a pity that the learned writer should thus play with his uninformed reader, while 
rightly considering his own knowledge of Sanscrit beyond impeachment. In that language. 
Hula, means the trident of Siva, one of his weapons; and the word is transfused, in that 
sense only, into all the vernacular dialects of the Peninsula, with a dialectic termination, 
ff tch as the mute m in Sulam of the Tamil. It never means a stake, still less for Impaling; 
which, like a eroM, is known by another name. Besides, the vowels will not bear to be so 
treated. The a in Salt is long in quantity, and cannot be interchanged with u ; and though 
vahana has the meaning stated, yet Saltvahana does not mean cross-borne. What it does 
mean we do not pretend to determine. There are many proper names which have no 
meaning, or particular derivation. A. D. Campbell, Esq. in his valuable Telugu Grammar, 
says, ** The vulgar derive tilt, name of Shalivahana from Shah, a heap of straw, or Sala, a 
kind of tree, and vahana, a<car : that is, he whose car was a heap of stiaw, or the Sala-tree. 
In some encounter with Vikramarka, say they, Shalivahana was obliged to mount this 
tree, or heap of straw ; but all traditions respecting this prince are obscured in the most 
extravagant fables.”* Mr. Campbell here indicates his own want of confidence in the 
derivation, and will not expect it from others. Yet is it, at all events, more vraisemblabls 
than the one we repudiate; being unattended with the like orthographical perversions. 

Moreover, in reference to this cross-borne hypothesis, we have adduced, by Colonel 
Wilford, a talefrmn the Mahabharata, of an old man, who gave out that he came to die for 
men, and actually died for a thief, whom he took with him to heaven. Admitting this tale 
to be in the poem adduced, for we have not yet had an opportunity of yarifying it, still, as 
far as regards human authorship, it could not have any reference to the mysterious transac- 
tion on Calvary, unless it be a spurious interpolation ; for the Mahabharata unquestionably 
is a book of very early composition, and nothing related in the genuine work can Be of later 
date than a thousand years B. C.; though it may be earlier. But Saltvediana was somewhat 
posterior to the Cliristian era : the benevolent old man has another name than Saltvahana, 
and was an old man ; whereas, in Hindu records, Saltvahana is usually spoken of as a child. 
According to Colonel Wilford, some authorities indeed make Salivahana become a mum, 
living in penance, and dying at eighty-four years of age. Now to die naturally, aged 
eighty-four years, is not to be crucified at thirty-three and a half years of age; at whidi 
1 ■ ■ — ' ' 
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<i^iod no one is termed old. Beeidea, at What time did the nlild and compalMionate JeAw 
pvt himself at die head of an army, \rhether of men of clay, or of Mhl bones and muscle, to 
go forth and fight ? What reigning king of the earth did he slay with his own hand'? 
Did be consent to be made an earthly king ! And how can ho be identified or compkred 
with Indiac fables ? without wresting of facte, and a perversity of interpretation. 

We anticipate the objection, that Colonel Wilford places his forced analogies' on the 
suppositious basis that forged gospels, and spuri9us rtairatives, respecting our divine Saviour 
were early brought to India. Let that plea, in justification, secure Colonel Wilford, by all 
means, from any deeper censUre than that of mistaken hypothesis, and unchastisSed judg- 
ment. We seek for reasons td exculpate him from graver fault, and therefore readily admit 
this. At the same ^ime, we submit that it is unattended by adequate evidence in attesta- 
tion. The visit of the apostle Thomas to Mailajmr, is a doubtful occurrence, nbt positively 
authenticated ; but if it did occur, it would leave him, in the track between Mailapwr and 
the Malayalim country, where he is said to have landed, widely distant from Ougein; not 
would the Bratnint, who martyred him as reported, have been likely to listen to what ha 
preached. Still less would they have identified those things with accounts of Ftcraitta~ 
ditya and Salivahana; though the great battle between these certainly nearly synchronises 
with the death of the apostle Thomas. Again, as regards the settlement of Syrian Christians 
in North Travancore, certainly not earlier than the fourth century, there could bo nothing to 
influence the historical records and traditions of the north arising .from that location. Wa 
repeat, that any evidence of Christianity having ever penetrated, in early ages, into Central 
India is wanting. Nor is it likely to have accompanied the incursions of north-western 
invaders from Persia or Khorassan. The simple fact, that Saporos slew Vicramaditya in 
battle, as we have already stated, is a sufficient clue tojthe whole question. 

The circumstance stated by (Jolonel Wilford of there having been many Viergmag^ 
we esteem to be of no consequence, ytcrama is a very common name of Indian kings, ai 
must be visible in this book alone. Of all the deductions from the Tri-krama, or a triple- 
energy, all we conclude is, that Colonel Wilford had more information and ingenuity 
than solid judgi.*’ent. That there was only one Vicramaditya of super-eminent fame, and 
one Salivahana, hiWcoDfj*.>eror, remains, notwithstanding, a simple historical fact, which no 
learning or ingenuity can contradict or disprove. 

And here we would take leave of the subject, did it not appear desirable, in passing, to notice 
a statement of Colonel Wilford, that in the Peninsula, the Baudhists are often spoken of as 
being Christians; taken in connexion with his endeavours to transform the sacred tree of the 
Baudhists into tL germinating cross. We the sacred tree, knowing that Baudhisds 
do hold a particular tree in veneration. Nothing certainly can bo more distinct from Chris- 
tianity, than Baudhism. The latter flourished before the former, considered as a system 
distinguished from earlier dispensations, began. The locality where Baudhism first flourished 
was Magadha and the Calinga country; thence passing to Pegu, Siam, farther east 
probably, and certainly Westward, to Ceylon, and Continental India. To say where Christi- 
anity first prevailed is superfluous. Nothing can be found in common betyveen the two systems, 
except, possibly, some moral precepts : and as to the identity of the two classes of professttis. 
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ms reported, in Ibe Peninsula, we can only say, that we have seen and heard something' of^ 
Baudhisis, and much more of native Christians, and have lived several years in a part of the 
Peninsula, yet never heard of such identity even hinted at : we must therefore class this 
alleged identity among other precipitate conclusions, for which we lament we have to con- 
aider Colonel Wilford as responsible; and, in candid truth, much to l\e blamed. , 

It is probable that after the effects of Sapores^ invasion had passed away, the kingdom of 
Ougein revived, and continued to exist^ for some centuries contemporaneously with various 
other small states; of these, Canouge in the north, and Calinfja on the Godavery, with the 
aouthern kingdoms in the Peninsula were perhaps the chief. Of the/ormer, we possess 
no details, except as connected, at a later period, with Mahomcdan invasions. Any specific 
notice of the Calinga countrj^, does not come within the limits of our plan in this first 
volume. And the southern kingdoms of the Peninsula are expressly said in our manuscripts 
to have felt the influence of those powers, obscure iu their traces, which are termed, 
•Abiral^ Kertapiyalj Buvathigal^ Yevanal^ KuraU Martintira!^ and Mavunal. Those are 
alluded to by Sir W. Jones, and by Colonel Wilford, both differing a little from each 
other in the names and their order, and both from our manuscript , but all concurring in the 
fact of there having been seven dynasties of such kings: our own authorities being the most 
particular in specifying the number of kings of each race. The names, as adduced by Sir 
W. Jones, have been given before; and according to Colonel Wilford they are the Abhiras^ 
or Shepherd-kings, whosi^^locality was on the upper parts of the river Indus; the Hacas^ or 
Persians; the Tushcaras^ or Pc.rttiiaDS ; the Vavanas^ or Greeks of the kingdom of Bactrim; 
the MaurandaSj or Huns, being the Morundae of Ptolemy ; the Maunas^ perhaps Huns; 
and the GardhabhtnaSy or dynasty of the Persian Baltrnm»gur. We should infer, that the 
exact order is not to be depended on; and the difference of names, by the three authorities 
adduced, unimportant; each respectively denoting the same thing: only the Sacas we 
cannot‘ regard as Persians; they must have been Scythians, termed in ancient 

geography. In such notice as we are able to give, we shall take the liberty to follow our 
own manuscripts; perceiving no material objection thereto. It would appear, specifically 
on the testimony of Herodotus, that the very ancient Persian kings derived.^ large tribute 
from India, not less than 4680 Kuboean talents; but, from t)\^ oaiaes mentioned, we 
conclude that the province of Sinde^ on the left bank of the Indus^ was ihg country intended; 
consequently not India proper. On the whole, we conjecture that the Abiralj is a term 
intended to denote the incursions of Alexander, Seleucus, Antiochus, and others connected 
with them. The manuscript indeed says, that these came after Vicramaditgu^ which 
strongly militates against such conjecture. Strabo speaks of a river on the western confines 
of India, named Arbis; from which the name may be derived, and this may be the country 
of the Shepherd-kings of Colonel Wilford. We observe that Coloeel Wilks, in his account 
of Mj^sore, mentions that Ruimhund^ one of its kings, took the epithet of Arbiral, or six- 
fingered; but as there is a radical difference in the prosodial quantity of the two words, we 
believe that opilliot has no other relation than apparent resemblance to the word "Abiraly 
under investigation. This we are compelled to leave in all its obscurity; at least for the 
present. The Gardhahhinas we think to be incorrectly placed last in order by Colonel 
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Wilford; nor can we accede to his etymological derivation. Between the Gardahitin of Sir 
Jones^ and the Kertapiyal of our manuscript, the difference of orthography is merelj 
dialectic; and <he order is the same. We are inclined to derive the term from the province 
of Khorasan, the^most easterly province of the ancient Persia, including the ancient Aria 
and part of Bat*tria, and bordering on the country of the Usboc Tartars; an invasion from 
which country cWd lake* place in the fifth century. The Marunaly wo should be inclined to 
suppose rnigiit be Usbec T^^rtars of Sogdiana, more lately called Maver-ul-nehr. This region 
is a part of the Indian holy-land of the primitive period of their history ; and we should con- 
jecture that its Tartar races maj, at some period, have overrun portions of more modern India. 
With regard to the Kural, and MnruiUiral^ wqhave nothing certain that we can 

offer. The latter may have' been Huns, who, after overthrowing the kingdom of Bactria, 
might have extended their ravages to India. And should later invasions, such as those of 
Mahmu.'l of Ghizni, or of Tiwur^ be intended, then certainly we have explanations sufficiently 
extensive. And, at all events, those later incursions render it likely that they only followed a 
track well known to their forefathers; as loading to regions abundant in wealth, and easy of 
spoilation. '^I’he information which we possess, on all these ancient hostile incursions, is most 
flatisfactory in reference to the These are not to be confounded with the very 

ancient i avana^^ before the subject of some investigation, who were, properly speaking, 
heterodox Hindus, expatriatcui through persecution ; but the Greeks of Bactria, to whom the 
name was given as indicative of abhorrence, contempt, and implied barbarism. And thus, 
also, the confusion sometimes occurring in speaking of the J as Greeks, the descend- 

ants of J'fvan^ becomes cleared up. The Greeks, properly sjvhking, were unknown to the 
very ancient Hindus before the time of Alexander; but when >ho Greeks of Bactria came 
into contact with the Hindus, these, in all probability, applied to the Greeks this the most 
opprobrious term they could find; thus amply repaying the said Hellenides for their own 
country fondness in the use of the term barhinianfi!'’' Justin and Strabo are the .only 
ancient authors who treat of the kingdom of Bactria, chiefly the former: and Bayer, in more 
modern times, it seems, has written on the same subject ; thougli we have not his work within 
our attainment. Dr. Rcibortson has condensed the subject with sufficient brevity to admit an 
extract here; which is the following one : 

Though the groat monarc hs of Syria lost, about this period, those provinces in India 
which had been subject to their dominion, the Greeks in a smaller kingdom, composed of 
some fragments of Alexander's empire, still maintained an intercourse with India, and even 
made some considerable ac(]uisition of territory there. This was the kingdom of Bactria, 
‘‘ originally subject to Seleucus, but wrested from his son or grandson, and rendered an inde- 
** pendent state, about sixty -nine years after the death of Alexander. Concerning the trans- 
actions of this kingdo^| we rest satisfied with gleaning a few imperfect hints in 

ancient authors. FronOhem^jve learn that its commerce with India was great; that lie 


-u Bactrian kings ||i that country wore more extensive than those of Alexander 

particularly that they feco vored possession of the district near the mouth of the 


Indus which he had subdued, ^ch of the six princes who reigned in Bactria, carried on 
military o hi India with such success, that they penetrated* far into the interior 

jpart of thec^ proud of the conquests which they had made, as well as of Jhe 
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" evtensive dominions over which they reigned, some of them assumed the lofty title of Great 
Kinn^ which distinguished the Persian monarchs in the days of their highest splendor. But 
we should not have known how long this kingdom of Bactria subsisted, orsn what manner 
it terminated, if M. de Guignes had not called in the historians of China to supply the 
defects of the Greek and Roman writers. By them we are informecf, 4hat about one 
“ hundred and twenty-six years before the Christian era, a powerful horde of Ta’^tars, pushed 
from their native seats on the confines of China, and obliged to move towards the west by 
the pressure of a more numerous body that rolled on behind them 9 passed the Jaxartes, and 
pouring in upon Bactria, like an irresistible torrent, overwhelmed that kingdom, and put an 
end to the dominion of the Greeks there, after it had been established near one hundred 
and thirty years.”* He adds, in a note, A fact cursorily* related by Strabo, and which 
has escaped the inquisitive industry of M. de Guignes, coincides remarkably with the 
narrative of the Chinese writers, and confirms it. The Greeks, he says, were deprived 
of Bactria by tribes or hordes of Scythian Nomades, who came from the country beyond 
“ the Jaxartes, and are known by the names of Asij, Pasiani, Tachari, and Sacarauli. Strab. 
lib. xi. p. 779. A. The Nomades of the ancients were nations who, like the Tartars, 
subsisted entirely, or almost entirely, as shepherds, without agriculture.” 

We have met with an ephemeral publication,t issued in obsolelo as to its main 

object, and become ridiculous through the events of time, of which the most valuable part is 
a rapid abstract from Ferishta ; and aa there is one portion of sufliciont brevity to admit of 
being extracted, which Jliears in some degree on the obscure subject under inquiry, w® 
quote the passage. It extends from Vicrainaditija down to Mahmud of Ghizni ; and is th® 
following ; . 

The Indian monarchy, which had feebly existed on sufferance rather than on its own 
strength, was dissolved in the time of CalUanchund J into several small states, nor was it 
afterwards distinguished but by petty feuds until the time of Btckcrmajeef, the patriot king 
of Malva and Gujerat, a contemporary and an illustrious rival to the colohiSLied* Sapor. 
‘‘ The reign of Bickermajeet was a bright day in the history of India, and his name is still 
dear to the natives. He died in battle, § and with him^as extinguished the glory of his 
country, which continued to pay tribute to Persia, and languished in decline, although 
marked, towards the year 330, by two virtuous monarchs, Basdeo || and Ramdeoy who were 
obliged to acknowledge the supremacy of Fei oos SamUy iho father of Knicohad. 

On the death of Ramdeo, Purtabchund, a stranger in blood, mounted the throne, and 
willing to gain popularity, suspended the usual tribute to Persia. But Noshirvan was not 
a prince who would readily relinquish his rights. A Persian invasion ensued, and India, 
long agitated by party quarrels, and rendered by repeated revolutions indifferent to the 
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II This we believe to be Boja-rajah ; for Deva, shortened colloquMii p if '^> ^ A common appellative of their kings 
by Hindus, as shewn in many cases by our Manuscripts. Has, In PeiGa orthography, many represent Boja, the final a 
being seldom pronounced in spoken dialects. If the two names relaty^the same king, then there must have been a 
considerable interval ofPyrsidii or other ascendancy between VkrantmXya and Bq}a rq§ahy as intimated by the lehigis^ 
narrative before abstracted. 
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person on the throne, made a most feeble reslBI&nce. The arrears of the tribute, and its 
a payment in advance, were insisted upon by the'vlctor, and paid by th^ vanquished. 

From the time df Partabchund the minor pfinces of India assumed a more decided 
character, and the^head of the empire was obliged to drop all appearance of superiority. 

^ Not long afterUis, the iirab invasion of Khorasan, and the occupation of Candahar, Cabul 
and the f^ills^of the Af^ans, opened the road to Hindustan, and prepared the way to a 
fresh invasion. These people, the Afghans, inhabited the mountainous barrier of the 
country ; and were distinguished by their valour in the armies of the first Persian kings, and 
during the expedition of Alexander. Thej^ claimed their descent from the children of 
Israel, and certainly poss^&ed all the ferocity of that uncommon people. They were 
formed into a kind o^^federal patriarchal government, suitable to the nature^* their 
country; and, like all mountaineers, were attached to the soil on which they were born. 
They often repulsed their Arab Invaders,* and without any regular establishment, 
poor, brave, free, and ardent, were soon destined to form an empire which extended 
from the .lumna to the shores of the Caspian, and from the deserts of Persia to the banks ^ 
of the Jaxartes. Ihe revolution of time haa enabled ui to trace the dissolution of their 


government by the descendants of TVmar, and renovation on the ruins of that house. It 
still exists, and preserves the original character of its framers, jealousy, restlessness, and 
barbarism. 

The dynasty of Saman, availing itsfelf ofj(L iweakness of the Kaliphs of Bagdat, had 
extended its dominions over Transoxiana, iCrorfJ&anj Sejestan, Cabul, and Candahar. To 
check the restless spirit of the Afghans, < a* ^vernor and^ garrison were established at 
Ghizni, the capital of a small province of the same name,* under the immediate orders of 
the viceroy of Khorasan. The name of this viceroy, about the year 960, was Abistagiy 
OT Alptrgluriy as Herbelot calls him, and that of the governor of Ghizni, Sebuctagi, origi- 
nally a Tartar slave in the service of Ahsiagtj who,* in consequence of a dispute with the 
sultan of Bochara, made himself independent in his government, and placed Sehuctagi^i 
the bead of his armies. 


Hindustan, which had already been invaded by this Tartar, while in the service of 
Ahtstagij was doomed to encounter his further oppressions when be became the successor 
of that chief t Reducing Cabul, he advanced across the Indus into the Punjab, then'^ 
governed by the Bramin Jeypal, who at the head of one hundred thousand horse, and two 
hundred thousand foot, met Seburtagi on the left bank of the Indus, and was completely 
defeated. His dominions were annexed to those of the conqueror, who, after extending 
his empire from Persia to the Oxus, and from the Caspian Sea to Lahore, died in the year 
997, and was succeeded by his son Mahmudj the scourge of India.” Hopkins, p. 97 — 101. 

Imperfect as this short view of a very obscure portion of Indian History must readily be 
ajj^mitted to be, we trust it may not be without use as a clue to further inquiries. At all 
events, it is the host within our present power to adduce, and, as such, we trust will kindly 


« « A cave near Candakar wa^ found to contain the beads of some thousands of these invaders. Ayeen AHhery^' 
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be accepted, avw^at we can offer, not what we would wish to effect. From the uncertainty 
of the subject,' an^the restraint offered by our Supplementary Manuscript^ we are precluded 
from bringing d'ownirards the list dt'Pandion kings later than Soma-suntera-Pandion, 
leaving it to-be hereafter resumed. Any notice of those following that prince, down to the 
royal author, Athi-vira-ramen, (concerning whom, in particular, we had Vished to say 
•omething,) must be postponed, until they can be regularly made the subject of annotation 
in connexion with the kingdoms of Calinga and Vijianagaram, or fiisnagwr. 

The reader will have perceived intimation^, in some places, of an intended Appendix ; and 
in one page, that it would be attached to this volume. !|n consequence of advice and 
further reflection, the Appendix will in preference be put at'the^ end <of the entire work; 
wherer it will appear more in place and order, than at the en^ -of the present section of it. 
By such an arrangement delay, in the issue of this portion, will also be avoided. 

We have now brought down our researches, from the earliest possible period, to a fixed era^ 
that of Salivahana, of daily use in the Peninsula, and somewhat subsequent to the commence- 
ment of the Christian era. We have endeavoured, to the extent of our power and means,, 
to throw light on every subject as it passed in review : with what measure of success, our 
readers will heat judge. A mortifying sense of unsubstantial vanHy in such inquiries, has 
often oppressed us ; and our readers will mistake, if they think that elation has marked our 
progress. Some one has said, , 


“ Who doea 
Doe« well, acts 


% “■ 


«>tmim8tance allows, 
aiigcls could no more.” 


The ambition to do the best which circumstances would permit, has influenced us; and often 
urged us on. It is only as we have been able to make the subject have a useful bearing ; 
and have endeavoured to set aside prevailing mistakes on points all-important ; or have 
occupied the position of an index, pointing to the amelioration and highest welfare of an 
iioportant portion of the human species; that we could allow ourselves to feel even a 
momentary self-complacency, chastised by becoming humility. It remains only to say, that 
if our thinking and candid readers shall dismiss us now with pardon and indulgence for 
our Bumerous faults and deficiencies, we may hope to meet them again, with some degree 
<o( mutual satisfaction, in order to carry on our investigation down to the present period. 
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